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HISTORY 

OF 

THE DECLINE AND FALL 

I 

OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Julian is declared Emperor hy the Leyions of Gaul, — His 
March and Success. — The Death of Constantius. — Civil 
Administration of Julian, 


While the Romans languished under the igno- chap. 
minious tyranny of eunuchs and bishops, the , ' . 

praises of .Julian were repeated with transport in Tiiejea. 
every part of the emjiire, except in the palace of constan- 
Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had j“i’ 
felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young 
Caesar ; his soldiers were the companions of his 
victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign ; but the favourites, who 
had opposed his elevation, were offended by his 
virtues ; and they justly considered the friend of 

VOL. IV. B 
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CHAP. 

xxn. 


the people as the enemy of the court. As long as 
the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of 
the palace, who were skilled in the language of 
satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which they 
had so often practised with success. They easily 
discovered, that his simplicity was not exempt 
from affectation : the ridiculous epithets of an 
hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, 
were applied to the dress and* person of the phi- 
losophic warrior ; and his modest despatches were 
stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of a 
loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who had 
studied the art of war amidst the groves of the 
academy.' The voice of malicious folly was at 
length silenced by the shouts of victory ; the con- 
queror of the Franks and Alemanni could no 
longer be painted as an object of contempt ; and 
the monarch himself was meanly ambitious of steal- 
ing from his lieutenant the honourable reward of 
his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, 
which, according to ancient custom, were addressed 
to the provinces, the name of Julian was omitted. 


J Onines qui plus poterant in palatio, adiilandi professores jam docti, 
recte coiisulta, prospereque completa vertebant in deridiculuin : talia 
sineniodo strepentes insulse; in odium venit cum victoriis suis; capella, 
non homo ; nt hirsiitum Julianum carpentes, ap[)ellantesqiie loquacem 
talpam, et purpuratam sirniarn, et littcrioncm Grmeum : t*t his congru- 
entia plurima atque vernacula principi resonantes, aiidire hajc taliaque 
gestienti, virtutes ejus ohrucre verbis impiidentibUvS conabantur, ct seg- 
nem incessentes et timidum et umbratileni, gestaque secus verbis comp- 
tioribus exornantem. Ammianus, xvii. 11. * 


* The philosophers retaliated on fox. Constantins had nothing of 
tlie courtiers. Marius (saysEuna- the lion, but was surrounded by a 
plus in a newly discovered frag- whole litter of foxes. Mai. Script, 
ment,) was wont to call his antago- Byz. Nov. Col. ii. 238. Niebuhr, 
nist Sylla, a beast half lion and half Byzant . Hist. 66. — M . 
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“ Constantius had made his dispositions in person ; 
“ he had signalised liis valour in the foremost 
“ ranks ; his military conduct had secured the 
“ victory j and the captive king of the barbarians 
“ was presented to him on the field of battle,” 
from which he was at that time distant about forty 
days’ journey.^ So extravagant a fable was inca- 
pable, however, of deceiving the public credulity, 
or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
fielf. Secretly conscious that the applause and 
favour of the Romans accompanied the rising for- 
tunes of Julian, his discontented mind was prepared 
to receive the subtle poison of those artful syco- 
phants, who coloured their mischievous designs 
with the fairest appearances of truth and candour.® 
Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, they 
acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular 
fame, superior talents, and important services. 
But they darkly insinuated, that the virtues of the 
Caesar might instantly be converted into the most 
dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude 
should prefer their inclinations to their duty ; or 
if the general of a victorious army should be 
tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of re- 


Ammian. xvi. 12. The orator Thcniistius (iv. p. 56,57.) believed 
'N^'hatever was contained in the Imperial letters, which were addressed 
to the senate of Constantinople. Aurelius Victor, who published his 
Abritlgment in the last year of Constantius, ascribes the German victo- 
ries to the wisdom of the emperor, and thi^ fortimc of the Caesar. Yet 
the historian, soon afterwards, was indebted to the favour or esteem of 
Julian for the honour of a brass statue; and the important offices of 
consular of the second Pannonia, and praefect of the city. Ammian. 
xxi. 10. 

3 Callido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum titulis 
peragebant. . . . Ilae voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia probris omni- 
bus potentiores. See Mamertin. in Actione Gratiariim in Vet. l*ane- 
gyr. xi. 5, 6. 

B 2 
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CHAP, venge, and independent greatness. The personal 
. _ fears of Constantins were interpreted by his council 

Fears and as a kudable anxiety for the public safety ; whilst 
ConstoL ill private, and perhaps in his own breast, he dis- 
tius. guised, under the less odious ajipellation of fear, 
the sentiments of hatred and envy, which he had 
secretly conceived for the inimitable virtues of 
Julian. 

The legions The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the iin- 
orderedtT miiient danger of the eastern provinces, offered a 
thrEast* ” specious pretence for the design which was artfully 
A.p. SCO. concerted by the Imperial ministers. They re- 
solved to disarm the Caesar ; to recall those faithful 
troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and 
to employ, in a distant war against _ the Persian 
monarch, the hardy veterans who had vanquished, 
on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of 
Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours 
of his winter-quarters at Paris in the administration 
of power, which, in his hands, was the exercise of 
virtue, he was surprised by the hasty arrival of a 
tribune and a notary, with positive orders from the 
emperor, which theif were directed to execute, and 
he was commanded not to oppose. Constantins 
signified his pleasure, that four entire legions, the 
Celtm, and Petulants, the Heruli, and the Bata- 
vians, should be separated from the standard of 
Julian, under which they had acquired their fame 
and discipline ; that in each of the remaining bands 
three hundred of the bravest youths should be se- 
lected ; and that this numerous detachment, the 
strength of the Gallic army, should instantly begin 
their march, and exert their utmost diligence to 
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arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on tlie 
frontiers of Persia.** The Caesar foresaw and la- 
mented the consequences of this fatal mandate. 
Most of tlie auxiliaries, who engaged their volun- 
tary service, had stipulated, tliat they should never 
be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of 
Rome, and the personal honour of Julian, had 
been pledged for the observance of this condition. 
Such an act of treachery and oppression would 
destroy the confidence, and excite the resentment, 
of the independent warriors of Germany, who con- 
sidered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and 
freedom as the most valuable of their possessions. 
The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges 
of Romans, were enlisted for the general defence 
of the re})ublic ; but those mercenary troops heard 
with cold indifierence the antiquated names of the 
republic and of Rome. Attached, either from 
birth or long habit, to the climate and manners of 
Gaul, they loved and admired Julian ; they dc- 


^ The minute interval, whidi may be interposed, between the hxjemc 
ad alia and the vrre of Annnianns (xx. 1.4.) instead of allowing a 
sufficient space for a march of three thousand miles, woidd render the 
orders of Constantins as extravagant as they were unjust. The troops 
of (laul could not have reached Syria till the end of autumn. The 
memory of Ammiamis must have been inaccurate, and his language 
incorrect.* 


* The late editor of Ammianus 
attem[)ls to vindicate his author 
from the charge of inaccuracy. “ It 
is clear, from the whole course of 
the narrative, that Constantins en- 
tertained this design of demanding 
his troops from Julian, iimnetliately 
after the taking of Amida, in the 
autumn of the preceding year, and 
had transmitted his orders into 

B 


Gaul, before it was known that 
Lupicinus had gone into Britain 
with the Herulians and Batavians. 
Wagner, note to Arum. xx.4. But 
it seems also clear that the troops 
were in winter quarters (hiemabant) 
when theorders arrived. Ammianus 
can scarcely be acquitted of incor- 
rectness, in his language at least. 
— M. 
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spised, and perhaps hated, the emperor ; they 
dreaded the laborious niarcli, the Persian arrows, 
and the burning deserts of Asia, They claimed as 
their own the country which they had saved ; and 
excused their want of spirit, by pleading the sacred 
and more immediate duty of protecting their fami- 
lies and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls 
were derived from the knowledge of the impending 
and inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces 
were exhausted of their military strength, the 
Germans would violate a treaty which had been 
imposed on their fears ; and notwithstanding the 
abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a no- 
minal army, to whom the public calamities would 
be imputed,* must find himself, after a vain resist- 
ance, either a prisoner in the camp of the barba- 
rians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantins. 
If Julian complied with the orders which he had 
received, he subscribed his own destruction, and 
that of a people who deserved his affection. But 
a positive refusal was an act of rebellion, and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the 
emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps insidious, 
nature of his commands, left not any room for a 
fair apology, or candid interpretation ; and the 
dependent station of the Caesar scarcely allowed 
him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased 
the perplexity of Julian ; he could no longer apply 
to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been 
removed from his office by the judicious malice of 
the eunuchs : he could not even enforce his repre- 
sentations by the concurrence of the ministers, 
who would have been afraid, or ashamed, to ap- 
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prove the ruin of Gaul. The moment had been chap. 

^ • -> XXII 

chosen, when Lupicimis^ the general of the ca- . 
valry, was despatched into Britain, to repulse the 
ini'oads of the Scots and Piets ; and Florentius 
was occupied at Vienna by tbe assessment of the 
tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt statesman, 
declining to assume a responsible part on this dan- 
gerous occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated 
invitations of Julian, who represented to him, that 
in every important measure, the jiresence of the 
prasfect was indispensable in the council of the 
prince. In the meanwhile the Cmsar was op- 
pressed by the rude and importunate solicitations 
of the Imperial messengers, who presumed to sug- 
gest, that if he expected the return of liis ministers, 
he would charge himself with the guilt of the 
delay, and reserve for them the merit of the exe- 
cution. Unable to resi.st, unwilling to comply, 

Julian expressed in the most serious terms, his 
wish, and even his intention, of resigning the pur- 
ple, which he could not pi'eserve with honour, but 
which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to Tijt-irdis- 
acknowledge, tliat obedience was tlie virtue of the 
most eminent subject, and that the sovereign alone 
was entitled to judge of the public welfare. He 
issued the necessary orders for carrying into exe- 
cution the commands of Constantins ; a part of the 

*’ Ammianus, xx. 1. The valour of Lupicinus, and his military skill, 
arc acknowledged by the historian, 'who, in his affected language, accuses 
the general of exalting the horns of his pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, 
and exciting a doubt whether he was more cruel or avaricious. The 
danger from the Scots and Piets was so serious, that Julian himself had 
some thoughts of passing over into the island. 

B 4 
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CHAP. 

XXIL 


troops began their march for the Alps ; and the 
detachments from the several garrisons moved to- 
wards their respective places of assembly. They 
advanced with difficulty through the trembling and 
affrighted crowds of provincials ; who attempted to 
excite their pity by silent despair, or loud lament- 
ations ; while the wives of the soldiers, holding 
their infants in their arms, accused the desertion of 
their husbands, in the mixed language of grief, of 
tenderness, and of indignation. This scene of 
general distress afflicted the humanity of the 
Caesar ; he granted a sufficient number of post- 
waggons to transport the wives and families of the 
soldiers^ endeavoured to alleviate the hardships 
which he was constrained to inflict, and increased 
by the most laudable arts, his own po])ularity, and 
the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief of 
an armed multitude is soon converted into rage ; 
their licentious murmurs, which every hour were 
communicated from tent to tent with more bold- 
ness and effect, prepared their minds for tlie most 
daring acts of sedition ; and by the connivance of 
their tribunes, a seasonable libel was secretly dis- 
persed, which painted, in lively colours, the dis- 
grace of the Ca!sar, the ojipression of the Gallic 
army, and the feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia. 
The servants of Constantins were astonished and 
alarmed by the progi’ess of this dangerous spirit. 
They pressed the Cajsai to hasten the departure of 
the troops ; but they imprudently rejected the 

(> He granted them the permission of the cursus clavularis, or duhu- 
laris. These post-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and were 
supposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds weight. See Vales, ad 
Ammian. xx. 4. 
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honest and judicious advice of Julian ; who pro- chap. 
posed that they should not inarch through Paris, . . 

and suggested the danger and temptation of a last 
interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was They pro. 
announced, the Caesar went out to meet them, Julian em- 
and ascended his tribunal, which had been erected 
in a plain before the gates of the city. After 
distinguishing the officers and .soldier.s, who by 
their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, 

Julian addressed himself in a studied oration to 
the surrounding multitude ; he celebrated their 
exjiloits with grateful applause ; encouraged them 
to accept, with alacrity, the honour of serving un- 
der the eyes of a powerful and liberal monarch ; 
and admonished them, that the commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. 

The soldiers, who were apjirehensive of offending 
their general by an indecent clamour, or of bely- 
ing their sentiments by false and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obstinate silence ; and after 
a short jiause, were dismissed to their quarters. 

The jnincipal officers were entertained by the 
Cmsar, who professed, in the warmest language of 
friendship, his desire and his inability to reward, 
according to their deserts, the brave companions 
.of his victories. They retired from the feast, 
full of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from 
their beloved general and their native country. 

The only expedient which could prevent their 
separation was boldly agitated and approved ; the 
popular resentment was insensibly moulded into a 
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regular conspiracy ; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions 
were inflamed by wine ; as on the eve of their 
departure, the troops were indulged in licentious 
festivity. At the hour of midnight, the impetuous 
multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches, in 
their hands, rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed 
the palace^; and, careless of future dangers, pro- 
nounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian 
Augustus 1 The prince, whose anxious suspense 
was interrupted by their disorderly acclamations, 
secured the doors against their intrusion ; and, as 
long as it was in his power, secluded his person 
and dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal 
tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose 
zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered 
the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the 
object of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn 
swords through the streets of Paris, placed him on 
the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him 


7 Most probably the palace of the baths {Thermarum), of whicli a 
solid and lofty hall still sub.si.sts in the Rue de la Harpe. The buildings 
covered a considerable space of the modern quarter of the university ; 
and the gardens, under the Merovingian kings, communicated with the 
abbey of St. Germain des Prez. By the injuries of time and the 
Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth century, 
to a maze of ruins : whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious 
love. 

Explicat aula sinus monternque amplectitur alis ; 

Multiplici latebra scelcrum tersura rnborem. 

------ pereuntis saepe pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Venerisque accommoda/«r/w. 

(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, l.iv. c. 8., a poetical 
work of John de Hauteville, or Ilanville, a monk of St. Alban’s, about 
the year 1190. Sec Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i. 
dissert ii.). Yet such thefts might be less pernicious to mankind than 
the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since 
agitated on the same ground. Bonamy, Mem. de TAcademie, tom. xv. 
p. 678—682. 
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as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty chap. 
inculcated the propriety of‘ resisting their treason- . 
able designs ; and of preparing, for his oppressed 
virtue, the excuse of violence. Addressing him- 
self by turns to the multitude and to individuals, 
he sometimes implored their mercy, and sometimes • 
expressed his indignation ; conjured them not to 
sully- the fame of their immortal victories ; and 
ventured to promise, that if they would immedi- 
ately return to their allegiance, be would undertake 
to obtain from the emperor not only a free and 
gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the 
orders which had excited their resentment. But the 
soldiers, wlio were conscious of their guilt, chose 
rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian, than 
on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was 
insensibly turned into impatience, and their impa- 
tience into rage. The inflexible Ca'sar sustained, 
till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their 
reproaches, and tlieir menaces ; nor did he yield, 
till he had been repeatedly assured, that if he 
wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence, and amidst 
the unanimous acclamations, of the troops ; a rich 
military collar, which was offered by chance, suj)- 
plied the want of a diadem the cei’cmony was 
concluded by the promise of a moderate donative''; 
and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or 

a Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attcndecl to the forms of 
superstitious ceremony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious use of 
a female necklace, or a horse collar, which the impatient soldiers would 
have employed in the room of a diadem. 

9 An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former, 
one pound of the latter ; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten 
shillings of our money. 
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of inno- 
cence. 


affected grief, retired into the most secret recesses 
of his apartment.’® 

The grief of Julian coidd proceed only from his 
innocence ; but his innocence must appear ex- 
tremely doubtful" in the eyes of those who have 
learned to suspect the motives and the professions 
of princes. His lively and active mind was sus- 
ceptible of the various impressions of hope and 
fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of 
ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear of 
I’eproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate 
the respective weight and o])eration of these sen- 
timents ; or to ascertain the principles of action 
which might escape the observation, while they 
guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian 
himself. The discontent of the troops was pro- 
duced by the malice of his enemies ; their tumult 
was the natural effect of interest and of passion ; 
and if Julian had tried to conceal a deep design 
under the appearances of chance, lie must have 
employed the most consummate artifice witliout 
necessity, and probably witliout success. He so- 
lemnly declares, in the presence of Jupiter, of the 
Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other 
deities, that till the close of the evening which 


10 For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to authentic 
and original materials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, 
p. 282, 283, 284-.), Libanins (Orat. Parental, c. 44? — 48. in Fabriciiis 
Bibliot. Grsec. tom. vii. p. 269 — 273.), Ammianus (xx. !.), and Zosi- 
mus (1. hi. p. 151, 152, 153.), who, in the reign of Julian, appears to 
follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. Witl^such guides 
we might neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical historians. 

H Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, 
‘'consensu militum” 15.). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance 
might excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the apostate with pre- 
sumption, madness, and impious rebellion, dvOdhut, drrui'oia, duitua. 
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preceded his elevation, he was utterly ignorant of 
the designs of the soldiers'^; and it may seem 
ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and 
the truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious 
confidence that Constantins was the enemy, and 
that he himself was the favourite of the gods, 
might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even 
to hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, 
which was predestined to restore the ancient re- 
ligion of mankind. When Julian had received the 
intelligence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself 
to a short slumber ; and afterwards related to his 
friends that he had seen the genius of the empire 
waiting with some impatience at his door, pressing 
for admittance, and reproaching his want of spirit 
and ambition. Astonished and perplexed, he 
addressed his prayers to the great Jupiter j who 
immediately signified, by a clear and manifest 
omen, tliat he should submit to the will of heaven 
and of the army. The conduct which disclaims 
the ordinary maxims of reason, excites our sus- 
picion and eludes our inquiry. Whenever the 
spirit of fanaticism, at once so credulous and so 
crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it 
insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and 
veracity. 

Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p.281-. The (levout Abbe do la Ble- 
tene (VumIc Julien, p. 159.) i.s almost inclined to respect the f/ceowt 
protestutio.is of a Pagan. 

Aniniian. xx. 5. with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius of 
the empire. ^^.Tulian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend and 
physician, ()ribasiiis (Epist. xvii. p. 384*.), mentions another dream, to 
whicli, before the event, he gave credit ; of a stately tree thrown to the 
ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the earth. Even in 
his sleep, the mind of the C!msar must have been agitated by the hopes 
and^ fears of his fortune. Zosimus (I. iii. p. 155.) relates a subsequent 
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tius. 


To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
the persons of his enemies'^, to defeat and to 
despise the secret enterprises which were formed 
against his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the first days of the reign of the new 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to 
maintain the station which he had assumed, he 
was still desirous of saving his country from the 
calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with 
the superior forces of Constantins, and of preserv- 
ing his own character from the reproach of perfidy 
and ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of 
military and Imperial pomp, Julian shewed him- 
self in the field of Mars to the soldiers, who glowed 
with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of their pupil, 
their leader, and their friend. He recapitulated 
their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded 
their resolution, animated their hopes, and checked 
their impetuosity ; nor did he dismiss the assembly, 
till he had obtained a solemn promise from the 
troops, that if the emperor of the East would sub- 
scribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce 
any views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with 
the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he composed, in his own name, 
and in that of the army, a specious and moderate 
epistle'*, which was delivered to Pentadius, his 
master of the offices, and to his chamberlain 
Eutherius ; two ambassadors whom he appointed 

If The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely 
described by Tacitus (Hist. 1.80 — 85.). But Otho had much more 
guilt, and much less abilities, than Julian. 

E'> To this ostensible epistle he added, says A mmianus, private letters, 
objurgatorias et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, and would 
not have published. Perhaps they never existed. 
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to receive the answer, and observe the dispositions 
of Constantins. This epistle is inscribed with the 
modest appellation of Caesar ; but Julian solicits 
in a peremptory, though respectful, manner, the 
confirmation of the title of Augustus. He ac- 
knowledges the irregularity of his own election, 
while he justifies, in some measure, the resentment 
and violence of the troops which had extorted his 
reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy of his 
brother Constantins ; and engages to send him an 
annual present of Sjianish horses, to recruit his 
army with a select number of barbarian youths, 
and to accept from his choice a Praetorian prrefect 
of approved discretion and fidelity. But lie re- 
serves for himself the nomination of his other civil 
and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, 
and the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the 
Al])s. He admonishes the emperor to consult the 
dictates of justice; to distrust the arts of those 
venal flatterers, who subsist only by the discord of 
princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and 
honourable treaty, equally advantageous to the 
republic and to the house of Constantine. In 
this negociation Julian claimed no more than he 
already possessed. The delegated authority which 
he had long exercised over the provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name 
more independent and august. The soldiers and 
the people rejoiced in a revolution which was not 
stained even with the blood of the guilty. Flo- 
rentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. The 
persons who were disaffected to the new govern- 
ment were disarmed and secured ; and the vacant 
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CHAP, offices were distributed, according to the recom- 
. ^ mendation of merit, by a prince who despised 

the inti'igues of the palace, and the clamours of 
the soldiers.'® 

His fourth The negociations of peace were accompanied 
expedUion ^nd Supported by tlie most vigorous preparations 
KWne^ for war. The army, which Julian held in readiness 
A.D. for immediate action, was recruited and augmented 

360, 361. , , T , ^ 1 ■ 'rr,, i 

by the disorders ot the tunes. Ihe cruel persecu- 
tion of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They 
cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon 
from a prince whom they could trust, submitted 
to the restraints of military discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and 
government of Constantius."' As soon as the 
season of the year permitted Julian* to take the 
field, he appeared at the head of his legions j threw 
a bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of 
Cleves ; and prejiared to chastise the perfidy of 
the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of 
a divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, 
of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious march ; 
and Julian had conquered, as soon as he could 
penetrate into a country, which former princes 


1 C See the first transactions of his reign, in Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. 
p. 285, 286. Ammianus, xx. 5. 8. Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 49, 50. 
p. 27.3—275. 

17 Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50. p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, 
since it continued above seven years. In the factions of the Greek 
republics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons; and Isocrates 
assures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an army from the 
vagabonds than from the cities See Hume’s Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 
427. 
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Juid considered as inaccessible. After he had chap. 
given peace to the barbarians, tlie emperor care- ^ 
fully visited tlic fortifications along the Rhine 
from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar at- 
tention, the territories which he had recovered 
from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 
Besan^on^®, wliicli had severely suffered from t])eir 
fury, and fixed his I>ead-quartcrs at Vienna for the 
ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was improved 
and strengthened with additional fortifications ; 
and Julian entertained, some hopes that the Ger- 
mans, whom he had so often vanquished, might, in 
his absence, be restrained by the terror of his name. 
Vadoinair’^ was the only prince of the Alemanni 
whom he esteemed or feared ; and while tlie subtle 
barbarian affected to observe the faith of treaties, 
the progress of his arms threatened the state with 
an unseasonable and dangerous war. The policy 
of Julian condescended to surprise the ])rincc of 
the Alemanni by liis own arts ; and \^adomair, 
who, in the character of a friend, had incautiously 
accepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, and 
sent away ])risoner into the heart of Spain. Before 
the barbarians were recovered from their amaze- 
ment, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks 


Julian (Epist. xxxviii. p, 414.) gives a short description of Ve- 
sontio, or Besanyon ; a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the river 
Doux ; once a magnificent city, filled with temples, &c., now reduced 
to a small town, emerging however from its ruins. 

Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted 
from a barbarian kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phaenicia. 
He still retained the same artfiil character (Ammian. xxi. 4.) ; but, 
under the reign of Valen&,he signalised his valour in the Armenian war 
(xxix. 1.). 

VOL, IV. 
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CHAP, of the Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, 

. renewed the deep impressions of terror and respect 

which had been already made by four preceding 
expeditions.-** 

Fruitless Tlie ambassadors of Julian had been instructed 
deSairon to cxecutc, with the utmost diligence, their im- 
Portant commission. But, in their passage through 
Italy and Illyricum, they were detained by the 
tedious and affected delays of the provincial go- 
vernors; they were conducted by slow journies 
from Constantinople to Caesarea in Capjiadocia ; 
and when at length they were admitted to the 
presence of Constantins, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the disj)atches of his own 
officers, the most unfavourable opinion of the con- 
duct of Julian, and of tlic Gallic army. The 
letters were heard with impatience ; the trembling 
messengers were dismissed with indignation and 
contempt ; and the looks, the gestures, the furious 
language of the monarch, expressed the disorder 
of his soul. The domestic connection, which 
might have reconciled the brother and the husband 
of Helena, was lecently dissolved by the death of 
that princess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself?' 


‘^0 Ammian, xx. 10. xxi. .‘i, 4. Zoziiniis, 1. iii. p. 155. 

Her remains were sent to Home, and interred near those of her 
sister Constantina, in the suburb of the Via Nomcntaiia. Ammian. 
xxi. 1. Libanius has composed a very weak apology, to justify his hero 
from a very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, and rewarding her 
physician with his mother^s jewels, (yee the seventh of seventeen 
new orations, published at Venice 1754, from a MS. in St. Mark's 
library, p. 117 — 127.). Elpidius, the Praetorian praefect of the East, 
to whose evidence the accuser of Julian ajfpeals, is arraigned by Li- 
banius, as effeminate and ungrateful ; yet the religion of Elpidius is 
praised by Jerom (tom. i. p. 243.), and his humanity by Aminianus 
(xxi. 6). 
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The empress Eusebia had preserved, to the last chap. 
moment of her life, the warm, and even jealous, , 
affection which she had conceived for Julian ; and 
her mild influence might have moderated the re- 
sentment of a prince, who, since her death, was 
abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts of 
his eunuchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion 
obliged him to suspend tlie pujiishment of a private 
enemy: he continued his march towards the con- 
iines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify 
the conditions which might entitle Julian and his 
guilty followers to the clemency of their offended 
sovereign. He required, that the presumptuous 
Cfesar should cx])ressly renounce the appellation 
and rank of Augustus, which he had accepted from 
the rebels ; that he should descend to his former 
station of a limited and dependent minister; that 
he should vest the powers of the state and army in 
the hands of those officers who were appointed by 
the Imperial court ; and that he should trust his 
safety to the assurances of ])ardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one 
of the Arian favourites of Constantius. Several 
months were ineffectually consumed in a treaty 
which was negociated at the distance of thi'ee 
thousand miles between Paris and Antiocli ; and, 
as soon as Julian perceived that his moderate and 
respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly re- 
solved to commit his life and fortune to the chance 
of a civil war. He gave a public and military au- 
dience to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty epistle 

€ <2 
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of Constantins was read to the attentive multitude; 
and Julian protested, with the most flattering 
deference, that he was ready to resign the title of. 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuously 
silenced; and the acclamations of “ Julian Au- 
“ gustus, continue to reign, .by the authority of 
“ the army, of the people, of the republic which 
“ you have saved,” thundered at once from every 
part of the field, and terrified the pale ambassa- 
dor of Constantins. A })art of the letter was 
afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned 
the ingratitude of Julian, whom he had invested 
with the honours of the purple ; whom he had 
educated with so much care and tenderness ; whom 
he had preserved in his infancy, when he was left 
a helpless orphan. “ An orplian ! ” interrupted 
Julian, who justified his cau.se by indulging his 
passions, “ does the assassin of my family rc- 
“ proach me that I was left an orjilian ? He urges 
“ me to revenge those injuries which I have long 
“ studied to forget.” The assembly was dismissed ; 
and Leonas, who, with some difficulty, had been 
protected from the jiojiular fury, was sent back to 
his master with an ejiistle, in which Julian ex- 
pressed, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments of contempt, of liatred, and of re- 
sentment, which had been suppressed and embit- 
tered by the dissimulation of twenty years. After 
this message, which might be considered as a 
.signal of irreconcileable war, Julian, who, some 
weeks before, had celebrated the Christian festival 
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of the E])iphany^", made a public declaration that chap, 
he committed the care of his safety to the im- . 
MORTAL GODS ; aiid thus publicly renounced the 
religion, as well as the fficndsliip, of Constantins.'^*^ 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and Julian pre- 
immediate resolution. He liad discovered from iTtackCon- 
intercepted letters, that his adversary, sacrificing 
the interest of tlic state to that of the monarch, 
liad again excited tlie barbarians to invade the 
provinces of the West. The position of two 
magazines, one of them collected on the banks of 
the lake of Constance, the other formed at the foot 
of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march 
of two armies ; and the size of those magazines, 
each of which consisted of six hundred thousand 
quarters of wlieat, or rather flour was a threaten- 
ing evidence of the strength and numbers of the 
enemy who prepared to surround him. But the 
Imperial legions were still in their distant quarters 


Fcrianiin die quern celebrantcs iiiense Januario, Christiani 7s/n- 
p/iania dictitaiit, proi^ressus in coruin ccclcsiam, solciiniitcr nuniine 
orato disccssit. Ainniian. x\i. 2. Zoiioras observes, that it was on 
Ohristinas-day, and Ids assertion is not inconsistent ; since the churches 
of E^y[)t, Asia, and pcrhaj)s (iranl, celebrated on the same day (the 
sixth of .lanuary) the nativity and the bajitism of their Saviour. The 
Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real date of his birth, 
fixed the solemn lestival to the 2otli of December, the Brumalia, or 
winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated the birtli of the 
sun. See Bingham’s Antitpnties of the (Miristian church, 1. xx. c. 4. j 
and Beausobre, Hist. Oitique du Manicheisme, toimii. p. GOO — 700. 

The public and secret iiegociations between Constantins and 
Julian, must be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself (Orat. 
ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 28G.), Libaniiis (Orat. Parent, c. 51. p. 276.), 
Ammianus (xx^O.), Zosimus (l.iii. p. 154.), and even Zonaras (toin.ii. 
1. xiii. p. 20, 21, 22.), who, on this occasion, appears to have possessed 
and used some valuable materials. 

Three hundred myriads, or three millions of mcdimiUy a corn' 
measure familiar to the Athenians, and which contained six Roman 
modii. Julian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger of his 
situation, and the necessity and advantages of an oflensivc war (ad 
S.P. Q. Athen. p. 286, 287.). 

c 3 
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CHAP, of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; and if 
, Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the 
important provinces of Illyricum, he might expect 
that a people of soldiers would resort to his 
standard, and that the rich mines of gold and 
silver would contribute to the cxpences of the 
civil war. He proposed tliis bold enterprise to the 
assembly of the soldiers ; inspired tliem with a just 
confidence in their general, and in themselves j 
and exhorted them to maintain their reputation 
of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to their 
fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received with the loudest 
acclamations, and the same troops which had taken 
up arms against Constantins, when he summoned 
them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity, 
that they would follow Julian to the farthest ex- 
tremities of Europe or Asia. The oath of fidelity 
was administered ; and the soldiers, clashing their 
shields, and pointing their drawn swords to their 
throats, devoted themselves, with horrid impreca- 
tions, to the service of a leader whom they cele- 
brated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror 
of the Germans.'"’ This solemn engagement, which 
seemed to be dictated by affection rather than by 
duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, who had 
been admitted to the office of Praetorian prefect. 
That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, as- 
serted the rights of Constantins in the midst of an 
armed and angry multitude, to whose fury he had 
almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. 

See his oration and the behaviour of the troops, in Aniraian. 
xxi» 5, 
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After losing one of Iiis Ijands by the stroke of a 
sword, he embraced the knees of the prince whom 
he had offended. Julian covered the prmfcct with 
Iiis Imperial mantle, and, protecting him from the 
zeal of his followers, dismissed him to his own 
house, with less respect than was perhaps due to 
the virtue of an enemy.^^ The high office of 
Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, which were now delivered from 
the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed the 
mild and equitable administration of the friend of 
Julian, who was permitted to practise those virtues 
which he had instilled into the mind of his pupil.^^ 
The hopes of Julian depended juiich less on 
the number of his troo})s, than on the celerity of 
his motions. In the execution of a daring enter- 
prise, he availed himself of every precaution, as far 
as prudence could suggest ; and where prudence 
could no longer accompany his steps, he trusted 
the event to valour and to fortune. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Basil he assembled and divided his 
army.^^ One body whicli consisted of ten thousand 
men, was directed, under the command of Nevitta, 
general of the cavalry, to advance tlirough the 
midland parts of llhaetia and Noricum. A similar 


* yG He sternly refused Ins hand to the suppliant preefcct, whom he 
sent into Tuscany ( Amniian. xxi. 5.). Libanius, with savage fury, 
insults Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the hu- 
manity of Julian (Orat. Parent. C.53. p.278.). 

-7 Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion, Julian obeyed the law whicli 
he publicly imposed on himself. Neijue civilis (juiscjuam judex nec 
militaris rector, alio quodain praeter merita suftragante, ad potiorem 
veniat gradum. (Arnmian. xx. 5.). Absence did not weaken his regard 
for Sallust, with whose name (A. D. 363.) he honoured the consulsliip. 

Aiiiinianus (xxi. 8.) ascribe^} the same practice, and the same 
motive, to Alexander the Great, imd other skilful generals. 

c 4 
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CHAP, division of troops, under tlic orders of Joviiis and 
, . Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique course of 

the highways, through the Alps and the northern 
confines of Italy. The instructions to the generals 
were conceived with energy and precision : to 
hasten their march in close and compact columns, 
which, according to the disposition of the ground, 
might readily be changed into .any order of battle ; 
to secure themselves against the surprises of the 
night by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to pre- 
vent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; to 
elude examination by tlieir sudden departure *, to 
spread the opinion of their strength, and the terror 
of his name ; and to join their sovereign under the 
walls of Sirmium. For himself, Julian had reserved 
a more difficult and extraordinary part. lie selected 
three thousand brave and active volunteers, re- 
solved, like their leader, to cast behind them every 
hope of a retreat : at the head of this faithful band, 
he fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Mar- 
cian, or black forest, which conceals tlie sources of 
the Danube ; and, for many days, tlic fate of 
Julian was unknown to tlic world. The secrecy of 
his march, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted 
every obstacle ; he forced his way over mountains 
and morasses, occupied the bridges or swam the 
rivers, pursued his direct course'^, without reflect- 


-’9 This wood was a part of the great llercyniuii forest, which, in the 
time of Caesar, stretched away from the country of the Hauraci (Basil) 
into the boundless regions of the North. See Cliivcr, Gcrnmnia 
Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47, 

30 Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent, e, p. ‘^78, 279. with Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orat, iii, p. G8. Even the saint admires the speed and 
seefecy of Hiis march. A modern divine might apply to the progress 
of Julian the lines which were originally designed for another apostate : 
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ing whetlier he traversed the territory of the chap. 
Romans or of tlie bai-harians, and at length emerged, . . 

between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. 

By a well-concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet of 
light brigantines as it lay at anchor ; secured a 
supply of coarse jn'ovisions sufficient to satisfy the 
indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; 
and boldly committed himself to the stream of the 
Danube. The labours of his mariners, who plied 
their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet 
above seven hundred miles in eleven days’^-; and 
he had already disembarked his troops at Bononia*, 
only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his ene- 
mies could receive any certain intelligence that he 
had left tlie banks of the Rhine. In the course of 
this long and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian 
was fixed on the object of his enterjirise ; and 
though he accepted the dejiutations of some cities, 
which hastened to claim the merit of an early sub- 


So eagerly tho fk'nd, 

O'er boji’, or steep, throuoli strait, rougii, dense, or rare, 

With liead, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or watles, or creeps, or flies. 

In that interval tlie Nolitia places two or tliree fleets, the Lanria- 
.censis (at Lauriacuni, or Lurch), the Arlapensis, the Maginensis ; and 
mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Libnrnarii, wlio should be a sort of 
marines. Sect. Iviii. edit. Labb. 

Zosimus alone (1. iii. p.l5(>.) has specified this interesting circum- 
stance. Mamertinus (in lAinegyr. Vet. xi. fi, who accompanied 
Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes this voyage in a 
florid and picturesque manner, challenges Triptolemus and "the Argo- 
nauts of (irecce, &c. 


^ lianoslar. Manncrf. — M. 
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CHAP, mission, he passed before the hostile stations, which 
' , were placed along the river, without indulging the 
temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-timed 
valour. The banks of the Danube were crowded 
on either side with spectators, who gazed on the 
military pomp, anticipated the importance of the 
event, and diffused through the adjacent country 
the fame of a young hero, who advanced with more 
than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank 
of general of the cavalry, commanded the military 
powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and perplexed by 
the doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow' and irreso- 
lute measures for the purpose of collecting his 
troops, when he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, an 
active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, had pushed forwards with some light in- 
fantry. The captive general, uncertain of his life 
or death, was hastily thrown ujion a horse, and 
conducted to the presence of .Julian ; who kindly 
raised him from the ground, and dispelled the ter- 
ror and amazement which seemed to stupify his 
faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered 
his spirits, than he betrayed lift want of discretion, 
by presuming to admonish his conqueror, that he 
had rashly ventured, w'ith a handful of men, to ex-' 
pose his person in the midst of his enemies. “ Re- 
“ serve for your master Constantius these timid 
“ remonstrances,” replied Julian, with a smile of 
contempt ; “ when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
“ I received you not as a counsellor, but as a sup- 
“ pliant.” Conscious that success alone could 
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justify his attempt, and that boldness only could chap. 
command success, lie instantly advanced, at the ■ ' . 

head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian 
provinces. As he entered the long suburb of Sir- 
mium, he was received by the joyful acclamations 
of the army and people ; who, crowned with flow- 
ers, and holding lighted tapers in their hands, con- 
ducted their acknowledged sovereign to his im- 
perial residence. Two days were devoted to the 
pidflic joy, which was celebrated by the games of 
the Circus j but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of 
Succi, in the defiles of mount Htemus ; which, 
almost in the midway between Sirmium and Con- 
stantinople, sejiarates the provinces of Thrace and 
Dacia, by an abrujit descent towards the former, 
and a gentle declivity on the side of the latter.'*® 

The defence of this imjiortant post was entrusted 
to the brave Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals 
of the Italian division, successfully executed the 
plan of the march and junction which their master 
had so ably conceived.®^ 

The homage which .hilian obtained, from the He justifies 
fears or the inclination of the people, extended far 
beyond the immediate effect of liis arms.®® The 

■51 The clcscrI[)lion ofi Animianiis, which might be supported hy colla- 
teral evidence, ascertains the precise situation of the An^rusiicc Succorum, 
or passes of SuccL M. d’Anville, from the trifling resemblance of 
names, has placed them between Sardica and Naissus. For my own 
justification, I am obliged to mention the ouh/ error which I have dis- 
covered in the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus 
(xxi. 8, 9, 10.) still supplies the series of the narrative. 

3’’ Ainmian. xxi. 9, 10, Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 54. p. 279, 280. 

Zosiinus, l.iii. p. 156, 157. 
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proefectures of Italy and Illyricum were adminis- 
tered by Taurus and Florentius, wlio united that 
important office with tlie vain honours of the con- 
sulship ; and, as those magistrates had retired with 
precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, who 
could not always restrain the levity of lus temper, 
stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts 
of the Year, the epithet of fugiiwe to the names 
of the two consuls. The provinces which h.ad been 
deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged 
the authority of an em])eror, who, conciliating the 
qualities of a soldier with those of a philosopher, 
was equally admired in the camps of the Danube, 
and in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, 
more properl 3% from his head-quarters of Sirmium 
and Naissus, he distributed, to the principal cities 
of the empire, a laboured apology for his own con- 
duct ; published the secret dispatches of Constan- 
tins ; and solicited the judgment of mankind be- 
tween two competitors, the one of whom had ex- 
pelled, and the other had invited, the barbarians.'*” 
Jidian, whose mind was deeply wounded b}' the 
reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by 
argument as well as by arms, the superior merits 
of his cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of 
war, but in those of composition. His epistle to 
the senate and people of Athens®' seems to have 

Julian (ad 8. P. Q. Atheii. p. 28G.) positively asserts, that he in- 
tercepted the letters of Constantins to the barbarians : and Libaniiis as 
positively affirms, that he read them on his march to the troojis and the 
cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 4.) expresses himself with cool and candid 
hesitation, ^ifamcE solius admittenda est fidcs. He specifies, however, 
an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Constantius, which supposes an 
intimate correspondence between them ; “Caesar tuns disciplinam non 
“ habet.” 

‘^7 Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, 
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been dictated by an decant enthusiasm ; which chap. 

^ ^ ^ XX 11. 

prompted him to submit his actions and his motives . 
to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, W’ith 
the same humble deference as if lie had been 
pleading, in the days of Aristides, before the tri- 
bunal of the Areopagus. His application to the 
senate of Rome, which was still permitted to bestow 
the titles of imperial power, was agreeable to the 
forms of the exjiiring republic. An assembly was 
summoned by Tertullus, prmfect of the city ; the 
epistle of Julian was read ; and, as he ap])eared to 
be master of Italy, his claims were admitted with- 
out a dissenting voice, llis oblique censure of the 
innovations of Constantine, and his jiassionate in- 
vective against the vices of Constantins, were heard 
with less satisfaction ; and the senate, as if Julian 
liad been jircsent, unanimously exclaimed, “ Re- 
“ sjiect, we beseech you, the author of your own 
“ fortune.” An aritid expression, which, ac- 
cording to the chance of war, might be differently 
explained ; as a manly rejiroof of the ingratitude 
of the usurper, or as a flattering confession, that a 
single act of such benefit to the state ought to 
atone for all the failings of Constantins. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid jirogrcss ii„stiic 
of Julian was speedily transmitted to his rival, who, aJio’fs, 


and the Laccdaiinonians. The substance was probably the same, though 
the address was properly varied. The epistle to the Athenians is still 
extant (p. 26H — 287.), and has afforded much valuable information. It 
deserves the praises of the Abbe dc la Blctcrie (Pref. a I’Histoire de 
Jovien, p. 24, 25.), and is one of the best manifestoes to be fouml in any 
language. 

Auctoi'i fno rcvercntlam I'oganius. Animian. xxi. 10. It is amusiifg 
enough to observe the secret conflicts of the senate between flattery 
and fear. See Tacit. Hist, i, 85. 
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-CHAP, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained some respite 
. , from the Persian war. Disguising the anguish of 

his soul under the semblance of contempt, Coiir 
stantius professed his intention of returning into 
Europe, and of giving chace to J ulian ; for he 
never spoke of his military expedition in any other 
light than that of a hunting party.'® In the camp 
of Hierapolis, in Syria, he conmninicated this de- 
sign to his army j slightly mentioned the guilt and 
rashness of the Ca'sar ; and ventured to assure 
them, that if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to 
meet them in the field, they would be unable to 
sustain the fire of their eyes, and the irresistible 
weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the 
emperor was received with military applause, and 
Theodotus, the president of the council of Iliera- 
polis, requested, with tears of adulation, that his 
city might be adorned with the head of the van- 
quished rebel.^*' A chosen detachment was dis- 
patched away in post-wagons, to secure, if it were 
yet possible, the pass of Sued ; the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines, which had 
been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated to 
the service of the civil war; and the domestic vic- 
tories of Constantins inspired his partisans with the 
most sanguine assurances of success. The notary 
Gaudentius had occupied in his name the provinces 
of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was intercept- 


3^ Tanquam venaticiam praedam caperet: hoc enim ad leniendum 
suorum meturn subinde praedicabat. Amrnian. xxi, 7. 

40 See the speech and preparations in Animianus, xxi. 13. The vile 
Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardon from the mer- 
ciful conqueror, who signified his wish of diminishing his enemies, and 
increasing the number of his friends (xxii. 14.). 
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ed ; and the distress of Julian was increased by 
an unexpected event, which might have been pro- 
ductive of fatal consequences. Julian had received 
the submission of two legions and a cobort of 
archers, who were stationed at Sirmiurn ; but he 
suspected, with reason, the fidelity of those troops, 
which liad been distinguished by the emperor ; and 
it was thought expedient, under tlic pretence of 
the exposed state of tlie Gallic frontier, to dismiss 
them from the most important scene of action. 
They advanced, with reluctance, as far as the con- 
fines of Italy ; but as they dreaded the length 
of the way, and the savage fierceness of the 
Germans, they resolved, by the instigation of 
one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to 
erect the banners of Constantins on the walls of 
that impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian 
perceived at once the extent of the mischief, and 
the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. 
By his order, .lovinus led back a part of the army 
into Italy ; and the siege of Aquileia was formed 
with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the 
yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of the 
place with skill and perseverance ; invited the rest 
of Italy to imitate the example of their courage 
■and loyalty; and threatened the retreat of Julian, 
if he should be forced to yield to the superior num- 
bers of the armies of the East.'*' 


Animian. xxi. 7. 1 1, 12. He seems to describe, with superduous 
labour, the operations of the siege of Aquileia, which, on this occasion, 
maintained its impregnable fame. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. (>8.) 
ascribes this accidental revolt to the wisdom of Constantins, whose 
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and death 
of Con- 
stantius. 
A.D. 361. 
Nov. 3. 


But the humanity of Julian was preserved from 
the cruel alternative, which he pathetically laments, 
of destroying or of being himself destroyed : and 
the seasonable death of Constantius delivered the 
Roman empire from the calamities of civil war. 
The approach of winter could not detain the 
monarch at Antioch ; and his favourites durst not 
oppose his impatient desii’e of*i’evenge. A slight 
fever, which was j)crhaps occasioned by the agita- 
tion of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of 
the journey ; and Constantius was obliged to halt 
at the little town of Mopsucrene, twelve miles be- 
yond Tarsus, where he cx])ired, after a short illness, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fourth of his reign.'’' His genuine character, which 
was composed of pride and w'eakncss, of supersti- 
tion and cruelty, has been fully dis])layed in the 
preceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. 
The long abuse of power rendered him a consider- 
able object in the eyes of his contemporaries ; but 
as pei’sonal merit can alone deserve the notice of 


assured victory he announces with some appearance of truth. Con- 
stantio quern credebat proculdubio fore victoreiii : nemo eniin omnium 
tunc ab hac constanti sententia discrepebat, Annnian. xxi. 7. 

His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus 
(xxi. 14, 15, 16.) ; and wc are authorised to despise and detest the fool- 
ish calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 68.), who accuses Julian of con- 
triving the death of his benefactor. The private repentance of the 
emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian (p. (>6. and Orat. xxi. 
p. 389.), is not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with the public 
verbal testament, which prudential considerations might dictate in the 
last moments of his life.* 


* Wagner thinks this sudden and chiefs of the army, who up to 
change of sentiment altogether a this time had been hostile to Julian, 
fiction of the attendant courtiers Note in loco. Ammian. — M, 
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posterity, the last of the sons of Constantine may chap. 
be dismissed from tlie world, with the remark, that ^ ^ ‘ . 

he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of 
his father. Before C’onstantius expired, he is said 
to have named Julian for his successor ; nor does 
it seem improbable, that his anxious concern for 
the fate of a young and tender wife, wliom he left 
with child, may havp prevailed, in his last moments, 
over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. 
Eusebius, and his guilty associates, made a faint 
attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs, by 
tlie election of another emperor ; but their intrigues 
were rejected with disdain, by an army which now 
abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two 
officers of rank were instantly dispatched, to assure 
Julian, that every sword in the empire would be 
drawn for his service. 'I'he military designs of that 
prince, who had formed three different attacks 
against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate 
event. AVithout shedding the blood of his fellow- 
citizens, he escajicd the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete 
victory. Impatient to visit the place of his birth, 
and the new capital of the cm})ire, he advaneed 
from Naissus through the mountains of Haemus, 
and the cities of Thrace. When he reached Ple- 
I'aclea, at the distance of sixty miles, all Constanti- 
nople was poured forth to receive him ; and he Julian 
made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful acclam- stantTuopic! 
ations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. "• 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him 
with eager respeet ; and were perhaps disappointed 
when they beheld the small stature and simple 

VOL. IV. D 
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garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had 
vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and who 
had now traversed, in a successful career, the 
whole continent of Europe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus.'*'* A few 
days afterwards, when the remains of the deceased 
emperor were landed in the harbour, the subjects 
of Julian applauded the I'eal or affected humanity 
of their sovereign. On foot, witliout his diadem, 
and clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied 
the funeral as far as the churcli of the Holy 
Apostles, where the body was deposited : and if 
these marks of respect may be interpreted as a 
selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of his 
Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to 
the world, that he had forgot the injuries, and 
remembered only the obligations, which he had 
received from Constantins.** As soon as the legions 
of Aquileia were assured of the death of the em- 
peror, they opened the gates of the city, and, by 
the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an 
easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of Julian; 
who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired 
the undisputed possession of the Homan empire.*** 


In describing the triiimpli of Julian, Ammianus (xxii. 1, 2.) as- 
sumes the lofty tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 5(i. p.281 ) sinks to the grave simplicity of an historian. 

The funeral of Constantins is described by Ammianus (xxi. 16.), 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. U9.^, Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xi. 27.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ivi. p. 283.), and Philostorgius (1. vi. 
C.6. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 265.) These writers, and their 
followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very different eyes 
both the dead and the living emperor. 

The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascer- 
tained. The day is probably the sixth of November, and the year 
must be either 331 or 332. Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom.iv. 
p. 693. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have preferred the earlier 
date. 
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Pliilosophy had instructed Julian to compare chap. 
the advantages of action and retirement ; but the . ^ 

elevation of Ins birth, and the accidents of his life, Hiscmi 
never allowed him the freedom of choice. He memrami 
might perhaps sincerely have preferred the groves '‘f®- 
of the academy, and the society of Athens ; but he 
was constrained, at first by the will, and afterwards 
by the injustice of Constantins, to expose his 
person and fame to the dangers of Imperial great- 
ness ; and to make himself accountable to the 
world, and to posterity, for the happiness of 
millions.'*® Julian recollected with terror the 
observation of his master Plato'*^, that the govern- 
ment of our flocks and herds is always committed 
to beings of a superior species ; and that the con- 
duct of nations requires and deserves the celestial 
powers of the Gods or of the Genii. From this 
principle he justly concluded, that the man who pre- 
sumes to reign, should aspire to the perfection of 
the divine nature ; that he should purify his soul 
from her mortal and tenestrial part ; that ho should 
extinguish his appetites, enlighten his understand- 
ing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild 
beast, which, according to the lively metaphor 
of Aristotle'*®, seldom fails to ascend the throne of 

-^<5 Julian himself (p. 253 — 2G7.) has expressed these philosophical 
ideas with much eloquence and some aftectation, in a very elaborate 
(’q)istle to Themistius. Tljc Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. ii. p. 146 — 193.), 
who has given an elegant translation, is inclined to believe that it was 
the celebrated Themistius, whose orations are still extant. 

^7 Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Petavius (not. p. 95.) observes that this 
passage is taken from the fourth book Dc Legibus; but cither Julian 
quoted from memory, or his MSS. were different from ours. Xenophon 
opens the CyrOpoedia with a similar reflection. 

'O dv9()ijJ7rov KeXtuiov Trpo^^TiOrjtri Kai Ot'ipiov. Aristot. ap. 

Julian, p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with a single beast, 
affords the stronger reading of 9t)pia, which the experience of despotism 
may warrant. 


D 2 
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a despot. The throne of Julian, wliich tlie death 
of Constantins fixed on an independent basis, was 
the seat of reason, of virtue, and perliaps of vanity. 
He despised the lionours, renounced the pleasures, 
and discharged with incessant diligence the duties, 
of his exalted station ; and there were few among 
his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diiijLlem, had they been 
obliged to submit their time and their actions to 
the rigorous laws which that philosojjhic emperor 
imposed on himself. One of his most intimate 
friends'*", who had often shared the frugal simplicity 
of his table, has remarked, that his light and 
sparing diet (which was usually of the vegetable 
kind) left his mind and body always free and active, 
for the various and important business of an author, 
a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a prince. In 
one and the same day, he gave audience to several 
ambassadors, and wrote, or dictated, a great nund)cr 
of lettei's to his generals, his civil magistrates, his 
private friends, and the different cities of his do- 
minions. He listened to the memorials which had 
been received, considered the subject of the peti- 
tions, and signified his intentions more rapidly than 
they coidd be taken in short-hand by the dili- 
gence of his secretaries. He possessed such flex- 
ibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, 
that he could employ his hand to write, his ear to 
listen, and his voice to dictate ; and pursue at once 
three several trains of ideas without hesitation, and 

Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. p.310,.31 1,3J2.) has 
given this interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He himself 
(in Misopogon, p. 350.) mentions his vegetable diet, and upbraids the 
gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch. 
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without error. While his ministers reposed, the chap. 
prince flew with agility from one lahour to another, . 
and, after a liasty dinner, retired into his library, 
till the public business, which he had appointed 
for the evening, summoned him to interrupt the 
prosecution of his studies. The supper of the 
emperor was still less substantial than the former 
meal ; his sleep was never clouded by the fumes of 
indigestion ; and, except in the short interval of a 
marriage, which was the efiect of policy rather than 
love, the chaste Julian never shared his bed with a 
female companion.'’” He was soon awakened by 
the entrance of fresh secretaries, who had slept the 
preceding day ; and his servants were obliged to 
wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself scarcely any other refreshment than 
the change of occupations. The predecessors of 
Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, 
indulged their jnierile taste for the games of the 
Circus, under the specious jiretence of complying 
with the inclinations of the ])eople ; and they fre- 
(piently remained the greatest part of the day as 
idle s])ectators, and as a part of the sjflendid spec- 
tacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four races "'’* 


Lcctiiliis . . . Vcsttiliiini toris purior, is the praise which Mamer- 
tiniis (PaneG;yr. Vet. xi. l‘h) addresses to Julian himself, Libanius 
affirms, in sober peremptory hinguage, that Julian never knew a woman 
before his marriage, or after the death of his wife (Orat. Parent, 
c. Ixxxviii. p.313.). The chastity of Julian is confirmed by the impar- 
tial testimony of Ammianiis (xxv.4), and the partial silence of the 
Christians. Yet Julian ironically urges the reproach of the people of 
Antioch, that he almost nliuai^s (mf tirnrav^ in Misopogon. p.345.) lay 
alone. This suspicious expression is explained by the Abbe de la 
Bleterie (Hist, de Jovicn, tom. ii. p. 103 — 109.) with candour and 
ingenuity. 

‘’i See Salmasius ad Sueton. in (Jaud. c.xxi. A twenty-fifth race, 
D o 
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CHAP, was completely finished. On solemn festivals, 

. Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable 

dislike to these frivolous amusements, condescended 
to appear in the Circus ; and after bestowing a 
careless glance at five or six of the races, he hastily 
withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost, that was not 
devoted to tlie advantage of tluj public, or the im- 
provement of his own mind.'’- By this avarice of 
time, he seemed to protract the short duration of 
his reign ; and if‘ the dates were less securely ascer- 
tained, we should refuse to believe, that only six- 
December, tccn montlis clapscd between the death of Con- 
Mareh!^* stantius and the departure of his successor for the 
A.D. 363. Persian war. The actions of Julian can only be 
preserved by the care of the historian ; but the 
portion of his voluminous writings, which is still 
extant, remains as a monument of the application, 
as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The 
Misopogon, the Ca\sar.s, several of his orations, and 
his elaborate work against the Christian religion, 
were composed in the long nights of the two 
winters, the former of which he passed at Con- 
stantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 


or mmus, was added, to complete the minibcr of one hundred cliariots, 
four of which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad fluinina currus. 

It appears, that they ran five or seven tiincfj round the Ale/a (Sueton. 
in Domitian. c.4«); and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus at 
Rome, the Hippodrome at Constantino]) I e,) Sic. it might be about a 
four-mile course. 

Julian, in Misopogon. p.340. Julius Cmsar had offended the 
Roman people by reading his dispatches during the actual race. 
Augustus indulged their taste, or his own, his constant attention to 
the important business of the Circus, for which he professed the warm- 
est inclination. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 
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The reformation of the Imperial court was one chap. 
of the tirst and most necessary acts of the govern- , , 

ment of Julian.®® Soon after his enti'ance into Reform- 
the palace of Constantinojde, he had occasion for 
the service of a barber. An officer magnificently 
dressed, immediately presented himself. “ It is a 
barber,” exclaimed the prince, with affected sur- 
prise, “ that I want, and not a receiver-general of 
the finances.”®^ He questioned the man concerning 
the profits of his employment ; and was informed, 
that besides a large salary, and some valuable per- 
quisites, he enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty 
servants, and as many hoi'ses. A thousand barbers, 
a thousand cup-bearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed in the several offices of luxury ; and 
the number of eunuclis could be compared only 
with the insects of a summer’s day.®® The monarch 
who resigned to his subjects the superiority of 
merit and virtue, was distinguished by the oppres- 
sive magnificence of his dress, his table, his build- 
ings, and his train. The stately palaces erected 
by Constantine and his sons, were decorated with 
many coloured marbles, and ornaments of massy 
gold. The most exquisite dainties were procured, 
to gratify their pride, rather than their taste ; birds 


. ’ 5 The reformation of the palace is described by Animianiis (xxii. 4.), 

Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ixn. p. 288, &:c.}, Maniertinus (in Pancg} r. 
Vet. xi. 11.), Socrates, (1. iii. c. 1.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 24.). 

Ego non rationalcm jiissi sed tonsorem acciri Zonaras uses the 
less natural image of a senator. Yet an ofliccr of the finances, who was 
satisfied with wealth, might desire and obtain the honours of the 
senate. 

Mayfipo7Uj pi'tv %iXio?'c, Koifptag Sh ovk iXarrovcy dn>n'^6vvc 7 r\eiot<g, 
crfxt'ivrj rpaTTtZoTTOiMVy evi ouxovc virtp rag fiviag rrapa roig iroiptaiv fi' jypt, are 
the original words of Libanius, which I have faithfully quoted, lest I 
should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of the royal household. 

D 4 
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of the most distant climates, fish from the most 
remote seas, fruits out of their natural season, 
winter roses, and summer snows.®® The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expence of the 
legions ; yet the smallest part of this costly multitude 
was subservient to the use, or even to the splen- 
dour, of the throne. The monarch was disgraced, 
and the people was injured, by the creation and 
sale of an infinite number of obscure, and even 
titular employments ; and the most worthless of 
mankind might jjurchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, from 
the public revenue. The waste of an enormous 
household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the 
bribes which they extorted from those who feared 
their enmity, or solicited their favour, suddenly 
enriched these haughty menials. They abused 
their fortune, without considering their past, or 
their future, condition ; and their rapine and ve- 
nality could be equalled only by the extravagance 
of their dissipations. Their silken robes were 
embroidered with gold, their tables were served 
with delicacy and profusion ; the houses which 
they built for their own use, would have covered 
the farm of an ancient consul ; and the most 
honourable citizens were obliged to dismount from, 
their horses, and respectfully to salute an eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. The luxury 

ic The expressions of Mamertinus are lively and forcible. Quin 
etiam prandiorum et cffinarum laboratas magnitiulincs Romanus populiis 
sensit ; cum quaesitissimoe dape.s non gustii sed difficultatibiis aestima- 
rentiir; miracula avium, longinqui maris pisces, alieni temporis poma, 
sestivse nives, hybernae rosfe. 
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of the palace excited tlie contempt and indigna- 
tion of Julian, who usually slept on the ground, 
who yielded with reluctance to the i.idispensable 
calfs of nature ; and who placed his vanity, not iti 
emulating, but in despising, the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extir])ation of a mischief which was 
magnified even beyond its real extent, he was im- 
patient to relieve the distress, and to appease the 
murmurs, of the people ; who support with less 
uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are con- 
vineed that the fruits of their industry are appro- 
priated to the service of the state. But in the 
execution of this salutary work, Julian is accused 
of proceeding with too much haste and inconsiderate 
severity. By a single edict, he reduced the palace 
of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dis- 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependents'’^ without providing any just, or at 
least benevolent, excej)tions, for the age, the ser- 
vices, or the poverty, of the faithful domestics of 
the Im})erial fiiinily. Such indeed was the temper 
of Julian, who seldom recollected the fundamental 
maxim of Ai’istotle, that true virtue is placed at an 
equal distance between the opposite vices. The 
splendid and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the j)crson of Con- 
stantine, were consistently rejected by his philo- 
sophic successor. But with the fopperies, Julian 

•‘>7 Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on the 
eunuchs (Orat. vii. against I’olyclet. p. 117 — 1^7.). Libanius contents 
himself with a cold but positive denial of the fact, which seems indeed 
to belong more properly to Constantins. This charge, however, may 
allude to some unknown circiimstanee. 


CHAP. 

XXII. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

alFected to renounce the decencies of dress ; and 
seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws 
of cleanliness. In a satirical performance, which 
was designed for the public eye, the emperor des- 
cants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the 
length of his nails, and the inky blackness of his 
hands ; protests, that although the greatest part of 
his body was covered with hair, the use of the razor 
was confined to his head alone ; and celebi'ates 
with visible complacency, the shaggy and populous^^ 
beard, which he fondly cherished, after the example 
of the philosophers of Greece. Had .Julian con- 
sulted the simjile dictates of reason, the first ma- 
gistrate of tlie Romans would have scorned the 
affectation of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have 
remained imperfect, if Julian had only corrected 
the abuses, without punishing tlie crimes, of his 
predecessor’s reign. “We are now delivered,” 
says he, in a familiar letter to one of his intimate 
friends, “ we are now surprisingly delivered from 
“ the voracious jaws of the Hydra.'’" I do not 
“ mean to apply the epithet to my brother Con- 
“ stantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie 
“ light on his head ! But his artful and cruel 

In the Misopogon (p. .338,339.) he draws a very singular picture 
of himself, and the following words are strangely characteristic ; avroe 
TTpocriOeiKa rdv f5a0vi^ rovrovt irwy iova .... ravni roi ^laOlovrwv ai'tx;n- 
l^Ku Tibp (()9tip{bv uj(TTrfpiv TOW 9ri(.Ho)v. The friends of the Abb^ 
dc la Bletcrie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, not to 
translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovien, 
tom. ii. p. 94.). Like him, I have contented myself with a transient 
allusion ; but the little animal, which Julian ?iamcs, is a beast familiar to 
man, and signifies love, 

'’y Julian, epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses the words rroXvKiipaXov 
in writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was conversant 
with the Greek poets. 
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“ favourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
“ a prince, whose natural mildness cannot be 
“ praised without some efforts of adulation. It 
“ is not, however, my intention, that even those 
“ men should be oppressed : they are accused, 
“ and they sliall enjoy the benefit of a fair and 
“ impartial trial.” To conduct this inquiry, Julian 
named six judges of tlic highest rank in the state 
and army ; and as he wislied to escape the re- 
proach of condemning his personal enemies, he 
fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on 
tlie Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; and transferred 
to the commissioners an absolute jiower to pro- 
nounce and execute their final sentence, without 
delay, and without appeal. TJie office of president 
was exercised by the venerable prmfect of the East, 
a .second Sallust'’'*, whose virtues conciliated the 
esteem of Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. 
He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus'”, 
one of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly 
celebrated by the doubtful evidence of his own 
applause. But the civil wisdom of two magistrates 

The two Sallusts, the |)iTtTect of Gaul, and tb(* pracfcct of the East, 
must be carefully distinguished (Hist, des Einpercurs, tom. iv. p. 69f>. ). 
I have used the surname of Sccuudus, as a convenient epithet. The 
second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Cliristians themselves ; and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, has celebrated his 
virtues (Orat. hi. p. 90.). See a curious note of the Abbe de la Bleterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. .303.* 

Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi. 1.) for bestowing the offices 
of Treasurer and IVaefcct on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &c. 
like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. 1.) among the ministers 
of Julian, quorum merita norat et fidem. 


* Gibbonus secundum habet pro error in taste. Wagner inclines to 
nuinero, quod tamen est viri agno- transfer the chief guilt to Arbetio. 
men. Wagner, note in loc. Amm. — M. 

It is not a mistake ; it is rather an 


chat. 

XXII. 
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Punish- 
ment of the 
innocent 
and the 
guilty. 


was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four 
generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbctio. 
Arbetio, whom the public woidd have seen with 
less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was 
supposed to possess the secret of the commission ; 
the armed and angry leaders of the Jovian and 
Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal •, and 
the judges were alternately swaiyed by the laws of 
juslice, and by the clamours of faction.*’" 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long 
abused the favour of Constantins, expiated, by an 
ignominious death, the insolence, the corruption, 
and cruelty of his servile reign. The executions 
of Paul and Apodemius (the tbrmer of whom was 
burnt alive) were accejited as an inadequate atone- 
ment by the widows and orphans of so many hun- 
dred Romans, whom thofcc legal tyrants had 
betrayed and murdered. But justice herself (if 
we may use the pathetic expression of Ammianus*’'*) 
appeared to weej) over the fate of Ursulus, the 
treasurer of the empire ; and his blood accused 
the ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been 
seasonably relieved by the intrepid liberality of 
that honest minister. The I'age of the soldiers, 
whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was 


the cause and the excuse of his death j and the 


emperor, deeply wounded by his own reproaches 
and those of the public, offered some consolation 


The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Am- 
mianus (xxii. 3.) and praised by Libanius (Urat. Parent, c. 74. p. 299, 
300.). 

63 Ursuli vero necern ipsa niihi videtur flesse justitia. Libanius, who 
imputes his death to the soldiers, attem[)ts to criminate the count of the 
largesses. 
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to the fumily of Ursuhis, by the restitution of his chap. 
confiscated fortunes. IJefbre the end of the year , 
in which they had been adorned with the ensigns 
of the prefecture and consulship'^^ Taurus and 
riorentius were reduced to implore the clemency 
of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The 
former was banished to Vercelhe in Italy, and a 
sentence of death _was pronounced against the 
latter. A Mdse prince should have l ewarded the 
crime of Taurus : the faithful minister, wJien Jie 
was no longer able to ojipose the progress of a 
rebel, had taken refuge in the court of his bene- 
factor and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of 
Florentins justified the severity of the judges ; and 
his escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian ; who nobly checked tlie interested dili- 
gence of an informer, and refused to learn what 
place concealed the wretched fugitive from his 
just resentment.”'"’ Some months after the tribunal 
of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the ])ra'torian 
vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and 
Artemius”” duke of Fgypt, were executed at 
Antioch. Artemius had reigned the cruel and 
corrupt tyrant of a great province ; Gaudentius 


Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names of the 
commonwealth, that the jiublic wa.s .surjtrised and scandalized to hear 
T.aurus summoned as a criminal under the consulship of Taurus. The 
summons of his colleague Florentins was probably delayed till the com- 
mencement of the ensuing year. 

Ammian. xx. 7. 

For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, sec Julian (Epist. x. 
p. 379.), and Ammianus (xxii. (i. and Vales ad loc.). The merit of 
Artemius, who demolished temples, and was put to death by an 
apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin churclics to honour him as 
a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attCvSts, that he was not only a 
tyrant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to justify this indiscreet 
promotion. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom.vii. p. 1319. 
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CHAP.- had long practised the arts of calumny against the 
. innocent, the virtuous, and even the person of 
Julian himself. Yet the circumstances of their 
trial and condemnation were so unskilfully managed, 
that these wicked men obtained, in the public 
opinion, the glory of suffering for the obstinate 
loyalty with wliich they had supported the cause of 
Constantius. The rest of his servants were pro- 
tected by a general act of oblivion ; and they were 
left to enjoy with impunity the bribes which they 
had accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or 
to oppress the friendless. This measure, which, 
on the soundest ])rinciplcs of ])olicy, may deserve 
our approbation, was executed in a manner which 
seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a 
multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly 
re-demanded the gifts whicli they had imprudently 
or illegally bestowed ; he foresaw the endless pro- 
secution of vexatious suits ; and he engaged a 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, 
that if they would repair to Chalcedon, he would 
meet them in person, to hear and determine their 
complaints. But as soon as they were landed, he 
issued an absolute order, which prohibited the 
watermen from transporting any Egyptian to Con- 
stantinople ; and thus detained his disappointed 
clients on the Asiatic shore, till their patience and 
money being utterly exhausted, they were obliged 
to return with indignant murmurs to their native 
country.®' 

67 See Ammian. xxii. 6. and Vales ad locum ; and the Codex Theo- 
dosianus, J.ii. tit. xxxix. leg. i.; and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. 
p. 218. ad locum. 
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The numerous army of spies, of agents, and chap. 
informers, enlisted by Constantins to secure the . 
repose of one man, and to interrupt that of millions. Clemency 
was immediately disbanded by his generous sue- “ 
cessor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and 
gentle in liis punishments ; and his contempt of 
treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, and 
of courage. Conscious of sujierior merit, he was 
persuaded that few among his subjects would dare 
to meet him in the field, to attempt his life, or 
even to seat themselves on his vacant throne. 

The philosojiher could excuse the hasty sallies of 
discontent ; and the liero could despise tlie am- 
bitious projects which sur])assed the fortune or the 
abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple 
garment ; and this indiscreet action, which, under 
the reign of Constantins, would liavc been con- 
sidered as a cajiital offence”'', was reported to 
Julian by the officious importunity of a private 
enemy. The monarch, after making some inquiry 
into the rank and character of his rival, dispatched 
the informer with a present of a pair of purple 
slippers, to complete the magnificence of his Im- 
perial habit. A more dangerous conspiracy was 
formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had 
resolved to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise 
near Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their 

The president Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c. 
des Romains, c. xiv. in his works, tom. iii. P.448,44'9.) excuses this 
minute and absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions the most indif- 
ferent in our eyes miglit excite, in a Roman mind, the idea of guilt and 
danger. This strange apology is sup[)orted by a strange misappre- 
hension of the English laws, “ chez une nation .... ou il est defendu 
“ de boirc a la sant<5 d’unc certaine personne.” 
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CHAP, euilt ; and they were conducted in chains to the 
. presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a 

lively representation of the wickedness and folly of 
their enterprise, instead of a death of torture, 
which they deserved and expected, pronounced a 
sentence of exile against the two principal offenders. 
The only instance in whicli Julian seemed to depart 
from his accustomed clemency, was the execution 
of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, had 
aspired to seize the reins of empire. But that 
youth was the son of Marcellus, the general of 
cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Gallic 
war, had deserted tlie standard of the Cmsar, and 
the republic. Witliout ap})caring to indulge his 
personal resentment, Julian might easily confound, 
the crime of the son and of the father ; but he 
was reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, and 
the liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal 
the wound which had been inflicted by the hand 
of justice.® 

His love of, Julian was not insensible of the advantages of 
freedom.™ From his studies he had imbibed the 
republic, spirit of aucieiit sages and heroes ; his life and. 
fortunes had depended on the caprice of a tyrant ; 
and when he ascended the throne, his pride was 
sometimes mortified by the reflection, that the 
slaves who would not dare to censure his defects 


The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy wliich was formed 
against his life at Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10. and 
Vales ad loc.), and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 99. p. 323.). 

70 According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by Julian ad 
Themist. p.261.), the form of absolute government, the Tra^if^acriXtia, is 
contrary to nature. Both the prince and the philosopher choose, how- 
ever, to involve this eternal truth in artful and laboured obscurity. 
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were not worthy to applaud bis virtues.^^ He chap. 
sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental despotism, . 
which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient 
habits of fourscore years, had established in the 
empire. A motive of superstition prevented the 
execution of tlie design which Julian had frequently 
meditated, of relieving his head from the weight 
of a costly diadem but he absolutely refused 
the title of Domimis or Lord’^'^^ a word wliich was 
grown so familiar to the ears of the Romans, tliat 
they no longer remembered its servile and hu- 
miliating origin. The office, or rather the name, 
of consul, was cherished by a prince who contem- 
plated with reverence the ruins of the republic ; 
and the same behaviour which had been assumed 
by the prudence of Augustus, was adopted by 
Julian from choice and inclination. On the a.d. sgs. 
calends of January, at break of day, the new 
consuls, Mamertinus and Nevutta, hastened to the 
palace to salute the emperor. As soon as he was 
informed of their approach, he leaped from his 
throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and com- 
pelled the blushing magistrates to receive the 
demonstrations of his affected humility. From the 

71 That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian himself. 

Ammian. xxii. 10. 

Libaniiis (Orat. Parent, c. 95. p.‘320.), who mentions the wish 
and design of Julian, insinuates, in mysterious language orno 

yvovrojv . . . -, dW’ //v afjifivtov v KioXtHov), that tlic emperor was re- 
strained by some particular revelation. 

^3 Julian in Misopogon, p. 313. As he never abolished, by any 
public law, the proud appellations of Despot, or Dominus, they are still 
extant on his medals (Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. .38, 39.) ; and the 
private displeasure which he affected to express, only gave a different 
tone to the servility of the court. The Abb6 de la Bieteric (Hist, de 
Jovien, torn. ii. p. 99 — 10"2.) has curiously traced tlie origin and progress 
of the word Dominus under the Imperial government. 

VOL. IV. 
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pi lace they proceeded to the senate. The em- 
peror, bn foot, marched before tJieir litters ; and 
the gazing multitude admired tlic image of ancient 
times, or secretly blamed a conduct, which, in 
their eyes, degraded the majesty of the purple.'* 
But the behaviour of Julian was uniformly sup- 
ported. During the games of the Circus, he had, 
imprudently or designedly, performed the manu- 
mission of a slave in the presence of the consul. 
The moment he was reminded tliat he had tres- 
passed on the jurisdiction of another magistrate, he 
condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of 
gold ; and embraced this public occasion of de- 
claring to the world, tliat he was subject, like the 
rest of his fellow-citizens, to the laws’**, and even 
to the forms, of the republic. The spirit of his 
administration, and his regard for the place of his 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of 
Constantinople, the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still enjoyed by the senate 
of ancient Rome.'** A legal fiction was introduced, 
^d gradually established, that one half of the 
national council had migrated into the East : and 
the despotic successors of Julian, accepting the 
title of Senators, acknowledged themselves the 

74 Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet.'xi. 
28, 29, 30.) celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, asto- 
nished and intoxicated by the condescension of his master, 

7’’ Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables : 

Si inalc condiderit in quoin quis carmina, jus est, 

Judiciumque 

Horat. Sat. ii. 1.82. 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337.) owns himself subject to the law ; and the 
Abb^ de la Bletcrie (Hist, de Jovien, tom.ii. p. 92.) has eagerly em- 
braced a declaration so agreeable to bis own system, and indeed, to the 
true spirit of the Imperial constitution. 

76 Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 158. 
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members of a respectal)le body, which was per- chap. 
mitted to represent the majesty of the Roman a 
name. From Constantinople, the attention of the 
monarch was extended to the municipal senates of 
the provinces. He abolished, by repeated edicts, 
the unjust and pernicious exemptions wliich had 
withdrawn so many idle citizens from tlie service 
of their country ; and by imposing an equal dis- 
tribution of public duties, he restored tlie strength, 
ilie splendour, or, according to the glowing ex- 
pression of Libanius"', the soul of the expiring 
cities of his em])irc. The venerable age of Greece iiiscare of 
excited the most tender compassion in the mind 
of Julian ; which kindled into rapture when he 
recollected the gods ; the heroes ; and the men, 
superior to heroes and to gods ; who have be- 
queathed to the latest posterity the monuments of 
their genius, or the example of their virtues. He 
relieved the distress, and restored the beauty, of 
the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus."^ Atlicns 
acknowledged him for her benefactor ; Argos, for 
her deliverer. The pride of Corintli, again rising 
from her ruins with the lionours of a Roman 
colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent repub- 
lics, for the purpose of defraying the games of the 

77 ‘H rT/g /3ovX//c 4't’xn rroXetotj tfTrir. See Libaniiis (Oral. Parent, 
c. 71. p. 296.), Anunianus (xxu. O.j, and the Theodosian Code (1. xii. 
tit. i. Ic”;. 50 — 55.) witli (Todefroy’s Commentary (tom. iv. p. 390 — 

402.). Yet the whole subject of tlie Ciirk/, notwithstanding very 
ample materials, still remains the most obscure in the legal history of 
the empire. 

7^ Quje paiilo ante arida et siti anhelantia visebantur, ea nunc perlui, 
mundari, madere ; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnasia, Imtis et gaudentibus 
populis freqiientari ; dies festos, ct cclebrari veteres, et novos in 
horiorem principis consccrari (Mamertin. xi. 9.) He particularly re- 
stored the city of Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which had been 
instituted by Augustus. 

E ^ 
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CHAP. Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphitheatre 
, with the hunting of bears and panthers. From 

this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of 
Argos, which had inherited from their remote 
ancestors tlie sacred office of perpetuating the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean games, 
claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis 
and Delphi w'as respected by the Corinthians ; but 
the poverty of Argos tempted the insolence of 
oppression ; and the feeble complaints of its de- 
puties were silenced by the decree of a provincial 
magistrate, who seems to have consulted only the 
interest of the capital in which he resided. Seven 
years after this sentence, Julian’" allowed the cause 
to be referred to a superior tribunal ; and his 
eloquence was interjiosed, most pi'obably with suc- 
cess, in the defence of a city, which had been the 
royal seat of Agamemnon**, and had given to Ma- 
cedonia a race of kings and conqueroi's.*^' 

Julian, an The laborious administration of military and 
a^udge."*^ civil affairs, which were multiplied in ])roportion 
to the extent of the empire, exercised the abilities 


70 Julian. Epist. xxxv. p. 407 — 411. This epistle, whic'h illustrates 
the declining age of Greece, is omitted by the Abbe de la Bleterie; and 
strangely disfigured by the Latin translator, who, by rendering drtXtia, 
tributum, and Iclmtcu, pofulnuy directly coatradicts the sense of the 
original. 

He reigned in Mycenae at the distance of fifty stadia, or six 
miles, from Argos : but these cities, which alternately flourished, are 
confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, 1. viii. p. 579. edit. Amstel, 
1707. 

81 Marshani, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Temenus 
and Hercules may be suspicious ; yet it was allowed, after a strict 
inquiry by the judges of the Olympic games (Herodot. 1. v. c. 22.) at 
a time when the Macedonian kings were obscure and unpopular in 
Greece. When the Achaean league declared against Philip, it was 
thought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire (T. Liv. 
xxxii. 22.). 
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unknown to the modern sovereigns of Europe. 
The arts of persuasion, so diligently cultivated by 
the first Caesars, were neglected by the military 
ignorance and Asiatic pride of their successors ; 
and if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, 
whom tliey feared, they treated with silent disdain 
the senators, whom they despised. The assemblies 
of the senate, wliicli Constantins had avoided, were 
considered by Julian as the place where he could 
exhibit, with the most jiropricty, the maxims of a 
republican, and tlie talents of a rhetorician. He 
alternately practised, as in a scliool of declamation, 
tlie several modes of praise, of censure, of exhort- 
ation ; and his friend Libanius has remarked, that 
the study of Homer taught him to imitate the 
simple, concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness 
of Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes 
of a winter’s snow, or the pathetic and forcible 
eloquence of Ulysses. The functions of a judge, 
which are sometimes incompatible with those of a 
prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as a 


His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent, e. 75, 76. 
p. 300, 301.) who distinctly mentions the orators of Horner. Socrates 
(1. iii. c. I.) has rashly asserted thut Julian was the only (rrince, since 
Julius (^resar, who harangued the senate. All the pi'edecessors of 
Nero (Tacit. Annul, xiii. 3. ), and many of his successors, possessed the 
faculty of speaking in public ; and it might be proved by various ex- 
amples, that they frequently exercised it in the senate. 

Ammianus (xxi. 10.) has impartially stated the merits and defects 
of his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91. p. 315, 
&c.) has seen only the fair side, and his picture, if it flatters*the person, 
^presses at least the duties, of the judge. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 
iv. p. 120.) who suppresses the virtues, and exaggerates even the venial 
faults, of the Apostate, triumphantly asks, Whether such a judge was 
fit to be seated between Minos and Rhadainanthus, in the Elysian 
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duty, but as an amusement ; and although he might 
have trusted the integrity and discernment of his 
Prmtorian praefects, he often placed himself by their 
side on the seat of judgment. The acute penetra- 
tion of his mind was agreeably occupied in detecting 
and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, who 
laboured to disguise the truths of facts, and to 
pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes for- 
got the gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or 
unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by the loud- 
ness of his voice, and the agitation of his body, the 
earnest vehemence with w'hich he maintained his 
opinion against the judges, the advocates, and their 
clients. But his knowledge of his own temper 
prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, 
the reproof of his friends and ministers ; and when- 
ever they ventured to oppose the irregular sallies 
of his passions, the spectators could observe the 
shame, as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. 
The decrees of Julian were almost always founded 
on the principles of justice ; and he had the firm- 
ness to resist the two most dangerous temptations, 
which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under 
the specious forms of compassion and equity. He 
decided the merits of the cause without weighing 
the circumstances of the parties ; and the poor, 
whom he wished to relieve, were condemned to 
satisfy the just demands of a noble and wealthy 
adversary. He carefully distinguished the judge 
from the legislator**^ ; and though he meditated a 

Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, 
lift^-four have been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian. (Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p. 04 — 67.) The Abb^ de la 
Bleterie (torn. ii. p. 329 — 330.) has chosen one of these laws to give an 
idea of Julian’s Latin style, which is forcible and elaborate, but less 
pure than his Greek. 
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necessary reformation oftlic Roman jurisprudence, chap. 
he pronounced sentence according to the strict and . 
literal interpretation of those laws, which the ma- 
gistrates were bound to execute, and the subjects 
to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped he cha- 
of their purple, and cast naked into the world, 
would immediately . sink to the lowest rank of 
' ociety, without a hope of emerging from their ob- 
scurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in 
some measure, independent of his fortune. What- 
ever had been his choice of life ; by the force of 
intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense application, 
he would have obtained, or at least he would have 
deserved, the highest honours of his profession ; 
and Julian might have raised himself to the rank 
of minister, or general, of the state in which he 
was horn a private citizen. If the jealous caprice 
of power had disappointed his expectations ; if he 
had prudently declined the paths of greatness, the 
employment of the same talents in studious solitude 
would liAvc placed, beyond the reach of kings, his 
present happiness and his immortal tame. When 
we inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 
tention, the portrait of Julian, something seems 
wanting to the grace and perfection of the whole 
figure. His genius was less powerful .and sublime 
than that of Caesar ; nor did he possess the consum- 
mate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Tra- 
jan appear more steady and natural, and the philo- 
sophy of Marcus is more simple and consistent. Yet 
Julian sustained adversity witli firmness, and pros- 
perity with moderation. After an interval of one 

E 4 - 
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CHAP, hundred and twenty years from the death of 
, Alexander Severus, the Romans beheld an emperor 
who made no distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures ; who laboured to relieve the distress, 
and to revive the spirit, of his subjects ; and who 
endeavoured always to connect authority with 
merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, 
and religious faction, was constrained to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of his genius, in peace as well 
as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, that the 
apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that 
he deserved the empire of the world.^'’ 


^ ’ - - - - Dnetor fortissimus arniis ; 

Conditor ct Jeguni cclohorriinus ; ore manuque 
ConsLiltor patriai; s(‘d non consultor hubendie 
Rcliiiionis ; aniiins tercentiini inillia Divuni. 

Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidiis orbi. 

Prudent. Aj)otheosis, 450, &c. 

The consciousness of' a ^encrous sentiment seems to have raised the 
Christian poet above iiis usual mediocrity. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

The Belii/ioH of Julian .. — Universal Toleration. — He at- 
tempts to restore and reform the Patjan Worslup — to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusathn. — His artfd Persecution of the 
Christians. — Mutual Zeal and Injustiee. 

The character of Apostate has injured the reput- chai’. 
ation of. I Lilian; and the enthusiasm which clouded , ^ 

his virtues, has exaggerated the real and apparent RUigionof 
magnitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance 
may represent him as a philosojihic monarch, who 
studied to protect, with an equal liand, the religious 
factions of the empire ; and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people, 
from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of Atha- 
nasius. A more accurate view of the character and 
conduct of .Julian w'ill remove this favourable pre- 
possession for a prince who did not escape the 
general contagion of the times. ACe enjoy the 
singular advantage of comparing the pictures which 
have been delineated by his fondest admirei's, and 
his implacable enemies. The actions of Julian are 
faithfully related by a judicious and candid his- 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. 

The unanimous evidence of his contemporaries is 
confirmed by the public and private declarations of 
the emperor himself; and his various writings 
express the uniform tenor of his religious senti- 
ments, which policy would have prompted him to 
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dissemble rather than to affect. A devoutand sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome con- 
stituted the ruling passion of Julian'; the powers 
of an enlightened understanding were betrayed and 
corrupted by the influence of superstitious preju- 
dice ; and the phantoms which existed only in the 
mind of the emperor, had a real and pernicious 
effect on the government of the empire. The ve- 
hement zeal of the ChrLstians, who despised the 
worship, and overturned the altars, of those fabu- 
lous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irre- 
concilable hostility with a very numerous party of 
his subjects ; and he was sometimes tempted by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to vio- 
late the laws of prudence, and even of justice. 
The triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name of 
Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has been 
overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of 
which the signal was given by the sonorous trumpet^ 
of Gregory Nazianzen. " The interesting nature of 


^ I shall transcril)e some of his own expressions from a short reli- 
gious discourse which the Imperial pontiff' composed to censure the 
bold impiety of a Cynic. 'AXV ojumc ovroj i>ri n tovq Otov(j Tritp^HKa, Koi 
(piXio, Kcil Kai liCojiai, Kai irdvO* cittXohj rd roiavra 7rpd^ avrov^ 

TTCia^iOy orraTTcp dv rig Kai ina Trpdc dyaOorg ^eiTTrorar, irpog CiiSacTKdXoifgy 

rrpbg Trartpacy Trpbg Kijdffwvag, Orat. vii. p. 212. The variety and co- 
piousness of the Greek tongue seem inadeiiuate to the fervour of his 
devotion, 

2 The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 
vanity, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, 
to the living and the dead ; and above all, to the great Constantius 
(h rig aiaOrjaigy an odd Pagan expression). He concludes with a bold 
assurance, that he has erected a monument not less durable, and much 
more portable, than the columns of Hercules. See Greg. Nazianzen, 
Orat. iii. p. 50. iv. p. 134-, 

3 See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into 
two orations in Gregory’s Works, tom. i. p. 49 — 1.34. Paris, 1630. 
It was published by Gregory and his friend Basil (iv. p. 133.), about 
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the events which were crowded into the short reign chap. 
of this active empcj'or, deserve a just and circuin- . 
stantial narrative. His motives, his counsels, and 
his actions, as far as they are connected with the 
history of religion, will be the subject of the present 
chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostacy, may Ills cdu- 
be derived from the early period of his life, when 
he was left an orphan in the hands of the murderers 
of his family. The names of Christ and of Con- 
stantins, the ideas of slavery and of religion were 
soon associated in a youthful imagination, which 
was susceptible of the most lively impressions. 

Tlie care of his infancy was entrusted to Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomcdia^ who was related to him on 
the side of his mother ; and till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he received from his 
Christian preceptors the education not of a hero, 
but of a saint. The emperor, less jealous of a 
heavenly, than of an earthly crown, contented him- 
self with the imperfect character of a catechumen, 
while he bestowed the advantages of baptism’’ on 
the nephews of Constantine.'’ They were even 


six months after the death of Julian, when his remains had been 
carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120.); but while Jovian was still on the throne 
(iii. p. 54. iv. p. I 17.). I have derived much assistance Irorn a French 
version and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735, 

4 Nicomedim ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quern gcncre longius 
contingebat (Ainmian. xxii. 9.). Julian never expresses any gratitude 
towards that Arian prelate ; but he celebrates his j)receptor, the eunuch 
Mardonius, and describes his mode of education, which inspired his 
pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and perhaps the re- 
ligion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 351, .352. 

Greg. Naz. iii. p. 70. He laboured to effect that holy mark in the 
blood, perhaps of a Taurobolium. Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 3G1. 
No. 3, 4. 

Julian himself (Enist. li. p. 454.) assures the Alexandrians that he 
had been a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth 
year of his age. 
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CHAP, admitted to tlie inferior offices of the ecclesiastical 
. ‘ order; and Julian publicly read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the. cliurch of Nicomedia. The study of 
religion, which tlicy assiduously cultivated, ap- 
peared to produce the fairest fruits of faitJi and 
devotion.^ They prayed, they fasted, they dis- 
tributed alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and 
oblations to the tombs of the martyrs ; and the 
sjdendid monument of St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was 
erected, or at least was undertaken, by the joint 
labour of Gallus and Julian.'" They respectfully 
conversed with the bishops who were eminent for su- 
perior sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the 
monks and hermits, who had introduced into Cap- 
])adocia the voluntary hardships of the ascetic life.® 
As the two princes advanced towards the years of 
manhood, they discovered; in their religious sen- 
timents, the difference of their characters. The 
dull and obstinate understanding of Gallus, em- 
^ braced, with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; which never influenced his conduct, or 
moderated his passions. The mild disposition of 
the younger brother was less repugnant to the 

7 Sec his (^liristian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory 
fiii. p. 58.), Socrates (I, iii. c. 1.), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 2.). lie 
escaped very narrowly from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 

^ The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus, was 
prosecuted with vigour and success ; but the earth obstinately rejected 
and subverted the structures which were imposed by the sacrilegious 
hand of Julian. Greg. iii. p. 59, 60, 61. Such a partial earthquake, 
attested by many living spectators, would form one of the clearest 
miracles in ecclesiastical story. 

The philosopher (Fragment, p. 288.) ridicules the iron chains, &c. 
of these solitary fanatics (^see Tillcmont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 661, 
662.), who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle and social animaf 
avBpioTTOv (puati ttoXitikov Zmov kciI t)fjifpov. Tlie Pagan supposes, that 
because they had renounced the gods, they were possessed and tor- 
mented by evil daemons. 
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precepts of the Gospel ; and his active curiosity 
might Jiave been gratified by a theological system, 
which explains the mysterious essence of the Deity; 
and opens the boundless prospect of invisible and 
future worlds. But the independent s])irit of 
Julian refused to yield the passive and unresisting 
obedience which was required, in the name of 
religion, by the haughty ministers of the church. 
Their speculative opinions were imposed as posi- 
tive laws, and guarded by the terrors of eternal 
punishments ; but while they jnescribed the rigid 
formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the 
actions of the young prince ; whilst they silenced 
his objections, and severely checked the freedom 
of his inquiries, they secretly provoked his impatient 
genius to disclaim the authority of Iiis ecclesiastical 
guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy.’” 
The fiei’ce contests of the Eastern bishops, the 
incessant alterations of their creeds, and the jirofane 
motives which ajipeared to actuate their conduct, 
insensibly strengthened the jirejudice of Julian, 
that they neither understood nor believed the 
religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity 
with that favourable attention which adds weight 
to the most res[)ectable evidence, he heard with 
suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acute- 
ness, the doctrines for which he already entertained 

'0 See Julian apud Cyril, 1. vi. p. 206. 1. viii. p. 253. 262. “You 
“ perseeute,” says he, “ those heretics who do not mourn the dead 
“ man precisely in the way which you approve.” He shews himself a 
tolerable theologian ; but he maintains that the Christian Trinity is not 
derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 
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CHAP, an invincible aversion. Whenever the young 
. princes were directed to compose declamations on 

the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian 
always declared himself the advocate of Paganism ; 
under the specious excuse that, in the defence of 
the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might 
be more advantageously exercised and displayed. 

He cm- As soon as Gallus was invested with the honours 
mythology purplc, Juliau was permitted to breathe the 

of PagaS- air of freedom, of literature, and of Paganism. “ 
The crowd of sophists, who were atti'acted by the 
taste and liberality of their royal pupil, had formed 
a strict alliance between the learning and the religion 
of Greece ; and the poems of Homer, instead of 
being admired as the original productions of human 
genius, were seriously ascribed to the heavenly 
inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The deities 
of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal 
bard, imprint themselves on the minds which are 
the least addicted to superstitious credulity. Our 
familiar knowledge of their names and characters, 
their forms and attributes, seems to bestow on 
those airy beings a real and substantial existence j 
and the pleasing enchantment produces an imper- 
fect and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to our 
reason and experience. In the age of Julian, 
every circumstance contributed to prolong and for- 
tify the illusion ; the magnificent temples of Greece 
and Asia ; the w^orks of those artists who had ex- 

n Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10. p. 232, &c. Greg. Nazianzen, 
Orat. iii. p. 61. Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 68, 69, 70. Edit. 
Comraelin. 
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pressed, in painting' or in sculpture, the divine con- chap. 
ceptions of the poet ; the pomp of festivals and 
sacrifices ; the successful arts of divination ; the 
popular traditions of oracles and prodigies ; and 
the ancient practice of two thousand years. The 
weakness of polytheism was, in some measure, 
excused by the moderation of its claims ; and the 
devotion of the Pagans was not incompatible with 
the most licentious scepticism. Instead of an 
indivisible and regular system, which occupies the 
whole extent of the believing mind, the mythology 
of tlie Greeks was composed of a thousand loose 
and flexible parts, and the servant of the gods was 
at liberty to define the degree and measure of his 
religious faith. The creed which .Julian adopted 
for his own use was of the largest dimensions ; and, 
by a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary 
yoke of the Gosjicl, whilst he made a voluntary 
offering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apollo. One of the orations of Julian is con- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother of the 
gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice, so rashly perfoi’ined by the mad- 
ness of the Phrygian boy. The pious emperor 
condescends to relate, without a blush, and without 
a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the shores 
of Pergamus to the mouth of the Tyber ; and the 
stupendous miracle, which convinced the senate and 
people of Rome that the lump of clay, which their 
ambassadors had transported over the seas, was 

A modern philosopher has ingeniously compared the different 
operation of theism and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or con- 
viction which they protluce in the human mind. See Hume’s Essays, 
vol. ii. p.44?4— 457. in 8vo. edit. 177/, 
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The alle- 
gories. 


endowed with life, and sentiment, and div^inc 
powej-. For the truth of this prodigy, he appeals 
to the public monuments of the city j and censures, 
with some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste 
of those men, who impertinently derided the sacred 
traditions of their ancestors. 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely em- 
braced, and warmly encouraged, the superstition of 
the peo])le, reserved for himself the privilege of a 
liberal interpretation ; and silently withdrew from 
the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of the 
temple. The extravagance of the Grecian my- 
thology proclaimed with a clear and audible voice, 
that the pious incpjirer, instead of being scandalized 
or satisfied with the literal sense, should diligently 
explore the occult wisdom, which had been dis- 
guised, by the prudence of antiquity, under the 
mask of folly and of fable. The philosophers of 
the Platonic school'®, Plotinus, Porphyry, and the 


The Idaean mother lamlcd in Italy about the end of the second 
Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, who 
cleared her fame by disgracing the graver modesty of the Roman ladies, 
is attested by a cloud of witnesses. Their evidence is collected by 
Drakenborch (ad Siliurn Italicum, xvii. 33.) ; but we may observe that 
Livy (x\ix. 14.) slides over the transaction with discreet ambiguity. 

>4 1 cannot refrain from transcribing the emphatieal words of Julian: 
k/ioi dt doKel TaujTrnXttri 7ri<TTtmiif fiaWov tu roiavra, y rovrotai roTfj 
tov TO xpvxtip/ov cpifiv fdv, oyik: H ouc't tr /^AfTrei. Orat. V. p. Ibl. Julian 
likewise declares his firm belief in the aneiJia, the holy shields, which 
dropt from heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the strange blindness 
of the Christians, who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 194. 

See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Crat. vii. p. 216. 222.). 
His reasoning is less absurd than that of some modern theologians, who 
assert that an extravagant or contradictory doctrine must be divine ; 
since no man alive could have thought of inventing it. 

16 Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a partial and 
fanatical history; and the learned Brucker (Hist; Philosoph. tom. ii. 
f). 217 — 303.) has employed much labour to illustrate their obscure 
lives, and incomprehensible doctrines. 
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divine lamblicliiis, M'erc admired as the most skilful 
masters of this allegorical science, which laboured 
to soften and harmonize the deformed features of 
Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in 
the mysterious pursuit by JEdcsius, the venerable 
successor of lamblichus, aspired to the possession 
of a treasure, which he esteemed, if we may credit 
his solemn asseverations, far above the empire of 
the world. It was indeed a treasure, which 
deiived its value only from opinion ; and every 
artist who flattered himself that be bad extracted 
the precious ore from the surrounding dross, 
claimed an equal right of stamping tlie name and 
figure the most agreeable to his peculiar fancy. 
The fable of Atys and Cybele had been already 
explained by Porphyry ; but his labours served 
only to animate the pious industry of Julian, who 
invented and ])ublished his own allegory of that 
ancient and mystic tale. This freedom of inter- 
pretation, which miglit gratify the ])ride of the 
Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art. Without 
a tedious detail, the modern reader could not form 
a just idea of the strange allusions, the forced ety- 
mologies, the solemn trifling, and fhe impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal 
the system of the universe. As the traditions of 
Pagan mythology were variously related, the sacred 
interpreters were at liberty to select the most con- 
venient circumstances ; and as they translated an 


Julian, Orat. vii. p. 222 . He swears with the most fervent anti 
enthusiastic devotion;- and trembles, lest he should betray too much of 
these holy mysteries, which the profane might deride with an impious 
Sardonic laugh. 

VOL. IV. F 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, arbitrary ciplier, they could extract from rtwy fable 
. any sense wliich was adapted to their favourite 
system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious 
form of a naked Venus was tortured into the dis- 
covery of some moral precept, or some physical 
truth; and the castration of Atys explained the 
revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the 
separation of the human soul from vice and error. 

Theoiogi- The tlieological .system of.Tu]ian ap])ears to have 
jXn“ contained the .sublime and important principles of 
natural religion. But as the faitli, which is not 
founded on revelation, must remain destitute of any 
firm assurance, the discij)Ie of Plato imprudently 
relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition ; and 
the popular and philosophic notion of the Deity 
seems to have been confounded in the practice, the 
writings, and even in the mind of Julian.’® The 
pious emperor acknowledged and adored the 
Eternal Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed 
all the perfections of an infinite nature, invisible to 
the eyes, and inaccessible to the understanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, or 
rather, in the Platonic language, had generated, the 
gradual succession of dependent spirits, of gods, of 
daemons, of heroe.s, and of men ; and every being 
which derived its existence immediately from the 


Sec the filth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever 
issued from the Platonic school arc not worth the short poem of 
Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. The transition of Atys, 
from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic comjilaint, for his irre- 
trievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, an eunuch with despair. 

1 > The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Ccesars, 
p. 308. with Spanheinrs notes and ilhi.strations, from the fragments in 
Cyril, 1. ii. p. 57, 58. and especially from the theological oration in 
Solem Regem, p. 130 — 158. addressed, in the confidence of friendship, 
to the prtefect Sallust. 
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First Cause, received tJie inherent gift of immor- chap. 

^ . XXI ir 

tality. That so precious an advantage might not ^ 
be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator liad 
entrusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods 
the office of forming the human body, and of arrang- 
ing the beautiful harmony of the animal, the vege- 
table, and the mineral kingdoms. To tlie conduct of 
these divine ministers he delegated the temporal 
government of tliis lower world ; but their imper- 
fect administration is not exempt from discord or 
error. Tlie earth, and its inliabitants, are divided 
among them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, 
of Mercury or Venus, may be distinctly traced in 
the laws and manners of their peculiar votaries. 

As long as our immortal souls are confined in a 
mortal j)rison, it is our interest as well as our duty, 
to solicit the favour, and to deprecate the wrath, of 
the powers of heaven ; whose j)ride is gi-atihed by 
the devotion of mankind ; and whose grosser parts 
may be supposed to derive some nourishment from 
the fumes of sacrifice, The inferior gods might 
sometimes condescend to animate tJie statues, and 
to inhabit the temples, which were* dedicated to 
their honour. They might occasionally visit the 
earth, but the heavens were the projier throne and 
symbol of their glory. The invariable order of 
the sun, moon, and stars, was hastily admitted by 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration ; and 

‘^0 Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascribing it to his bwouritc 
Marcus Antoninus (Ciesarcs, p. 3.33.). The Stoics and Platonists hesi- 
tated between tlie analogy of bodies, and the purity of spirits ; yet the 
gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical fancy of Aristophanes 
and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the immortal gods. 

See Observations de S[)ariheim, p. 284-. 44-4-, &c. 

F ^2 
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Fanaticism 
of the phi- 
losophers. 


their eternity \ifps a sufficient evidence that they 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
hut of tlie Omnipotent King. In the system of 
the Platonists, the visible was a type of the in- 
visible world. The celestial bodies, as they were 
informed by a divine spirit, might be considered as 
the ohjects the most wortliy of religious worship. 
The Sun, whose genial influence pervades and 
sustains the universe, justly claimed the adoi'ation 
of mankind, as the bright representative of the 
Logos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent 
image of the intellectual Father.'^' 

In every age, the absence of genuine inspiration 
is supplied by the strong illusions of enthusiasm, 
and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in the time 
of Julian, these arts had been practised only by 
the pagan ])riests, for the su])port of an expiring 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed 
to the interest and habits of the sacerdotal cha- 
racter. But it may a))pear a subject of surprise and 
scandal, that the philosophers themselves should 
have contributed to abuse the superstitious cre- 
dulity of mankind'--, and that the Grecian mysteries 
should have been supported by the magic or the- 
urgy of the modern Platonists. They arrogantly 


"llX/ov Xfeyw, 7u ayaXfia kw Kai kwovv^ teat ayaOofQyoif 

rov votjrrS) Trarpoij. Jdliiin, epist, li. In another place (apud Cyril, 
l.ii. p. 69.), he calls the 8un, God, and the throne of God. Julian 
believed the Platonician Trinity ; and only blames the Christians for 
preferring a mortal, to an immortal. Logos. 

The sophists of Kiinapius perform as many miracles as the saints 
of the desert ; and the only circumstance in their favour is, that they 
arc of a less gloomy complexion. Instead of devils with horns and 
tails, lamblichiis evoked the genii ol‘ love, Eros and Anteros, from 
two adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys i.ssued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their father, and* retired at his command, 
p. 26, 27. 
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pretended to control the order of nature, to explore 
the secrets of futurity, to command the service of i.. 
the inferior dmmons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the sui)erior gods, and, by disengaging 
the soul from lier material bands, to re-unite that 
immortal particle with the Infinite and Divine 
Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of .Julian initiation 
tempted tlie pliiloso])liers with the hojies of an of 
easy conquest ; which, from the situation of their 
young proselyte, might be ])roductive of the most 
important consequences.^’^ Julian imbibed the first 
rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth 
of JBdesius, who had fixed at Pergamus Jiis wan- 
dering and persecuted school. But as the de- 
clining strength of that venerable sage was unequal 
to tlie ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception 
of his pupil, two of his most learned disciples, 
Chrysanthes and Eusebius, supplied, at his own 
desire, the ])lace of their aged master. These 
philoso])hers seem to have prej)ared and distributed 
their res})ective parts ; and they artlull}^ contrived, 
by dark hints, and affected disputes, to excite the 
impatient hopes of the aspirant y till they delivered 
him into the hands of their associate, Maximus, 
the boldest and most skilful master of tlie Theurgic 
science. By his hands, .Julian was secretly initi- 
ated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of liis age. 

His residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural 

The dexterous management of these sophists, who played their 
credulous pupil into each other’s hands, is fairly told by Eunapius 
(p. 69 — 79.), with iinsus[)cctin^ simplicity. The Abbe de la Bletcrie 
understands, anti neatly describes, the whole comedy ( Vie dc Julien, 
p. 61— 67.). 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

alliance of philosophy and superstition. He ob- 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the 
mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general 
decay of the Grecian worsliij), still retained some 
vestiges of their primaev^al sanctity ; and such was 
the zeal of Julian, that he afterwards invited the 
Eleiisinian pontiff’ to tlie court of Gaul, for the sole 
purpose of consummating, by mystic rites and 
sacrifices, the great work of Jiis sanctification. As 
these ceremonies were performed in the depth of 
caverns, and in the silence of tlie night; and as 
the inviolable secret of the mysteries was preserved 
by the discretion of tlie initiated, I shall not presume 
to describe the horrid sounds, and fiery ajiparitions, 
which were presented to the senses, or the imagi- 
nation, of the credulous aspirant^'^ till the visions 
of comfort and knowledge broke ujion him in a 
blaze of celestial light.-'* In the caverns of Ephesus 
and Eleusis, the mind of Julian was penetrated 
with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm ; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes 
of pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be ob- 
served, or at least susjicctcd, in the characters of 
the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment 
he consecrated his life to the service of the gods; 
and while the occu])ations of war, of government. 

When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the cross, 
the dasmons instantly disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71.). Gregory 
supposes that they were frightened, but the priests declared that they 
were indignant. The reader, according to the measure of his faith, will 
determine this profound question. 

A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is 
shewn by Dion Chrysostom, Themistius, Prod us, and 8tohmus. The 
learned author of the Divine Legation has exhibited their words (vol.i. 
p. 239, 247, 248, 280. edit. 1705.), which lie dexterously or forcibly 
applies to his own hypothesi^^. 
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and of study, seemed to claim the whole measure chap. 
of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night , ‘ ^ 
was invariably reserved for the exercise of private 
devotion. The temperance wl)ich adorned the 
severe manners of the soldier and the philosopher, 
was connected with some strict and frivolous rules 
of religious abstinence; and it was in honour of 
Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on [)articular days, denied himself the use of some 
■particular food, which might have been offensive 
to his tutelar deities. By these voluntary fasts, 
he ])repared his senses and his understanding for 
the frequent and familiar visits with which he was 
honoured by the celestial powers. Notwithstanding 
the modest silence of Julian himself, we may learn 
from his faithful friend, the orator Lihanius, that 
he lived in a perpetual intercourse with the gods 
and goddesses ; tliat they descended upon earth, 
to enjoy the conversation of their favourite hero ; 
that they gently interrn})ted his slumbers by 
touching his hand or his hair ; that they warned 
him of every impending danger, and conducted 
him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of 
his life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate 
knowledge of his heavenly guests, as readily to 
distinguish the voice of Jupiter from that of 
Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure 
of Hercules.-” These sleeping or waking visions, 
the ordinary effects of abstinence and fanaticism, 
would almost degrade the emperor to the level of 

Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; 
but Libanins expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the 
religious hero (begat, ad Julian, p. 157. and Orat. Parental, c. Jxxxiii. 
p. 809, 310.). 
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cHAi’. an Effv'ptian monk. But the useless lives of 

. ^ ' , Antony or Pachomius were consumed in these 

vain occupations. Julian could break from the 
dream of superstition to arm himself for battle ; 
and after vanquishing in the field the enemies of 
Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, to dictate 
the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to in- 
dulge his genius in the elegaijt pursuits of litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

nisrcii- Xhe important secret of the apostasy of Julian 

glOUS (lis- . ^ 1 » 1 T * 1 *7*1 

simulation, was intiTisted to the fidelity of the nutiated, with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and religion.-’ The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became 
the object of the hope.s, the prayers, and the jire- 
dictions of the Pagans, in every province of the 
empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal 
proselyte, tliey fondly expected the cure of every 
evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; and 
instead of disapproving of the ardour of their pious 
wishes, Julian ingenuou.sly confessed, that he was 
ambitious to attain a situation, in which he might 
be useful to his country and to his religion. But 
this religion was viewed wdth an hostile eye by 
the successor of Constantine, whose capricious 
passions alternately saved and threatened the life 
of Julian. The arts of magic and divination were 
strictly prohibited under a despotic government, 

‘^7 Libanius, Orat. Parent, o. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some reason 
to suspect the secret apostacy of his brother; and in a letter, which 
may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion 
of their ancestors ; an argument, which, as it should seem, was not yet 
perfectly ripe. See Julian. Op. p. 434. and Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. 
p, HI. 
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which condescended to fear them; and if the chap. 
Pagans were reluctantly indulged in the exercise . 
of their superstition, the rank of Julian would 
have excepted him from the general toleration. 

The apostate soon became the presumptive heir 
of the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians.^® 

But the young prince, Avho aspired to the glory of 
a hero rather than of a martyr, consulted his 
safety by dissembling his religion ; and the easy 
temper of polytheism permitted him to join in the 
public worship of a sect which he inwardly de- 
spised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of 
his friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. 

“ As the statues of the gods,” says that orator, 

“ which have been defiled with filth, arc again 
“ placed in a magnificent temple ; so the beauty 
“ of truth was seated in the mind of Julian, after 
“ it had been purified from the errors and follies of 
“ his education. His sentiments were clianaed ; 

“ but as it would have been dangerous to have 
“ avowed his sentiments, his conduct still con- 
“ tinned the same. Very different from the ass in 
“ iEsop, who disguised himself witli a lion’s hide, 

“ our lion was obliged to conceal himself under 
“ the skin of an ass ; and, while he embraced the 
“ dictates of reason, to obey tiu' laws of prudence 
“and necessity.-*”’ The dissimulation of Julian 
lasted about ten years, from his secret initiation at 

(Jregory (iii. p. 50.), witii inluinian zeal, censures Constantins 
for sparing the infant apostate (icaKiot; (noOn^ra). His French translator 
(p. 265.) cautiously observes, tliat such expressions must not be prises 
a la lettre. 

Libanius, Orat. Parental, c. ix. p. 233. 
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CHAP. Ephesus to the beginning of tlic civil war ; when he 
XXI II. liimself at once the implacable enemy of 

Christ and of Constantins. This state of constraint 
might contribute to strengtlien his devotion ; and 
as soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assist- 
ing, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of the 
Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience 
of a lover, to burn his free and voluntary incense 
on the domestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. 
But as every act of dissimulation must be painful 
to an ingenuous spirit, the ])rofessiou of Christi- 
anity increased the aversion of Julian for a religion 
which oppressed the freedom of his mind, and 
compelled him to hold a conduct rejiugnant to the 
noblest attributes of humati nature, sincerity and 
courage. 

He writes Xlic inclination of Jidian might prefer the gods 
Christian- of Homer, and of the Scipios, to the new faith, 
which his uncle had established in the Roman em- 
pire ; and in which he himself had been sanctified 
by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 
pher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dissent 
from Christianity, which was supported by the 
number of its converts, by the chain of prophecy, 
the splendor of miracles, and the weight of evi- 
dence. The elaborate work •*, which he composed 
amidst the preparations of the Persian war, con- 
tained the substance of those arguments which he 
had long revolved in his mind. Some fragments 
have been transcribed and preserved, by his adver- 


TO Fabricius (Bibliotli. Grxe. 1. v. c. viii. p.88— 90.) and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 11—47.) have aecnrately compiled 
all that can now be discovered of Jnlian’s work against the Christians. 
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sary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria ; and 
they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance 
of the style, and the rank of the author, recom- 
mended his writings to the public attention 5 and 
in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity, 
the celebrated name of Porphyry was efRiced by 
the superior merit or reputation of Julian. The 
minds of the faithful were either seduced, or scan- 
dalized, or alarmed ; and the pagans, who some- 
times presumed to engage in the unequal dispute, 
derived, from tlie popular work of their Imperial 
missionary, an inexhaustible supply of fallacious 
objections. But in the assiduous ])rosccution of 
these theological studies, the emperor of the Ro- 
mans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and passions 
of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable 
obligation to maintain and })ropagate his religious 
opinions ; and whilst lie secretly ap})lauded the 
strength and dexterity with which lie wielded the 
weapons of controversy, he was tempted to distrust 
tlie sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of 
his antagonists, who could obstinate ly resist tlie 
force of reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and in- 
dignation the apostasy of Julian, had much more 


CHAP. 

XXIII. 


Universal 

toleration. 


*1 About seventy years after the death of .lulian, he executed a task 
which had been feebly attempted by Philip ol' Side, a [)rolix and con- 
temptible writer. Even the work of Cyril has not entirely satisfied the 
most favourable judges : and the Abbe de la lileterie (Preface a fllist. 
de Jovien, p. 30. 3:^.) wishes that some ihcolo^icti phi! nsephv (a strange 
centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. ” 

Libaniiis^(()rat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313.), who has been sus- 
pected of assisting his friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in 
necem Julian, p. 255. etlit. Morel.) to the writings of Porpliyry. His 
judgment may be arraigned (Socrates, k iii. c. 23. ), but Libanius cannot 
be accused of flattery to a deatl prince. 
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to fear from his power than from his arguments. 
The pagans, who were conscious of his fervent 
zea], expected, perhaps with impatience, that the 
flames of persecution should be immediately kin- 
dled against the enemies of the gods ; and that 
the ingenious malice of Julian would invent some 
cruel refinements of death and torture, which had 
been unknown to the rude and inexperienced fury 
of his predecessors. But the hopes, as well as the 
fears, of the religious factions were apparently 
disappointed, by the prudent humanity of a prince 
who was careful of his own fame, of the public 
peace, and of the rights of mankind. Instructed 
by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded, 
that if the diseases of the body may sometimes be 
cured by salutary violence, neither steel nor fire 
can eradicate the erroneous o])inions of the mind. 
The reluctant victim may be dragged to <he foot 
of the altar ; but the heart still abhors and disclaims 
the sacrilegious act of the hand. Religious obsti- 
nacy is hardened and exasj)eratcd by oppression 5 
and, as soon as the persecution subsides, those who 
have yielded, are restored as penitents, and those 
who have re.si.sted are honoured as saints and 
martyrs. If Jidian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty 
of Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible 
that he should stain his memory with the name of 
a tyrant, and add new glories to the Catholic 


Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283,284. ) has eloquently ex- 
plained the tolerating principlc.s and conduct of lii.s Imperial friend. 
In a very remarkable epistle to the people of Bostra, Julian himself 
(epist, lii.) professes his moderation, and betrays his zeal, which 
is acknowledged by Ainmianiis, and exposed by (Iregory (Orat. iil. 
p. 72. 
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church, which Iiad derived strength and increase 
from the severity of tlie pagan magistrates. Ac- 
tuated by these motives, and apprehensive of dis- 
turbing the repose of an unsettled reign, .Julian 
surprised the world by an edict, which was hot un- 
worthy of a statesman, or a philosoi)her. lie ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world, 
the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the 
only hardship which he inflicted on the Christians, 
was to deprive them of the power of tormenting 
their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatised with 
the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. The 
pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an 
express order, to open all their temples''^; and tliey 
were at once delivered from the oppressive laws, 
and arbitrary vexations, which they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine, and of his sons. 
At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who had 
been banished by the Arian monarch, were recalled 
from exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the 
Eunomians, and those who, with a more prosperous 
fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the council of 
Nice. .Julian, who understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the 
leaders of the hostile sects, that he might enjoy 
the agreeable spectacle of their furious encounters. 
The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked 


3^ In Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express 
command, before the death of Constantins (Libaii. Orat. Parent, c. 55. 
p. 280.); and Julian declares himself a Pa^an, in his public manifesto 
to the Athenians. This unquestionable evidence may correct the hasty 
assertion of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constantinople to be the 
place where he discovered his attachment to the gods. 
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the emjieror to exclaim, “ Hear me ! the Franks 
have heard me, and the Alemanni ; ” but he soon 
discovered that he was now engaged with more 
obstinate and implacable enemies ; and though he 
exerted the powers of oratory to persuade them to 
live in concord, or at least in peace, he was per- 
fectly satisfied, before he dismissed them from his 
presence, that lie had nothing to dread from the 
union of the Christians. The impartial Ammianus 
has ascribed tliis affected clemency to the desire of 
fomenting the intestine divisions of the church ; 
and the insidious design of undermining the foun- 
dations of Christianity, was inseparably connected 
w'ith the zeal which Julian professed, to restore the 
ancient religion of the emjiire.’^ 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, 
according to the custom of his predecessors, the 
character of supreme pontift' ; not only as the most 
honourable title of Imperial greatness, but as a 
sacred and important office ; the duties of which he 
was resolved to execute with pious diligence. As 
the business of the state prevented the emperor 
from joining every day in the public devotion of 
his subjects, he dedicated a domestic chapel to his 
tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens were filled with 
statues and altars of the gods ; and each apart- 
ment of the palace displayed the appearance of a 
magnificent temple. Every morning he saluted the 


Ammianus, xxii. 5. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 5. Bestia moritur, tran- 
quillitas redit .... oinnes epi.scopi qui tie propriis sctlibus fuerant 
exterminati per intlulgentiam novi principis ad ecclesias redeunt. Jerom. 
adversu.s Luciferianos, tom. ii. p. 14-3. Optatiis accases the Donatists 
for owing their safety to fin apostate (1. ii. c. 16. p. 36, 37. edit. 
Dupin.). 
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parent of light witli a sacrifice; tlie blood of an- 
other victim was slied at tlie moment when the Sun 
sunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, the Stars, 
and the Genii of the night, received their respective 
and seasonable honours from the indefatigable 
devotion of Julian. On solemn festivals, he regu- 
larly visited the temple of the god or goddess to 
whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, and 
endeavoured to excite the religion of the magis- 
trates and people by the example of liis own zeal. 
Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendour of his purple, and 
encompassed by the golden shields of his guards, 
Julian solicited, with resjiectful eagerness, the 
meanest offices which contributed to the worship 
of the gods. Amidst the sacred but licentious 
crowd of priests, of inferior ministers, and of female 
dancers, who were dedicated to the service of the 
temple, it was the business of the em])erorto bring 
the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to 
draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with the 
consummate skill of an haruspex, the imaginary 
signs of future events. The wisest of the pagans 
censured this extravagant superstition, which 
affected to despise the restraints of prudence and 
decency. Under the reign of a prince, who prac- 
tised the rigid maxims of oeconomy, the expence of 
religious worship consumed a very large portion of 
the revenue ; a constant supply of the scarcest and 
most beautiful birds was transported from distant 
climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods ; an 
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hundred oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian 
on one and the same day ; and it soon became a 
popular jest, tliat if he should return with conquest 
fjom the Persian war, the breed of horned cattle 
must infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expence 
may appear inconsiderable, when it is compared 
with the splendid presents which were offered, 
either by the hand, or by orde.r, of the emperor, to 
all the celebrated places of devotion in the Roman 
world ; and with the sums allotted to repair and 
decorate the ancient temples, which had suffered 
the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of 
Christian rapine. Encouraged by the example, 
the exhortations, the liberality, of their pious sove- 
reign, the cities and families resumed the practice 
of their neglected ceremonies. “ Every part of 
“ the world,” exclaims Libanius, with devout trans- 
port, “ displayed the triumph of religion ; and the 
“ grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding vic- 
“ tims, the smoke of incense, and a solemn train 
“ of priests and prophets, without fear and without 
“ danger. The sound of prayer and of music was 
“ heard on the tops of the highest mountains ; 
“ and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, 
“ and a supper for their joyous votaries.”**® 

But the genius and power of Julian were unequal 
to the enterprize of restoring a religion, which was 


The restoration of the Pagan worslnp is described by Julian 
(Misopogon, p. 340.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60. p. 286, 287. and 
Orat. Consular, ad Julian, p. 245, 246 edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xxii. 
12.), and (Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 121.). These writers agree 
in the essential, and even minute, facts ; but the different lights in 
whieW they view the extreme devotion of Julian, are expressive of the 
gradations of self-applause, passionate i^dmiration, mild reproof, and 
partial invective. 
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destitute of theological principles, of moral pre- chap. 
cepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; which rapidly . 
hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not 
susceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. 

The jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, more espe- 
cially after that office had been united with the 
Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent 
of the Roman empire. Julian named for his vicars, 
in the several provinces, the priests and philoso- 
phers, whom he esteemed the best qualified to co- 
operate in the execution of his great design j and 
his pastoral letters if we may use that name, still 
represent a very curious sketch of his wishes and 
intentions. He directs, that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any 
distinction of birth or fortune, of those persons 
who \irere the most conspicuous for their love of 
the gods, and of men. “ If they are guilty,” con- 
tinues he, “ of any scandalous offence, they should 
“ be censured or degraded by the superior pontiff ; 

“ but as long as they retain their rank, they are 
“ entitled to the respect of the magistrates and 
“ people. Their humility may be shewn in the 
“ plainness of their domestic garb ; their dignity, 

“ in the pomp of holy vestments. When they 
“ are summoned in their turn to officiate before 
“ the altar, they ought not, during the appointed 
“ number of days, to depart from the precincts of 
“ the temple ; nor should a single day be suffered 

37 See Julian. Epistol. xlix.lxii. Ixiii. and a long and curious frag- 
ment, without beginning or end (p.28B — 305.). Tiie supreme pontiff 
derides the Mosaic history, and the Christian discipline, prefers the 
Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the skill of a 
Jesuit, the relative worship of images. 
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CHAP. “ to elapse, without the prayers and the sacrifice, 

, “ which they are obliged to offer for the prosperity 
“ of the state, and of individuals. The exercise of 
“ their sacred functions requires an immaculate 
“ purity, both of mind and body ; and even when 
“ they are dismissed from the temple to the occu- 
“ pations of common life, it is incumbent on them 
“ to excel in decency and virtue the rest of their 
“ fellow-citizens. The priest of the gods should 
“ never be seen in theatres or taverns. His con- 
“ vei'sation should be chaste, his diet temperate, 
“ his friends of honourable reputation ; and if he 
“ sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, he 
“ should appear only as the advocate of those who 
“ have vainly solicited either justice or mercy. 
“ His studies should be suited to the sanctity of 
“ his profession. Licentious tales, or comedies, 
“ or satires, must be banished from his library, 
“ which ought solely to consist of historical and 
“ philosophical writings; of history which is 
“ founded in truth, and of philosophy which is 
“ connected with religion. The impious opinions 
“ of the Epicureans and sceptics deserve his ab- 
“ horrence and contempt but he should dili- 
“ gently study the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, 
“ and of the Stoics, which unanimously teach that 
“ there are gods ; that the world is governed by 
“ their providence; that their goodness is the 
“ source of every temporal blessing ; and that they 

33 The exultation of Julian (p. 301.), that these impious sects, and, 
even their writings, are extinguished, may be consistent enough with 
the sacerdotal character; but it is unworthy of a philosopher to wish 
that any opinions and arguments the most repugnant to his own should 
be concealed from the knowledge of mankind. 
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“ have prepared for the human soul a future 
“ state of reward or punishment.” The Imperial 
pontiff inculcates, in the most persuasive lan- 
guage, the duties of benevolence and liospitality : 
exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the uni- 
versal practice of those virtues ; promises to assist 
their indigence from the public treasury ; and de- 
clares his resolution of establishing hospitals in 
eveiy city, where the poor should be received 
without any invidious distinction of country or of 
religion. Julian beheld with envy the wise and 
humane regulations of the church ; and he very 
frankly confesses his intention to deprive the 
Christians of the applause, as well as advantage, 
which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence. The same spirit of 
imitation might dispose the emperor to adopt 
several ecclesiastical institutions, the use and im- 
portance of which were approved by the success of 
his enemies. But if these imaginary plans of reform- 
ation had been realized, the forced and imperfect 
copy would have been less beneficial to Paganism, 
than honourable to Christianity.^® The Gentiles, 
who peaceably followed the customs of their ances- 
tors, were rather surprised than pleased with the 
introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short 


3 > Yet he insinuates, that the Christians, under the pretence of 
charity, inveigled children from their religion and parents, conveyed them 
on shipboard, and devoted those victims to a life of poverty or servi- 
tude in a remote country (p. 305.). Had the charge been proved, it 
was his duty, not to complain, but to punish. 

40 Gregory Nazianzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative 
(Orat. iii. p. 101, 102, &c,). He ridicules the folly of such vain imi- 
tation ; and amuses himself with inquiring, what lessons, moral or 
theological, could be extracted from the Grecian fables. 
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CHAP, period of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions 
. to complain of the want of fervour of his own 

party."" 

The phiio- The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to em- 
Bophera. the Mends of Jupiter as his personal friends 

and brethren ; and though lie partially overlooked 
the merit of Christian constancy, he admired and 
rewarded the noble perseverance of those Gen- 
tiles who had preferred the favour of the gods to 
that of the emperor."'* If they cultivated the litera- 
ture, as well as the religion, of the Greeks, they 
acquired an additional claim to the friendship of 
.Julian, who ranked the Muses in the number of 
his tutelar deities. In the religion which he had 
adopted, piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous "''' ; and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and 
of philosophers, hastened to the imperial court, to 
occupy the vacant places of the bishops, who had 
seduced the credulity of Constantius. His suc- 
cessor esteemed the ties of common initiation as 
far more sacred than those of consanguinity ; he 
chose his favourites among the sages, who were 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and 
divination ; and every impostor, who pretended to 

1 He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters (Epist. Ixii.). 'Of)Cjv ow ttoXK^v fikv 
oXiyiopiav ovtrav 7//xTv Trpbg rove Otbyg ; and again, bk ovrw paQviXMg, 
&c. Epist. Ixiii. 

He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had 
been twice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priest- 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessinus (Julian. Epist. xxi.). He 
applauds the firmness of Sopater of Hierapolis, who had been repeat- 
edly pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatize (Epist. xxvii. 
p. 401.). 

-js *o vofii^ojv dSE\<i>a XoyovQ te kuI Osibv hpa. Orat. Parent, c, 77, 
p. 302. The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, Liba- 
nius, and the rest of their party. 
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reveal the secrets of futurity, was assured of enjoy- 
ing the present hour in honour and affluence.'*'* 
Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the 
most eminent rank in the friendship of his royal 
disciple, who communicated, with unreserved con- 
fidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his reli- 
gious designs, during the anxious suspense of the 
civil war."*' As soon as Julian had taken possession 
of the palace of Constantinople, he dispatched an 
honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus ; 
who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chry- 
santhius, the associate of his art and studies. The 
prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which shewed itself, according 
to the rules of divination, with the most threaten- 
ing and malignant aspect : but his companion, 
whose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, persisted in 
his interrogations, till he had extorted from the 
gods a seeming consent to his own wishes, and 
those of the emperor. The journey of Maximus 
through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of 
philosophic vanity ; and the magistrates vied with 
each other in the honourable reception which they 
prepared for the friend of their sovereign. Julian 
was pronouncing an oration before the senate, 
when he was informed of the arrival of Maximus. 
The emperor immediately interrupted his discourse, 
advanced to meet him, and, after a tender embrace, 
conducted him by the hand into the midst of the 


The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode 
of divination, are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 

Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles (xv. xvi. xxxix.} in 
the same style of friendship and confidence, are addressed to the philo- 
sopher Maximus. 
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assembly ; where he publicly acknowledged the 
benefits which he had derived from the instructions 
of the philosopher. Maximus^, who soon acquired 
the confidence, and influenced the councils, of 
Julian, was insensibly corrupted by the temptations 
of a court. His dress became more splendid, his 
demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, under 
a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into 
the means by which the disciple of Plato had accu- 
mulated, in the short duration of his favour, a very 
scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other 
philosophers and sophists, who were invited to the 
Imperial residence by the choice of Julian, or by 
the success of Maximus, few were able to preserve 
their innocence or their reputation."^ The liberal 
gifts of money, lands, and houses, were insufficient 
to satiate their rapacious avarice ; and the indigna- 
tion of the people was justly excited by the remem- 
brance of their abject poverty and disintei'ested 
professions. The penetration of Julian could not 
always be deceived : but he was unwilling to de- 


Eunapius * (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79., and in Chrysanthio, p. 14.7, 
148.) has minutely related thcvsc anecdotes, which he conceives to be 
the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the 
frailty of Maximus. His reception at Constantinople is described by 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 86. p.30I.) and Ammianus (xxii. 7.). 

^7 Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high- 
priest of the jprovince. His cautious and temperate use ^f power 
secured him after the revolution ; and he lived in peace ; while Maxi- 
mus, Priscus, &c., were persecuted by the Christian ministers. See 
the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, tom ii 
p. 281—293. * 


* Eunapius wrote a continuation and reprinted in Niebuhr’s Edi- 
of the History of Dexinpus. Some tion of the Byzantine Historians, 
valuable fragments of this work — M. 
have been recovered by M. Mai, 
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spise the characters of those men whose talents chap. 
deserved his esteem : he desired to escape the . 
double reproach of imprudence and inconstancy ; 
and he was apprehensive of degrading, in tlie eyes 
of the profane, the honour of letters and of reli- 
gion/® 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided Conver- 
between the Pagans, who had firmly adhered to 
the worship of their ancestors, and the Christians, 
who prudently embraced the religion of their 
sovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes 
gratified the ruling passions of his soul, superstition 
and vanity ; and he was heard to declare, with the 
enthusiasm of a missionary, that if he could render 
each individual richer than Midas, and every city 
greater than Babylon, he should not esteem himself 
the benefactor of mankind, unless, at the same 
time, he could reclaim his subjects from their im- 
pious revolt against the immortal gods.®*^ A prince, 
who had studied human nature, and who possessed 
the treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt 
his arguments, his promises, and his rewards, to 
every order of Christians** j and the merit of a 

See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 101, 102. p. 324, 325, 326.) and 
Eunapius (Vit. Sophist, in Proa^rcsio, p. 126.). Some students, whose 
expectations perhaps were groundless, or extravagant, retired in disgust 
(Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p. 120.) It is strange that we should not be 
able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont’s chapters (Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 960.). “ La Cour de Julien est pleine de 

‘‘ philosophes et de gens perdus.” 

Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired 
to the glorious title of Conver tisseur, expressive of their zeal and success 
in making proselytes. The word and the idea are growing obsolete in 
France ; may they never be introduced into England ! 

•'0 See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably 
those of Julian himself (Orat. Parent, c. 59. p. 285.). 

When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167.) is desirous to mag- 
nify the Christian firmness of his brother (^acsaidiis, physician to the 
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CHAP, seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the 
**’^*', defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the guilt 
of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, 
with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion of 
his troops, without whose hearty concurrence every 
measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful ; and 
the natural temper of soldierfi made this conquest 
as easy as it was important. The legions of Gaul 
devoted themselves to the faith, as well as to the 
fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and even before 
the death of Constantins, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends, that they assisted with 
fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at the 
sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his 
camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen.*^* The 
armies of the East, which had been trained under 
the standard of the cross, and of Constantins, re- 
quired a more artful and expensive mode of persua- 
sion. On the days of solemn and public festivals, 
the emperor received the homage, and rewarded 
the merit, of the troops. His throne of state was 
encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and 
the republic ; the holy name of Christ was crazed 
from the Laharum ; and the symbols of war, of 


Imperial court, he owns that Caesarius disputed with a formidable 
adversary, ttoXw Iv otcXoIq, kuI fikyav Iv \6yu)v SeivorrjTi, In his in- 
vectives he scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the apostate. 

Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies 
paene singulos milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes incultius, 
potusque aviditate correpti, humeris impositi transeuntium per plateas, 
ex publicis aedibus .... ad sua diversoria portarentur. The devout 

S rince and the indignant historian describe the same scene ; and in 
llyricum or Antioch, similar causes must have produced similar 
effects. 
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majesty, and of pagan superstition, were so dex- 
terously blended, that the faithful subject incurred 
the guilt of idolatry, when he respectfully saluted 
the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review : and each of them, 
before he received from the hand of J ulian a liberal 
donative, proportioned to his rank and services, 
was required to cast, a few grains of incense into 
the flame which burnt upon the altar. Some 
Christian confessors might resist, and others might 
repent ; but the far greater number, allured by the 
prospect of gold, and awed by the presence of the 
emperor, contracted the criminal engagement ; and 
their future perseverance in the worship of the 
gods was enforced by every consideration of duty 
and of interest. By the frequent repetition of 
these arts, and at the expense of sums which would 
have purchased the service of half the nations of 
.Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops 
the imaginary protection of the gods, and for him- 
self the firm and effectual support of the Roman 
legions.®'* It is indeed more than probable, that 
the restoration and encouragement of Paganism 
revealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, 
from motives of temporal advantage, had acquiesced 
in the religion of the former reign ; and who after- 
wards returned, with the same flexibility of con- 
science, to the faith which was professed by the 
successors of Julian. 


Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75. 83 — 86.) and Libanius,(Orat.P8rent. 
c. Ixxxi, Ixxxii. p. 307, 308.) n-fpi rnurijv ti)v airmttfj’, ovk apvuTifiai 
irXovTov nvpXiiaOat /neyap. The sophist Owns and justifies the expenee 
of these military conversions. 
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CHAP. While the devout monarch incessantly laboured 
. to restore and propagate the religion of his an- 

The Jews, ccstors, he embraced tlie extraordinary design of 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. Iif a public 
epistle*^* to the nation or community of the Jews, 
dispersed through the provinces, he pities their 
misfortunes, condemns their oppressors, praises their 
constancy, declares himself their gracious protector, 
and expresses a pious hope, that, after liis return 
from the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay 
his grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy city 
of Jerusalem. The blind superstition, and abject 
slavery, of those unfortunate exiles, must excite 
the contempt of a philosophic emperor j but they 
deserved the friendship of Julian, by their impla- 
cable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of 
the rebellious church ; the power of the Jews was 
not equal to their malice j but their gravest rabbis 
approved the private murder of an apostate®'’ ; and 
their seditious clamours had often awakened the in- 
dolence of the Pagan magistrates. Under the reign 
of Constantine, the Jews became the subjects of 
their revolted children, nor was it long before they 
experienced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. 


-’4 Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. 
Aldus ( Venet. 1499.) has branded it with an k yviimog ; but this stigma 
is justly removed by the subsequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim. 
The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen (1. v. c. 22.), and the purport of 
it is confirmed by Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 1 1 1.), and by Julian himself’. 
Fragment, p. 295. 

The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the 
foundation. The judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon. 
Chron. p. 161, 162. edit. fol. London, 1672.) and Basnage (Hist, des 
Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120.). Constantine made a law to protect Christian 
converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 1. Godefroy, 
tom. vi. p. 215. 
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The civil immunities which had been granted, chap. 

^ XXIII 

or confirmed, by Severus, were gradually repealed . 
by the Christian princes ; and a rash tumult, ex- 
cited by thff Jews of Palestine'’®, seemed to justify 
the lucrative modes of oppression, which were in- 
vented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court of 
Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still 
permitted to exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held 
his re^'idence at Tiberias” ; and the neighbouring 
citias of Palestine were filled with the remains of a 
people, who fondly adhered to the promised land. 

But the edict of Hadrian was renewed and en- 
forced ; and they viewed from afar the walls of the 
holy city, which were profaned in their eyes by 
the triumph of the cross, and the devotion of the 
Christians.''’* 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, the Jerusalem, 
walls of Jerusalem'’® inclosed the two mountains of 
Sion and Acra, within an oval figure of about three 
English miles."® Towards the south, the upper 
town, and the fortress of David, were erected on 
the lofty ascent of Mount Sion : on the north side. 


’’0 Et intcrea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Judceoruiii sedition 
qui Patricio m nefarie in regni speciem sustulerunt, oppressa. Aurelius 
Victor, in Constantio, c. xlii. See Tillcinont, Hist, des Enipercurs, 
tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by 
Ilcland. Palestin. tom. ii. p. 1036 — 1042. 

Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constan- 
tine and his successors (tom. viii. c. iv. p. Ill — 153.). 

Reland (Palestin. l.i. p. 309. 390. 1. hi. p. 838.) describes, with 
learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country. 

I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. D’Anville (sur 
r Ancienne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75.). The circumference of the 
ancient city (Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. 1, ix. c. 36.) was twenty-seven 
stadia, or 2550 toucs. A plan, taken on the spot, assigns iu> more 
than 1980 for the modern town. The circuit is defined by natural 
land- marks, which cannot be mistaken or removed. 

% 
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CHAP, the buildings of the lower town covered the spa- 
. cious summit of Mount Acra ; and a part of the hill, 

distinguished by the name of Moriah, and levelled 
by human industry, was crowned with the stately 
temple of the Jewish nation. After the final de- 
struction of the temple, by thetf,rms of Titus and 
Hadrian, a ploughshare was drawn over the con- 
secrated ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. 
Sion was deserted ; and the vacant space of the 
lower city was filled with the public and private 
edifices of the ALlian colony, which spread them- 
selves over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy 
places were polluted with monuments of idolatry ; 
and, either from design or accident, a chapel was 
dedicated to Venus, on the spot which had been 
sanctified by the death and resurrection of Christ.®’ 
Almost three hundred years after those stupendous 
events, the profane chapel of Venus was demo- 
lished by the order of Constantine •, and the re- 
moval of the earth and stones revealed the holy 
sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A magnificent 
church was erected on that mystic ground, by the 
first Christian emperor ; and the effects of his pious 
munificence were extended to every spot which 
had been consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, 
of prophets, and of the Son of God.®’’ 

PUgrim- The passionate desire of contemplating the ori- 
ginal monuments of their redemption, attracted to 

<51 See two curious passages in Jerom (tom. i. p. 102. tom. vi. n. 315.), 
and the ample details of Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. i. p. 569. 
tom. ii. p. 289. 294. 4to. edition). 

63 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c..25 — 47. 51 — 53. The em- 
peror likewise built churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the 
oak of Mambre. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, 
p. 125—133.), and curiously delineated by Le Bruyn (Voyage au 
Levant, p. 288 — 296.). 
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Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims, from the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean, and tlie most distant , ^ . 

countries of the East® : and their piety was author- 
ised by the example of the empress Helena, who 
appears to have united the credulity of age with 
the warm feelings«of a recent conversion. Sages 
and heroes, who have visited the memorable scenes 
of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the 
inspiration of the genius of the place®; and the 
Christian, who knelt before the holy sepulchre, 
ascribed his lively faith, and his fervent devotion, 
to the more immediate influence of the Divine 
spirit. The zeal, perhaps the avarice, of the clergy 
of Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these bene- 
ficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tra- 
dition, the scene of each memorable event. 

They exhibited the instruments which had been 
used in the passion of Christ; the nails and the 
lance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and 
his side ; the crown of thorns that was planted 
on his head ; the pillar at which he was scourged ; 
and, above all, they shewed the cross on which he 
suffered, and which was dug out of the earth in the 
reign of those princes, who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions.® 

63 The Itinerary from Bourdcaux to Jerusalem, w as composed in the 
year 333, for the use of pilgrims ; among whom Jerom (tom. i, p. 126.) 
mentions the Britons and the Indians. The causes of this superstitious 
fashion arc discussed in the learned and judicious preface of Wesseling 
(Itinerar. p. 537 — 545.). * 

6^ Cicero (de Finibus, v. 1.) has beautifully expressed the common 
sense of mankind. 

«•> Baronins (Anna!. Ecclcs. A.D. 326. N«. 42—50.) and Tillemont 

(Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 8 — 16.) are the historians and champions of 


^ Much curious information on chapter of Wilken, Geschichte der 
this subject is collected in the first Kreuzziige. — M. 
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Such miracles, as seemed necessary to account for 
its extraordinary preservation, and seasonable dis- 
covery, were gradually propagated without oppo- 
sition. The custody of the true cross, which on 
Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed to the people, 
was entrusted to the bishop of .Jerusalem ; and he 
alone might gratify the curious devotion of the 
pilgi’ims, by the gift of small pieces, which they 
enchased in gold or gems, and carried away in 
triumph to their respective countries. But as this 
gainful branch of commerce must soon have been 
annihilated, it was found convenient to suppose, 
that the marvellous wood possessed a secret power 
of vegetation ; and that its substance, though con- 
tinually diminished, still remained entire and un- 
impaired.** It might perhaps have been expected, 
that the influence of the place and the belief of a 
perpetual miracle, should have produced some sa- 
lutary effects on the morals, as well as on the faith. 


the miraculous invention of the cross, under the reign of Constantine. 
Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus, Am- 
brose, and perhaps Cyril of Jeru.salcni. The silence of Eusebius, and 
the Bonrdeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who think, perplexes 
those who believe. See Jortin’s sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238 — 248. 

06 This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. xxxvi. Sec 
Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 149.), who seems to have improved 
a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a real fact. The same supernatural 
privilege must have been communicated to the Virgin’s milk (Erasmi 
Opera, tom. i. p. 778. Ludg. Batav. 1703. in Colloq. de Peregrinat. 
Religionis ergo), saints’ heads, &c. and other relics, which are repeated 
in so many different churches.* 


* Lord Mahon, in a memoir read 
before the Society of Antiquaries 
(Feb. 1831), has traced, in a brief 
but interesting manner, the singu- 
lar adventures of the “ truo” cross. 

It is curious to enquire, what au- 
thority we have, except of late 


tradition, for the Hill of Calvary. 
There is none in the sacred writings : 
the uniform use of the common 
word TVTTog, instead of any word 
expressing ascent or acclivity, is 
against the notion. — M. 
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of the people. Yet the most respectable of the 
ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, > _ i 

not only that the streets of Jerusalem were filled 
with the incessant tumult of business and pleasure 
but that every species of vice ; adultery, theft, 
idolatry, poisoniijg, murder, was familiar to the 
inhabitants of the holy city.® The wealth and pre- 
eminence of the church of Jerusalem excited the 
ambition of Arian, as well as orthodox, candidates; 
and the virtues of Cyril, who, since his death, has . 
been honoured with the title of Saint, were dis- 
played in the exercise, rather than in the acquisi- 
tion, of his episcopal dignity.® 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might Ju'>ana‘- 
aspire to restore the ancient glory or the temple of rebuild the 
Jerusalem.'® As the Christians were firmly per- 
suaded that a sentence of everlasting destruction 
had been pronounced against the whole fabric of 
the Mosaic law, the Im])erial soj)hist would have 
converted the success of his undertaking into a 
specious argument against the faith of prophecy. 


^'7 Jerom (tom.i. p. 103.), who resided in the neighbouring village 
of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal experi- 
ence. 

Gregor. Nyssen, apiid Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, 
which condemns either the use or the abuse of religious pilurimagc, is 
painful to the Catholic divines, while it is dear and familiar to our 
Protestant polemics. 

He denounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, and 
was re-ordained bj' the hands of the Arians. But Cyril afterwards 
changed with the times, and jirudcntly conformed to the Nicene faith. 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. viii.), who treats his memory with tender- 
ness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the text, and his faults 
into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the volume. 

70 Imperu sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagarc. 
Ammian. xxiii. i. The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even 
among the Gentiles. T/iey had many temples in each city fat Sichein 
five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred anti twenty-four) ; but the 
wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centered in one spot. 
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CHAP, and the truth of revelation/* He was displeased 
with the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but he 
approved the institutions of Moses, who had not 
disdained to adopt many of the rites and ceremonies 
of Egypt.” The local and national deity of the 
Jews was sincerely adored hy a polytheist, who de- 
sired only to multiply the number of the gods”; 
and such was the appetite of Julian for bloody 
sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by 
the piety of Solomon, who had offered, at the feast 
of the dedication, twenty-two thousand oxen, and 
one hundred and twenty thousand sheep.” These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but the 
prospect of an immediate and important advantage 
would not suffer the impatient monarch to expect 

71 The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop 
of Gloucester, the learned and dogmatic Warburton ; who, with the 
authority of a theologian, prescribes the motives and conduct of the 
Suprerne Being. The discourse entitled Julia ji (2d edition, London, 
1751), is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the Warburtonian school. 

7« I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, 
Warburton, &c. who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the 
falsehood of some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. 
p. 25., &c. 

73 Julian (Fragment, p. 295.) respectfully styles him Otog, and 

mentions him elsewhere (Epist. Ixiii.) with still higher reverence. He 
doubly condemns the Christians : for believing, and for renouncing, the 
religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a true, but not the only God. 
Apud Cyril. 1. ix. p. 305, 306. 

74 1 Kings, viii. 6.3. 2 Chronicles, vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. 

Judme. 1. viii. c. 4, p. 431. edit. Havercamp, As the blood ^d smoke 
of so many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian 
Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough 
to suspect the fidelity of the numbers. * 


* According to the historian thousand camels and cows, and 
Kotobeddym, quoted by Burck- fifty thousand sheep. Barthema 
hardt (Travels in Arabia, p. 276.) describes thirty thousand oxen 
the Khalif Mokteder sacrificed slain, and their carcasses given to 
during his pilgrimage to Mecca, in the poor. Quarterly Review, xiii. 
the year of the Hejira 350, forty p. 39, — M. 
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the remote and uncertain event of the Persian war. 
He jjesolved to erect, without delay, on the com- 
manding eminence of Moriah, a stately temple, 
which might eclipse the splendour of the church of 
the resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; 
to establish an order of priests, whose interested 
zeal would detect the arts, and resist the ambition, 
of their Christian rivals ; and to invite a numerous 
colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be 
always prepared to second, and even to anticipate, 
the hostile measures of the Pagan government. 
Among the friends of the emperor (if the names of 
emperor, and of friend, are not incompatible) the 
first place was assigned, by Julian himself, to the 
virtuous and learned Alypius.'® The humanity of 
Alypius was tempered by severe justice, and manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his abilities in 
the civil administration of Britain, he imitated, in 
his poetical compositions, the harmony and softness 
of the odes of Sap))ho. This minister, to whom 
'Julian communicated, without reserve, his most 
careless levities, and his most serious counsels, 
received an extraordinary commission to restore, in 
its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and 
the diligence of Alypius required and obtained the 
strenuous support of the governor of Palestine. At 
the call of their great deliverer, the Jews, from all 
the provinces of the empire, assembled on the 
holy mountain of their fathers ; and their insolent 
triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding 

o 

7^’ Julian, epist, xxix, XXX. La Blctcrie has neglected to translate 
the second of these cj)istles. 

VOL. IV. ir 


CHAP. 

XXIII. 
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CHAP, the temple has in every age, been the ruling pas- 
xxni, children of Israel. In this propitious 

moment the men foi'got their avarice, and the 
women their delicacy; spades and pickaxes of 
silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, and 
the rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and 
purple. Every purse was opened in liberal contri- 
butions, every hand claimed a share in the pious 
labour; and the commands of a great monarch were 
executed by the enthusiasm of a whole people.^® 
Thecnicr- Yct, on this occasion, the joint eftorts of power 
Started; and enthusiasm were unsuccessful ; and the ground 
of the Jewish temple which is now covered by a 
Mahometan mosque"^, still continued to exhibit the 
same edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. 
Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and 
the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain 
the interruption of an arduous work, which was 
attempted only in the last six months of the life of 
Julian.^® But the Cliristians entertained a natural 
and pious expectation, that, in this memorable con- ‘ 
test, the honour of religion would be vindicated 
by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirl- 
wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and 
scattered the new foundations of the temple, are 
attested, with some variations, by contemporary and 

76 See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat.iv. p. 111.) and Theodoret (1. iii. c. 20.). 

77 Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A.D. 644. This 
great mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish tem- 
ple, and constitutes almost a square of 760 tokes, or one Roman mile in 
circumference. See D’Anville Jerusalem, p. 45. 

78 Ammianus records the consuls of the year 363, before he proceeds 
to mention the thoughts of Julian. Templum . . . instaurare sumptibus 
cogUabat immodicis. Warburton has a secret wish to anticipate the 
design; but he must have understood, from former examples, that the 
execution of such a work would have demanded many years. * 
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respectable evidence.^® This public event is de- chap. 
scribed by Ambrose®®, bishop of Milan, in an 
epistle to the emperor Theodosius, which must 
provoke the severe animadversion of the Jews ; 
by the eloquent Chrysostom®', who might appeal 
to the memory of the elder part of his congre- 
gation at Antioch ; and by Gregory Nazianzen®", 
who published his account of the miracle before perhaps by 
the expiration of the same year. The last of these natural 
writers has boldly declared, tliat tliis preternatural 
event was not disputed by the infidels ; and his 
assertion, strange as it may seem, is confirmed by 
the unexceptionable testimony of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus.^^ The philosophic soldier, who loved tlie 
virtues, witliout adopting tlie prejudices, of his 
master, has recorded, in his judicious and candid 
history of his own times, the extraordinary obstacles 

"9 The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Philo- 
storgius, &c. add contradictions rather than authority. Compare the 
objections of Basnage (Hist, dcs Juifs, tom. viii. p. 157 — 108.) with 
Warburton’s answers (.Julian, p. 17^ — 258.). The bishop has in- 
ganiously explained the miraculous crosses which a[)pcared on the 
garments of the spectators by a similar instance, and the natural eflects 
of lightning. 

8'^ Ambros. tom. ii. epist. xl. p. 946. edit. Benedictin. He composed 
this fanatic epistle (A.J). 388.) to justify a bishop who had been con- 
demned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580. advers. Judaeos et Gentes, tom. ii. 
p. 574. de Babyla, edit. Montfauyon. 1 have followed the common 
and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedictine, who dates the 
composition of these sermons in the year 383, is confident they w ere 
never pronounced from the pulpit. 

Greg. Xazianzen, Orat.iv. p. 110 — 113. To ovv TrEpitoTjTov 
irdcn ^avfxaf Kal ovSe toIq ckOkoiQ ovtouj dTri<jrovf.in>oif Xt^ojv tp^ofjiai, 

Ammian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, juva- 
retque provinciae rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundainenta 
crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aiiquoties operanti- 
bus inaccessum ; hoeque modo elemento destinatius repellente, cessavit 
iuceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60 — 90.) to extort a confession of 
the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses 
can only be received by a very favourable judge. 

11 ^ 
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which interrupted the restoration of the temple of 
Jerusaieni. “ W^hilst Alypius, assisted by the 
“ governor of the province, urged, with vigour and 
“ diligence, the execution of the work, horrible 
“ balls of fire breaking out near the foundations, 
“ with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
“ the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the 
“ scorched and blasted workmen ; and the victori- 
“ ous element continuing in this manner obsti- 
“ nately and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive 
“ them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
“ doned.”* Such authority should satisfy abeliev- 


* Michaclis has given an inge- 
nious and sufficiently probable ex- 
j)lanation of this remarkable inci- 
dent, which the positive testimony 
of AmmianUvS, a coternporary and 
a pagan, will not j)erinit us to call 
in question. It was suggested by 
a passage in Tacitus. That his- 
torian, speaking of Jerusalem, says 
[I omit the first part of the quot- 
ation adduced by M. Guizot, which 
only by a most extraordinary mis- 
translation of muri introrsus sinuati 
by “ enfoncevicns ” could he made 
to bear on the question. — M.] 
“ The Temple itself was a kind of 
citadel, which had its own walls, 
superior in their workmanship and 
construction to those of the city. 
The porticos themselves, which sur- 
rounded the temple, were an excel- 
lent fortification. There was a foun- 
tain of constantly running water ; 
subterranean excavatwns under the 
mountain ; reservoirs and eisterns to 
collect the rain-ivatcrj*^ Tac. Hist. 
V. ii. 12. These excavations and 
reservoirs must have been very 
considerable. The latter furnished 
water during the whole siege of 
Jerusalem to 1,100,000 inhabitants, 
for whom the fountain of Silos 
could not have sufficed, and who 
baJ no fresh rain-water, the siege 


having taken place from the month 
of April to the month of August, 
a period of the year during which 
it rarely rains in Jerusalem. As 
to the excavations, they served 
after, and even before, the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, to con- 
tain not only magazines of oil, 
wine, and corn, but also the trea- 
sures which were laid up in the 
Temple. Josephus has related 
several incidents which show their 
extent. When Jerusalem was on 
the point of being taken by Titus, 
the rebel chiefs, placing their last 
hopes in these vast subterranean 
cavities (/*;7roi>o/to?,'c, vrroyuiay 
(ntxac) formed a design of conceal- 
ing themselves there, and remain- 
ing during the conflagration of the 
city, and until the Romans had 
retired to a distance. The greater 
part had not time to execute their 
design ; but one of them, Simon, 
the son of Gioras, having provided 
himself with food and tools to ex- 
cavate the earth, descended into 
this retreat with some companions : 
he remained there till Titus had 
set out for Rome ; under the pres- 
sure of famine he issued forth on a 
sudden, in the very place where 
the Temple had stood, and appear- 
ed in the midst of the Roman 
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in& and must astonish an incredulous, mind. Yet chap. 

.♦» X.XIII 

a philosopher may still require the original evidence . 
of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this im- 
portant crisis, any singular accident of nature would 


guard. He was seized and carried 
to Koine for the triumph. His ap- 
pearance made it be .suspected that 
other Jews might have chosen t!ie 
same asylum ; search was made 
and a ^reat number discovered. 
Joseph, dc Bell. Jiid. 1. vii. c. 2. 
It is probable that the greater part 
of these excavations were the re- 
mains of the time of Solomon, 
when it was the custom to work 
to a great extent under ground : 
no other date can be assigned to 
them. The Jews, on their return 
from the captivity, were too poor to 
undertake such works ; and, al- 
though Herod, on rebuilding the 
Temple, made some excavations 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 1 1. vii.), the 
haste with which that building was 
completed will not allow us to 
su[)pose that they belonged to that 
period. Some were used for sew- 
ers and drains, others served to 
conceal the immense treasures, of 
which CrasHus, a hundred and 
twenty years before, jihindcred the 
Jews, and which doubtless had 
been since rejdaced. The Temple 
was destroyed A. CL 70. ; the at- 
tempt of Julian to rebuild it, and 
the fact related by Ammianus, 
coincide with the year 3G3. There 
had then elapsed between these 
two epochs, an interval of near 300 
years, during wliich the excava- 
tions, choked lip with ruins, must 
have become full of inflammable 
air. The workmen employed by 
Julian, as they were digging, arrived 
at the excavations of the Temple ; 

* It is a fact now popularly known, that 
when mines which have been kuig closed are 
opened, one of two things takes place ; either 
O’G torches are extinguished and the men 
fall first into a swoon and soon die i or, if 

11 


they would take torches to explore 
them; sudden flames repelled those 
who a[)proached ; explosions wire 
heard, and these phenomena were 
renewed every time that they pene- 
trated into new subterranean pas- 
sages.* This explanation is con- 
firmed by the relation of an event 
nearly similar, by Josephus. King 
Herod having heard tnat immense 
treasures had been concealed in 
the sepulchre of David, he de- 
scended into it with a few confi- 
dential persons ; he found in the 
first subterranean chamber only 
jewels and precious stuffs ; hut 
liaving wislied to penetrate into a 
second chamber, which had been 
long closed, he was re[)elled, when 
he opened it, by flames w hich killed 
those who accompanied him. (Ant, 
Jud. xvi. 7. i.). As here there is 
no room for miracle, this fact may 
he con^idered as a new [iroof of 
the veracity of that related by 
Ammianus and the cotemporary 
writers. — (i. 

To the illustrations of the ex- 
tent of the subterranean chambers 
adduced by Michaelis, may be 
added, that when John of Gischala, 
during the siege, surprised the 
Temple, the party of Eicaxnr took 
refuge within them. Bell. Jud. 
vi. 3. i. The sudden sinking of 
the Hill of Sion when Jerusalem 
w as occupied by Barehocah, may 
have been connected with similar 
excavations. Hist, of Jews, vol. hi, 
122. and 186. — M. 


the nir is inflammable, a little flame is seen 
to flicker rovind the lamp, which spreads and 
multiplies till the conflagration becomes ge- 
neral, is followed by an explosion, and kills 
all who are in the way. — G. 
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Partiality 
of J ulian. 


assume the appearance, and produce the effects, of 
a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance would 
be speedily improved and magnified by the pious 
art of the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active cre- 
dulity of the Christian world ; and, at the distance 
of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with 
the specious and splendid miracle.®^ 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was se- 
cretly connected with the ruin of the Christian 
church. Julian still continued to maintain the 
freedom of religious worship, without distinguish- 
ing, whether this universal toleration proceeded 
from his justice, or his clemency. He affected to 
pity the unhappy Christians, who were mistaken 
in the most important object of their lives ; but his 
pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was 
embittered by hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian 
were expressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which 
inflicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever it is- 
sues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he was 
sensible that the Christians gloried in the name of 
their Redeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps en- 
joined, the use of the less honourable appellation 
of Galileans.®" He declared, that, by the folly of 

84 Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes to 
doubt the truth of this famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. iv. p. 4?7 — 71.).* The silence of Jerom would lead to a suspicion, 
that the same story which was celebrated at a distance, might be 
despised on the spot. 

8“) Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p.81. And this law was confirmed by the 
invariable practice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly observed 
(p. 33.), that the Platouists believed in the mysterious virtue of words ; 
and Julian’s dislike for the name of Christ might proceed from super- 
stition, as well as from contempt. 

* Gibbon has forgotten Basnage, to whom Warburton replied. — M. 
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the Galilffians, whom he describes as a sect of fana- 
tics, contemptible to men, and odious to the gods, 
the empire had been reduced to the brink of de- 
struction ; and he insinuates in a public edict, that 
a frantic patient might sometimes be cured by sa- 
lutary violence.®® An ungenerous distinction was 
admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their religious senti- 
ments, one part of his subjects deserved his favour 
and friendship, while the other was entitled only 
to the common benefits that his justice could not 
refuse to an obedient people.®^ According to a 
principle, pregnant with mischief and oppression, 
the emperor transferred, to the pontiffs of his own 
religion, the management of the liberal allowances 
from the public revenue, which had been granted 
to the church by the piety of Constantine and his 
sons. The proud system of clerical honours and 
immunities, which had been constructed with so 
much art and labour, was levelled to the ground ; 
the hopes of testamentary donations were inter- 
cepted by the rigour of the laws ; and the priests 
of the Christian sect were confounded with the last 
and most ignominious class of the people. Such 
of these regulations as appeared necessary to check 

Fra^ent. Julian, p. 288. He derides the fiu>pia VaXiXa'noi/ 
(Epist. vii.), and so far loses sight of the principles of toleration, as to 
wish (Epist. xlii.) dKOvraq idffOai, 

Ov yap /tot iari Kojui^if^er tj tXsaiptiv 

"^Avepag, oi Ki ^wiaiv dOavaToimv, 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true 
spirit of a bigot (Epist. xlix.), are taken from the speech of jEoIus, 
when he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds (Odyss. x. 
73.). Libanius (Drat. Parent, c. lix. p. 286.) attempts to justify this 
partial behaviour by an apology, in which persecution peeps through 
the mask of candour. 


H 4 
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CHAP, the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were 
, . soon afterwards imitated by the wisdom of an or- 

thodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on 
the sacerdotal order, muxt be confined to those 
priests who profess the religion of the state. But 
the will of the legislator was not exempt from pre- 
judice and passion ; and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the Christians 
of all the temporal honours and advantages which 
rendered them respectable in the eyes of the 
world. 

lie pro- A just and severe censure has been inflicted on 
chrUtkns whicli prohibited the Cliristians from teach- 

from teadi- gj-jg grammar and rhetoric.**' The mo- 

iiig schools, ^ ^ 

lives alleged by the emperor to justify this partial 
and oppressive measure, might command, during 
his life-time, the silence of slaves and the applause 
of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous mean- 
ing of a word which might be indifferently applied 
to the language and the religion of the Cheeks: he 
contemptuously observes, that the men who exalt 
the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or to 
enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly 
contends, that if they refuse to adore the gods of 
Homer and Demosthenes, they ouglit to content 
themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew 
in the churches of the GalUasans.*’® In all the cities 

These laws which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight 
hints of Julian himself (Epist. lii.), in the vague declamations of 
Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 87.), and in the positive assertions of Sozomen 
(l.v. c. 5.). 

Incleinens . . . perenni obruendum silentio. Ammian. xxii. 10. 

. xxv. 5* 

fo The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of Julian 
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of the Roman world, the education of the youth 
was entrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric; 
who were elected by tlie magistrates, maintained 
at the public expence, and distinguished by many 
lucrative and honourable privileges. The edict of 
Julian appears to have included the physicians, 
and professors of all the liberal arts ; and the em- 
peror, who reserved to himself the approbation of 
the randidates, was authorised by the laws to cor- 
rupt, or to punish, the religious constancy of the 
most learned of the Christians.®' As soon as the 
resignation of the more obstinate"® teachers had 
established the unrivalled dominion of the Pagan 
sophists, Julian invited the rising generation to re- 
sort with freedom to the jiublic schools, in a just 
confidence, that their tender minds would receive 
the impressions of literature and idolatry. If the 
greatest part of the Christian youth should be de- 
terred by their own scruples, or by those of their 
parents, from accepting this dangerous mode of in- 
struction, they must, at the same time, relinquish 
the benefits of a liberal education. Julian had rea- 


(xlii.), may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. iii. 
p. 96.). Tillcmont (Mem. Eccles. tom.vii. p. J5i91 — I5i9+.) has col- 
lected the seeming differences of ancients and moderns. They may be 
easily reconciled. The C'hristians were (lircc/h/ forbid to teach, they 
were indirectly forbid to leaijn; since they would not frequent the 
schools of the Pagans. 

Codex Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. iii. de inedicis ct professoribus, leg. 5. 
(published the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of 
July, A.D, 363.) with Godefroy’s Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31. 

Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution, Sicut a majoribus 
nostris compertum habemns, ornnes ubique propemodum .... officium 
quam fidem desererc malucrunt, vii. 30. Ih'oa'resius, a Christian 
sophist, refused to accept the partial favour of the emperor. Hicro- 
nym. in Chron. p. 185, Edit. Scaligcr. Eiumi)ius in Proaeresio, 
p. 126. 


CHAP. 

XXIII. 
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CHAP, son to expect that, in the space of a few years, the 
■ . church would relapse into its primaeval simplicity, 

and that the theologians, who possessed an ade- 
quate share of the learning and eloquence of the 
age, would be succeeded by a generation of blind 
and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the 
various follies of Polytheism."®. 

Disgrace .y^ras uudoubtedlv the wish and design of J ulian 

Sion of ti.e to cieprive the Christians of the advantages or 
Christians. knowledge, and of power ; but the in- 

justice of excluding them from all offices of trust 
and profit seems to have been the result of his 
general policy, rather than the immediate conse- 
quence of any positive law."'* Superior merit might 
deserve, and obtain, some extraordinary exceptions; 
but the greater part of the Christian officers were 
gradually removed from their employments in the 
state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes of 
future candidates were extinguished by the declared 
partiality of a prince, who maliciously reminded 
them, that it was unlawful for a Christian to use 
the sword, either of justice, or of war; and who 


93 They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their 
own schools. Within a few months Apollinaris produced his Chris- 
tian imitations of Homer (a sacred history in xxiv books), Pindar, 
Euripides, and Menander ; and Sozomen is satisfied, that they equalled, 
or excelled, the originals.* 

9^ It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (Epist, vii.) 
7rpoTifJia(f9ai fisvroi tovq Giofftliilg Kai navv (prjpi SoZOmen (1. V. 

c. 18.) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13.) must be reduced to the stiindard of 
Gregory (Orat iii. p. 95.), not less prone to exaggeration, but more 
restrained by the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 


* Socrates, however, implies by the Christians, rtov oi ttovoi, 
that, on the death of Julian, they Iv mp irov fit) ypat/ttjpai^ XeyiZovrai, 
were contemptuously thrown aside Socr, Hist. iii. 16. 
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studiously guarded the camp and the tribunals with 
the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of govern- . 
ment were entrusted to the Pagans, who professed 
an ardent zeal for the religion of their ancestors ; 
and as the choice of the emperor was often directed 
by the rules of divination, the favourites whom he 
preferred as the most agreeable to the gods, did not 
always obtain the approbation of mankind.®® Under 
the administration of their enemies, the Christians 
had much to suffer, and more to apprehend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the 
eyes of the universe, restrained the philosophic 
monarch from violating the laws of justice and 
toleration, which he himself had so recently estab- 
lished. But the provincial ministers of his autho- 
rity were placed in a less conspicuous station. In 
the exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sove- 
reign j and ventured to exercise a secret and vex- 
atious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 
were not permitted to confer the honours of mar- 
tyrdom. The emperor, who dissembled as long as 
possible, his knowledge of the injustice that was 
exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of 
the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofs and 
substantial rewards. 

The most effectual instrument of oppression. They are 
with which they were armed, was the law that t^reZre^ 

9^ Ktii didouQKai fit) Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 

p. 314. 

f 6 Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74.91, 92. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. Theo- 
doret, 1. iii. c. 6. Some drawback may however be allowed for the 
violence oi their zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. 
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CHAP, obliged the Christians to make full and ample satis- 
, faction for the temples which they had destroyed 
the Pagan under the preceding reign. The zeal of the tri- 
tempica. ^j^jphant church had not always expected the 
sanction of the public authority j and tlie bishops, 
who were secure of impunity, had often marched 
at the head of their congregations, to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. 
The consecrated lands, which had increased the 
patrimony of the sovereign or of tlie clergy, were 
clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these 
lands, and on the ruins of Pagan superstition, the 
Christians had frequently erected their own religious 
edifices: and as it was necessary to remove the church 
before the temple could be rebuilt, tlie justice and 
piety of the emperor were applauded by one j)arty, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrile- 
gious violence.®^ After the ground was cleared, the 
restitution of those stately structures, which had 
been levelled with the dust ; and of the precious 
ornaments, which had been converted to Christian 
uses ; swelled into a very large account of damages 
and debt. The authors of the injury had neither 
the ability nor the inclination to discharge this 
accumulated demand : and the impartial wisdom of 
a legislator would have been displayed in balancing 
the adverse claims and complaints, by an equitable 
and temperate arbitration. But the whole empire, 
and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian j and the Pagan magis- 

If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 60. p. 286.) with the passionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. 
p. 86, 87.), we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves, that the two 
orators are really describing the same events. 
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trates, inflamed by zeal and revenue, abused the chap. 
rigorous privilege of the Roman law, which sub- t 
stitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, the 
person of the insolvent debtor. Under the preced- 
ing reign, Mark, bishop of Arethiisa"®, had laboured 
in the conversion of his peojile with arms more effec- 
tual than those of persuasion. The magistrates 
required the full value of a temple wJiich had been 
dcstro\ed by his intolerant zeal : but as they were 
satisfied of his jioverty, they desired only to bend 
his inflexible spirit to the promise of the slightest 
compensation. They apprehended the aged pre- 
late, they inhumanly scourged him, they tore his 
beard ; and his naked body, anointed with honey, 
was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, 
and exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of 
a Syrian sun. From this lofty station, Mark still 
])ersistcd to glory in his crime, and to insult the 
impotent rage of his persecutors. He was at length 
rescued from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy 
the honour of his divine triumph. The Arians 


Restan, or Aretliusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles be- 
tween Einesa (i/ewi), and E[)ij)luunii (^Hawath)^ was founded, or at 
least named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its peculiar ab*ra dates from the 
year of Rome 085; according to the medals of the city. In the de- 
cline of the Seleucidcs, Emesa and Aretliusa were usurped by the 
Arab Sampsiccramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not 
extinguished in the reign of Vespasian. See D’Anville’s^Maps and 
Geograpliie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 1.34. Wesseling. Itineraria, p. 188. 
and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon. p. 80. 481, 482. 

Sozomcn, 1. v. c. 10. It is surprising, that Gregory and Thco- 
doret should suppress a circumstance, which, in their eyes, must have 
enhanced the religious merit of the confessor. 

ibo The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so 
tragically painted (Orat. iii. p. 88 — 91.), are confirmed by the un- 
exceptionable and rcliictaut evidence of Libanius. Mdpkog tKHrog Kpt-^ 

fj.afj.evog, Kai fiatTTiyovfievoQ, Kai too Trioyitivog dvTtp nXSofikvov, Trdvra Ivey- 
Kotv dvdpeiijjg vov icroOeog lari raXg rificuryK^v tfxivtj ttov, TrepifiaxtfTog evOvg, 
Epist. 730. p. 350, 35E* Edit. Wolf, Anistel. 1738. 
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celebrated the virtue of their pious confessor ; the 
Catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance and 
the Pagans, who might be susceptible of shame or 
remorse, were deterred from the repetition of such 
unavailing cruelty Julian spared his life: but 
if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of 
Julian posterity will condemn the ingratitude, 
instead of praising the clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the 
Macedonian kings of Syria had consecrated to 
Apollo one of the most elegant places of devotion 
in the Pagan world.^^^ A magnificent temple rose 
in honour of the god of light ; and his colossal 
figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which 
was enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by 
the skill of the Grecian artists. The deity was 
represented in a bending attitude, with a golden 


>01 Ufpi^axvroQ, certatim cum sibi (Christiani) vindicant. It is thus 
that La Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word, 
whose true signification had |bccn mistaken by former interpreters, 
and even by Le Clerc (Bibliothrquc Ancienne ct Moderne, tom. iii. 
p. 371.) Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzled to understand (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1309.) Jioiv Gregory and Theodoret could mistake 
a Semi-Arian bishop for a saint. 

102 See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 
90, 91.). Libanius intercedes for a similar offender, lest they should 
find many Marks ; yet he allows, that if Orion had secreted the con- 
secrated i wealth, he deserved to suffer the punishment of Marsyas j to 
be (Epist. 730. p. 349—351.). 

(Orat. iii. p. 90.) is satisfied that, by saving the apostate, 
Mark giipK^rved still more than he had suffered. 

>ot ThSe grove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo (1. xvi. 
p. 1089, 1090. edit. Amstel. 1707.), Libanius (Nsenia, p. 185— 188. 
Antiochic. Orat.xi. p.380, 381.), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 19.). Wes- 
selling (Itinerar. p. 581.) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August, p. 64.) 
illustrate this curious subject. 

loi Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jo vis imitamenti aequiparans mag- 
nitudinem. Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet 
high, and his bulk was consequently equal to that of a thousand men. 
See a curious ilfmoirc ofthelAbbe Gedovn (Academic des Inscriptions 
tora.ix. p. 198.). “ ^ 
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cup in liis hand, pouring out a libation on the 
earth ; as if he supplicated the venerable mother 
to give to his arms the cold and beauteous Daphne ; 
for the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy 
of the Syrian poets had transported the amorous 
tale from the banks of tlie Peneus to those of the 
Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imi- 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream 
of prophecy, which rivalled the truth and reputation 
of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the Castalian 
fountain of Daphne. In the adjacent fields a 
stadium was built by a special privilege ’®% which 
had been purchased from Elis ; the Olympic games 
were celebrated at the expence of the city ; and a 
revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was an- 
nually applied to the public pleasures.'®® The per- 
petual resort of pilgrims and spectators insensibly 
formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, the 
stately and populous village of Daphne, which 
emulated the splendour, without acquiring the title, 
of a provincial city. The temple and tlie village 
were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels 


Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped 
in the Castalian stream ; a trick, which, accordini; to the physician 
Vandale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282,), might be easily performed by 
chymical preparations. The emperor stopped the source of such dan- 
gerous knowledge ; which was again opened by the devoju^^^^gWpsity of 
Julian. 

’^7 It was purchased, A. I). 44*, in the year 92 offSI^Wra of 
Antioch (Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 139 — 174.) for th6 term of 
ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not regu- 
larly celebrated till the reign of Commodus. See the curious details in 
the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. i. p. 290. 320. 372 — 381.), a writer 
whose merit and authority are confined within the limits of his native 
city. 

10^ Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in the 
reign of Augustus. The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the 
age of Constantine are compared in the JExpositio totius Mundi, p. 6. 
(Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.). 
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and cypresses, which readied as far as a circum- 
ference of ten miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A thou- 
sand streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
hill, preserved tlie verdure of the earth, and the 
temperature of the air j the senses were gratified 
with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours ; and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and 
joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth 
pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires ; and 
the blushing maid was warned, by the fate of 
Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. 
The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided the 
temptation of this sensual paradise where plea- 
sure, assuming the character of religion, impercep- 
tibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to 
enjoy the veneration of natives and strangers ; the 
privileges of the holy ground were enlarged by the 
munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of 
the temple. "* 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, 
hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, his devo- 
tion was raised to the highest pitch of eagerness 
and impatience. His lively imagination anticipated 
the grateful pomp of victims, of libations, and of 


AviJio Cassio Syriacas Icgiones cledi luxuria diffluentes et 
Daphnicis nioribus. These are the words of the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, in an original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist. 
August, p. 41. Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was 
seen at Daphne. * 

110 Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit {Pompep\ quo lucus 
ibi spatiosior fieret ; delectatus amcenitate loci et aquarum abundantia. 
Eutropius, vi. 14. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 
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incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, ihe symbol of their inno- 
cence ; and the tumultnous concourse of an innu- 
merable people. But the zeal of Antioch was 
diverted since the reign of Christianity, into a 
different channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen 
sacrificed by tlic tribes of a wealthy city to their 
tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he found 
only a single goose, provided at the expence of a 
priest, the pale and solitary inhabitant of this 
decayed temple. The altar was deserted, the 
oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy 
ground was profaned by the introduction of‘ Chris- 
tian and funereal rites. After Babylas (a bisliop of 
Antioch), who died in prison in the persecution of 
Decius) had rested near a century in his grave, his 
body, by the order of the Caesar Gallus, was trans- 
ported into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A 
magnificent church was erected over his remains ; 
a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial of tlie 
Christians of Antiocli, wlio were ambitious of lying 
at the feet of their bishop ; and the priests of 
Apollo retired, with their affrighted and indignant 
votaries. As soon as another revolution seemed to 
restore the fortune of Paganism, the church of 
St. Babylas was demolished, and new buildings 

Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362.) discovers liis own character with 
that naivete, that unconscious simplicity, which always constitutes 
genuine humour. 

Babylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops 
of Antioch (Hist. Eccles. 1. vi. c. 29. 39.). His triumph over two 
emperors (the first fabulous, the second historical) is dilFuscly cele- 
brated by Chrysostom (tom. ii. p. 536 — 579. edit. Montfaucon). Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccles. tom. iii. part ii. p. 287 — 302. 459 — 165.) becomes 
almost a sceptic. 

VOL. TV. 
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CHAP, were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
xxiii. raised by the piety of Syrian kings. But 

the first and most serious care of Julian was to 
deliver his oppressed deity from the odious presence 
of the dead and living Christians, who had so 
effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or enthu- 
siasm. The scene of infection was purified, ac- 
bodies, and cording to the forms of ancient rituals ; the bodies 
tion**of™ie were decently removed ; and the ministers of the 
temple. cliurcli Were permitted to convey the remains of 
St. Babylas to their former habitation within the 
walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which 
might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by the 
zeal of the Christians. The lofty car, that trans- 
ported the relics of Babylas, was followed, and ac- 
companied, and received, by an innumerable mul- 
titude ; who chanted, with thundering acclama- 
tions, the Psalms of David tlie most expressive of 
their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return 
of the saint was a triumph ; and the triumph was 
an insult on the religion of the emperor, who 
exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. 
During the night which terminated this indiscreet 
procession, the temple of Daphne was in flames ; 
the statue of Apollo was consumed ; and the walls 
of the edifice were left a naked and awful monu- 
ment of ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted. 


D3 Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in 
the confession of Julian (Misopogon, p. 361,) and Libanius (Ngenia, 
p. 185,), that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of one dead man! 
Yet Amrnianus (xxii. 12.) clears and purifies the whole ground, accord- 
ing to the rites which the Athenians formerly practised in the isle of 
Delos. 
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with religions confidence, that the powerful inter- chap. 
cession of St. Babjlas had pointed the lightnings . 
of heaven against the devoted roof: but as Julian 
was redueed to the alternative, of believing either 
a crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, 
without evidence, but with some colour of pro- 
bability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the re- 
venge of the Galilacans. Their offence, had it 
been sufficiently proved, might have justified the 
retaliation, which was immediately executed by the 
order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and con- juiian 
fiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. 

To discover tlie criminals who were guilty of the Antioch, 
tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the 
church, several ecclesiastics wei’e tortured and 
a presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was be- 
headed hy the sentence of the Count of the East. 

But this hasty act was blamed by the emperor ; 
who lamented, with real or affected concern, that 
the imprudent zeal of his ministers Avould tarnish 
his reign with the disgrace of persecution. 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly 
checked by the frown of their sovereign ; but when 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361.) rather insinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Ammianus (xxii. 13.) treats the imputation as Icitissbnu^ 
rumor, and relates the story with extraordinary candour. 

Quo tarn atroci casu repente consumpto, ad id usque impe- 
ratoris ira provexit, ut qumstiones agitare juberet solito acriores (yet 
Julian blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), et raajorem 
ecclesiam Antiochiae claudi. This interdiction was performed with 
some circumstances of indignity and profanation : and the seasonable 
death of the principal actor, Julian’s uncle, is related with much super- 
stitious complacency by the Abbe de la Bleterie. Vie de Julien, p. 362 
—369. 

Besides the ecclesiastical historians, w ho are more or less to be 
suspected, we may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta 
Sincera of Ruinart, p. 691. The complaint of Julian gives it an ori- 
ginal and authentic air. 

I 2 
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CHAP, the father of his country declares himself the leader 
of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot 
easily be restrained, nor consistently punished. 
Julian, in a public composition, applauds the devo- 
tion and loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose 
pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, 
the sepulchres of the Galiheans ; and faintly com- 
plains, that they had revenged the injuries of the 
gods with less moderation than he should have 
recommended. This imperfect and reluctant 
confession may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical 
narratives; that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, 
Ca'sarea, Heliopolis, See. the Pagans abused, with- 
out prudence or remorse, the moment of their 
prosperity. That the unhappy objects of their 
cruelty were released from torture only by death ; 
that as their mangled bodies were dragged through 
the streets, they were pierced (such was the uni- 
versal rage) by the spits of cooks, and the distaffs 
of enraged women ; and that the entrails of Chris- 
tian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by 
those bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and 
contemptuously thrown to the unclean animals of 
the city."® Such scenes of religious madness 
exhibit the most contemptible and odious picture 
of human nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria 
attracts still more attention, from the certainty of 


*17 Julian. Misopogon, p.361. 

1*9 See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat, Hi. p. 87.). Sozomen (1. v, 
c. 9.) may be considered as an original, though not impartial, witness. 
He was a native of Gaza, and had conversed with the confessor Zeno, 
who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an hundred (1. vii. c. 28.). 
Philostorgius (1. vii. c. 4. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 284.) adds 
some tragic circumstances, of Christians, who were literally sacrificed 
at the altars of the gods, &c. 
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the flict, the rank of the victims, and the splendour chap. 

* 1 r* 1"! X.XHI* 

of the capital of Egypt. ■ 

George"®, from his parents or his education, George of 
surnamed the Cappadocian, was born at Epiphania 
in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. From this obscure 
and servile origin he raised himself by the talents 
of a parasite : and the patrons, whom he assidu- 
ously flattered, procured for their worthless de- 
pendent a lucrative commission, or contract, to 
supply the army with bacon. His employment 
was mean ; he rendered it infamous. He accu- 
mulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and 
corruption ; but his malversations were so noto- 
rious, that George was compelled to escape from 
the pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, in 
which he apjiears to have saved his fortune at the 
exjience of his honour, he embraced, with real or 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From 
the love, or the ostentation, of learning, he col- 
lected a valuable library of history, rhetoric, phi- 
losophy, and theology ; and the choice of the 
prevailing faction promoted George of Cappadocia 
to the throne of Athanasius. The entrance of the 


The life and dcatli of Gcorp^e of Cappadocia are described by 
Ainmianus (xxii. 11.). Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 382. 385. 
389, 390.), and E[)iphanius (Htcrcs. Ixxvi.). Tiie invectives of the 
two saints might not deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed 
by the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 

After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent 
orders to preserve the library for his own use, and to torture the slaves 
who might be sus[)ected of secreting any books. He praises the merit 
of the collection, from whence he had borrowed and transcribed 
several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. He 
could wish indeed that the works of the Galilacans might perish ; but 
he requires an exact account even of those theological volumes, lest 
other treatises more valuable should be confounded in their loss. 
Julian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. 

I 3 
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A.D. 350 . 


oppresses 
Alexandria 
and Egypt. 


new archbishop was that of a Barbarian conqueror ; 
and each moment of his reign was polluted by 
cruelty and avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria 
and Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, 
by nature and education, to exercise the office of 
persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the pomp 
and insolence of his lofty station ; but he still be- 
trayed the vices of his base and servile extraction. 
The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished 
by the unjust, and almost universal, monoj)oly, 
which he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, funerals, 
&c. : and the spiritual father of a great people con- 
descended to practise the vile and pernicious arts 
of an informer. The Alexandrians could never 
forget, nor forgive, the tax, Avhich he suggested, 
on all the houses of the city ; under an obsolete 
claim, that the royal founder had conveyed to his 
successors, the Ptolemies and the Caesars, the per- 
petual property of the soil. The Pagans, who had 
been flattered with the hopes of freedom and tole- 
ration, excited liis devout avarice ; and the ricli 
temples of Alexandria were either pillaged or in- 
sulted by the hauglity prelate, who exclaimed, in a 
loud and threatening tone, “ How long will these 
“ sepulchres be permitted to stand?” Under the 
reign of Constantins, he was expelled by the fury, 
or rather by the justice, of the people ; and it was 
not without a violent struggle, that the civil and 
military powers of the state could restore his autho- 
rity, and gratify his revenge. The messenger who 
proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian, 
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announced the downfall of the archbishop. George, 
with two of his obsequious ministers, count Dio- 
dorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, were 
ignoininiously dragged in chains to the public 
prison. At the end of twenty-four days, the prison 
was forced open by the rage of a superstitious mul- 
titude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial 
proceedings. The enemies of gods and men ex- 
pired under their cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of 
the archbishop and his associates were carried in tri- 
umph through the streets on the back of a camel * ; 
and the inactivity of the Athanasian party was 
esteemed a shining example of evangelical patience. 
The remains of these guilty wretches were thrown 
into the sea ; and the popular leaders of the tumult 
declared their resolution to disappoint the devo- 
tion of the Christians, and to intercept the future 
honours of these ^nart^rs, who had been punished, 
like their predecessors, by the enemies of their re- 
ligion.'-* The fears of the Pagans were just, and 
their precautions ineffectual. The meritorious 
death of the archbishop obliterated the memory of 
his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sa- 
cred to the Allans, and the seeming conversion of 


Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuate.s their 
tt)v AOuvatriov (TTparip/rjaai ri)^ Trpa^fme, 1. vii. c. 2, 

p. 267. 


guilt, Kai 
Gtxiefroy, 


Cincrcs projecit in marc, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, collectis 
supremis, mdes illis exstnierentur Jut reliquis, qiii dcviarc a religione 
compulsi,^ pertLilere cruciabiles paina.s, adiisque gloriosam iTKTrtem 
interaerata fide progressi, ct nunc Maktyres appellantur. Ammian. 
xxii. 11. !Lpiphanius proves to the Arian.s, that CJeorge was not a 
martyr. 


* Julian himself, says, that they vtTTrtp o\ Kvp(t\ airapaTTitv 

tore him to pieces like dogs, ToXpa Epist. x. — M. 
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shipped as 
a saint and 
martyr. 


those sectaries introduced his worship into the 
bosom of the Catholic church.'*’ The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and 
place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and 
a Christian hero'*^;^nd the infamous George of 
Cappadocia has been transformed'*'’ into the re- 
nowned St. George of England, the patron of arms, 
of chivalry, and of the garter.-’*® 

About the same time that Julian was informed 
of the tumult of Alexandria, he received intelli- 


Some Donatists (Optatus Milov, p. 60. 303. edit. Diipin; and 
Tillernont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p.713. in 4to.) and Pri.soilIianists 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 517. in 4to.) have in like manner 
usurped the honours of Catholic saints and martyrs. 

The saints of (Cappadocia, Basil and the Cregories, were ignorant 
of their holy companion. Pope (Trclasius* (A. D. 494.), the first 
Catholic who acknowledges St. George, places him among the martyrs, 
“ qui Deo magis qiiam hominibus noti sunt.’* lie rejects his Acts as 
the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest of the 
spurious Acts, are still extant ; and, through a cloud of fiction, we 
may yet distinguish the combat which St. George of Cappadocia 
sustained, in the presence of Queen Alexandria ^ against the magician 
Athanasius. 

1 ^ 2 ’> This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as 
extrenudy probable. See the Longueruana, tom. i. p. 194.* 

1'^'’ A curious history of the worship of 8t. George, from the sixth 
century (when he was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at 
Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. Heylin 
(History of St. George, 2d edition, London. 1633, in 4to. p. 429.), and 
the Bollandists (Act. 8S. Mens. Aj)ril, tom. hi. p. 100 — 163.). His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded 
from the Crusades. 


* The late Dr. Milner (the 
Roman Catholic bishop), wrote a 
tract to vindicate the exi.stence 
and the orthodoxy of the tutelar 
-Saint of England. He succeeds, 
I think, in tracing the worship of 
St. George up to a period, which 
makes it improbable that so no- 
torious an Arian could be palmed 
upon the Catholic church as a 
saint and a martyr. The acts re- 


jected by Gelasius may have been 
of Arian origin, and attempted to 
engraft the story of their hero, on 
the obscure adventures of some 
earlier saint. See an Historical 
and (Critical Inquiry into the Ex- 
istence and Character of Saint 
George, in a letter to the Earl 
of Leicester, by the Rev. J. Milner, 
F. S. A. London, 1792.— M. 
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gence from Edessa, that the proud and wealthy 
faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of t 
the Valentinians, and committed such disorders as 
ought not to be suffered with impunity in a well- 
regulated state. Without expecting the slow forms 
of justice, the exasperated prince directed his man- 
date to the magistrates of Edessa by which he 
confiscated the whole property of the church : the 
money was distributed among the soldiers ; the 
lands were added to the domain ; and this act of 
oppression was aggravated by the most ungenerous 
irony, “ I sliew myself,” says Julian, “ the true 
“ friend of the Galilmans. Their admirable law 
“ has promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor; 

“ and they will advance with more diligence in 
“ the paths of virtue and salvation, when they are 
“ relieved by my assistance from the load of tem- 
“ poral possessions. Take care,” pursued the mo- 
narch, in a more serious tone, “ take care how you 
“ provoke my patience and humanity. If these 
“ disorders continue, I will revenge on the magis- 
“ trates the crimes of the people ; and you will 
“ have reason to dread, not only confiscation and 
“ exile, but fire and the sword.” The tumults of 
Alexandria were doubtless of a more bloody and 
dangerous nature ; but a Christian bishop had fallen 
by the hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle 
of Julian affords a very lively proof of the partial 
spirit of his administration. His reproaches to the 
citizens of Alexandria are mingled with expressions 
of esteem and tenderness ; and he laments, that. 


1^7 Julian. Epist. xliii. 
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CHAP. 

XXIIL 


Restoration 
of Athana- 
sius, 

A.D, 362. 
Feb. 21. 


on this occasion, they should have departed from 
the gentle and generous manners which attested 
their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures the 
offence which they had committed against the laws 
of justice and humanity ; but he recapitulates, with 
visible complacency, the intolerable provocations 
which they had so long endured from the impious 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits 
the principle, that a wise and vigorous government 
should chastise the insolence of the people ; yet, 
in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of 
Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a free and 
gracious pardon to the guilty city, for which he 
again feels the affection of a brother.*''^ 

After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, 
Athanasius, amidst the public acclamations, seated 
himself on the throne from whence his unworthy 
competitor had been preci})itated : and as the zeal 
of the archbishop was tempered with discretion, 
the exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, 
but to reconcile, the minds of the people. His 
pastoral labours were not confined to the narrow 
limits of Egypt, The state of the Christian world 
was present to his active and capacious mind ; and 
the age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, 
enabled him to assume, in a moment of danger, the 
office of Ecclesiastical Dictator.'--’ Three years 
were not yet elapsed since the majority of the 


128 Julian. Epibt. x. He allowed his friends to assuage his anger. 
Ammian. xxii. 1 1. 

lii^ See Athanas. ad Rufin. tom.ii. p. 40, 41.; and Greg. Nazianzen, 
Orat. iii. p. 395, 396. who justly states the tetnperatc zeal of the pri- 
mate, as much more meritorious than his prayers, his fasts, his perse- 
cutions, &c. 
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bishops of the West had ignorantly, or reluctantly, 
subscribed the Confession of Rimini. They re- v. 
pentcd, they believed, but they dreaded the un- 
seasonable rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and 
if their pride was stronger than their faith, they 
might throw themselves into the anns of the Arians, 
to escape the indignity of a public penance, which 
must degrade them, to the condition of obscure 
laymen. At the same time the domestic differences 
concerning the union and distinction of the divine 
persons, were agitated with some heat among the 
Catholic doctors ; and the progress of this meta- 
physical controversy seemed to threaten a public 
and lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to 
which the name and presence of Athanasius gave 
the authority of a general council, the bishops, who 
had unwarily deviated into error, were admitttid to 
the communion of the church, on the easy condi- 
tion of subscribing the Nicene Creed ; without any 
formal acknowledgment of their jiast fault, or any 
minute definition of their scholastic opinions. The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already pre- 
pared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and 
Greece, for the reception of this salutary measure j 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of some ardent 
spirits'®®, the fear of the common enemy promoted 
the peace and harmony of the Christians.'®' 

130 I have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures in Tillernont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. 
p. 900 — 92G.); and observe how tlie colour of the narrative insensibly 
changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

Assensus cst hide scutcntiac Occideus, ct, per tain nepcssarium 
concilium, Satanac faucibus rnundus ereptus. The lively and artful 
Dialogue of Jerorn against the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 133 — 133.) ex- 
hibits an original picture of the ecclesiastical policy ot the times. 


CHAP. 

XXIII. 
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CHAP. The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt 
xxiii. improved the season of tranquillity, bcfoie it 
He is per- was interrupted by the hostile edicts of the em- 
MpeUed by peror.'*^ Julian, who despised tlie Christians, 
a!i)." 362 ^loi^oured Athanasius with his sincere and pecu- 
Oct, 23. liar hatred. For his sake alone, he introduced an 
arbitrary distinction, repugnant, at least to the 
spirit, of his former declarations. He maintained, 
that the Galilmans, whom he had recalled from 
exile, were not restored, by that general indulgence, 
to the possession of their respective churches ; and 
he expressed his astonishment, that a criminal, who 
had been repeatedly condemned by the judgment 
of the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty 
of the laws, and insolently usurp the archiepiscopal 
throne of Alexandria, without expecting the orders 
of his sovereign. As a punishment for the ima- 
ginary offence, he again banished Athanasius from 
the city ; and he was pleased to suppose, that this 
act of justice would be highly agreeable to his pious 
subjects. The pressing solicitations of the people 
soon convinced him, that the majority of the Alex- 
andrians were Christians; and that the greatest 
part of the Christians were firmly attached to the 
cause of their oppressed primate. But the know- 
ledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading 
him to recall his decree, provoked him to extend 
to all Egypt the term of the exile of Athanasius. 


*32 Tillemont, who supposes that George was massacred in August, 
crowds the actions of Athana.sius into a narrow space (Mem. Eccles. 
tom. yiii. p. 360.). An original fragment, published by the Marquis 
MafFei, from the old Chapter library of Verona (Osservazioni Lettc- 
rarie, tom.iii. p. 60 — 92.), affords many important dates, which are 
authenticated by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still 
more inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger of , 
leaving at the head of a tumultuous city, a daring 
and popular leader ; and the language of his resent- 
ment discovers the opinion which he entertained 
of the courage and abilities of Athanasius. The 
execution of the sentence was still delayed, by the 
caution or negligence of Ecdicius, pi'aefect of 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his 
lethai'gy by a severe reprimand. “ Though you 
“ neglect,” says Julian, “ to write to me on any 
“ other subject, at least it is your duty to inform 
“ me of your conduct towards Athanasius, the 
“ enemy of the gods. My intentions have been 
“ long since communicated to you. I swear by 
“ the great Serapis, that unless, on the calends of 
“ December, Athanasius has departed from Alex- 
“ andria, nay from Egypt, the officers of your 
“ government shall pay a fine of one hundred 
“ pounds of gold. You know my temper : I am 
“ slow to condemn, but I am still slower to for- 
“ give.” This epistle was enforced by a short 
postscript, written with the emperor’s own hand. 
“ The contempt that is shewn for all the gods fills 
“ me with grief and indignation. There is nothing 
“ that I should see, nothing that I should hear, 
“ with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Atha- 
“ nasius from all Egypt. The abominable wretch ! 
“ Under my reign, the baptism of several Grecian 
“ ladies of the highest rank has been the effect of 
“his persecutions.”'®® The death of Athanasius 


133 To?/ fiiapbv^ OQ ir6X/tri(Tev ’EXXrjrt^af, €7r’ tfiov, yvvaiKag rutv kiriOi)- 


CHAP, 

xxiir. 
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CHAP, was not commanded ; but the praefect of 

xxiii. Egypt understood, that it was safer for him to exceed, 
than to neglect, the orders of an irritated master. 
The archbishop prudently retired to the monas- 
teries of the Desert ; eluded, with his usual dex- 
terity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph 
over the ashes of a prince, who, in words of for- 
midable import, had declared Ids wish that the 
whole venom of the Galilaean school were contained 
in the single person of Athanasius.’''^ 

Zeal and I havc cndcavoured faithfully to rejircsent the 
artful system by which Julian proposed to obtain 
Christians. ctfccts, witliout incurring the guilt, or rejnoach, 
of persecution. But if the deadly spirit of fanati- 
cism perverted the heart and imderstanding of a 
virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be con- 
fessed, that the real sufferings of the Christians 
were inflamed and magnified by human passions 
and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and re- 
signation which had distinguished the primitive 
disciples of the Gospel, was the object of the ap- 
plause, rather than of the imitation, of their suc- 
cessors. The "Christians, who had now possessed 


ix(t)v Pa7rri(Tai diwKffrOat, I have preserved the ambiguous sense of the 
last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find, or to create, 
guilt. 

134 The three Epistles of Julian, which explain his intentions and 
conduct with regard to Atlianasius, should be disposed in the following 
chronological order, xxvi. x. vi.* See likewise Greg. Nazianzen, xxi. 

р. 393, Sozomen, 1. v. c. 15. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. Theodoret, 1. iii, 

с. 9. and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 361 — 368, who has used 
some materials prepared by the Bollnndists. 


* The sentence in the text is from Epist. li. addressed to the peo- 
ple of Alexandriai-'--‘M. 
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above forty years the civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the empire, had contracted the insolent y 
vices of prosperity'*’’, and the habit of believing, 
that the saints alone were entitled to reign over 
the earth. As soon as the enmity of Julian de- 
prived the clergy of the privileges which had been 
conferred by the favour of Constantine, they com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression ; and the free 
toleration of idolaters and heretics was a subject 
of grief and scandal to the orthodox party.'*® • Tlie 
acts of violence, which were no longer countenanced 
by the magistrates, were still committed by the 
zeal of the j)eople. At Pessinns, the altar of Cy- 
bele was overturned almost in the j)resence of the 
emperor; and in the city of Ca'sarea in Cappadocia, 
tlie temple of Fortune, the sole ])lace of worship 
which had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed 
by the rage of a popular tumult. On these occa- 
sions, a ])rincc, who I’elt tor the honour of the gods, 
was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice; 
and his mind was still more deeply exasperated, 
when he found, that the fanatics, who had deserved 
and suffered the punishment of inoendiaries, were 
rewarded with the honours of martyrdom.'''^ The 
Christian subjects of Julian were assured of the 
hostile designs of their sovereign ; and, to their 
jealous apprehension, every circumstance of his 

I f'' See the fair confession of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62.). 

P56 Hear the furiou.s and absurd complaint of Optutus (de Schismat. 
Donatist. l.ii. c. 16, 17.). 

1^17 Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 91. iv. p. 133. He praises the 
rioters of Ceesarea, rorrtov riov jiiEyaXd^wiov Knl B8pi.uZv eitj fvtre 
See Sozomcn, 1. v. 4^. 11. Tilleiiiont (Mem. Eccles. torn. vii. p. 649, 
630i) owns, tliat their behaviour was not, dans Tordre coinmun ; but 
he is perfectly satisfied, as the great St, Basil always celebrated the 
festival of these blessed martyrs. 


CHAP. 

XXIII. 
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CHAP, government might afford some grounds of discon- 
. tent and suspicion. In the ordinary administration 
• of the laws, the Christians, who formed so large a 
part of the people, must frequently be condemned ; 
but their indulgent brethren, without examining 
the merits of the cause, presumed their innocence, 
allowed their claims, and imputed the severity of 
their judge to the partial malice of religious perse- 
cution.’'*® These present hardships, intolerable as 
they might appear, were represented as a slight 
prelude of the impending calamities. The Chris- 
tians considered Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant; 
who suspended the execution of his revenge, till 
he should return victorious from the Persian war. 
They expected, that as soon as he had triumphed 
over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay 
aside the irksome mask of dissimulation ; that the 
amphitheatres would stream with the blood of her- 
mits and bishops ; and that the Christians, who 
still persevered in the profession of the faith, would 
be deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society.’"'® Every calumny that could wound the 
reputation of the Apostate, was credulously em- 


Julian determined a law-suit against the new Christian city at 
Maiuma, the port of Gaza; and his sentence, though it might he im- 
puted to bigotry, was never reversed by his successors. Sozomen, 1. v. 
c. 3. Ileland. Palestin, tom. ii. p. 791. 

Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94^, 95. Orat. iv. p. 114.) pretends to 
speak from the information of Julian’s confidents, whom Orosius 
(vii. 30.) could not have seen. 

140 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91.) charges the Apostate with secret sacri- 
fices of boys and girls ; and positively affirms, that the dead bodies 
were thrown into the Orontes. See Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 26, 27.; and 
the equivocal candour of the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 351, 
352, Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the troops 
of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronius so greedily 
swallows, and Tilleraont so faintly rejects (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. 
p. 1295—1315.). 
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braced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; 
and their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper 
of a sovereign, whom it was their duty to respect, 
and their interest to flatten They still protested, 
that prayers and tears were their only weapons 
against the im])ioiis tyrant, whose head they devoted 
to the justice of oflended Heaven. But they in- 
sinuated, with sullen resolution, that their submis- 
sion wrn no longer tlie efltect of‘ weakness ; and 
that, in the imperfect state of human virtue, the 
patience, which is founded on principle, may be 
exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to de- 
termine how far the zeal of Julian would have pre- 
vailed over his good sense and humanity ; but, if 
we seriously reflect on the strength and spirit of 
the church, we shall be convinced, that, before the 
emperor could have extinguished the religion of 
Christ, he must liave involved his country in the 
horrors of a civil war.^'^^ 

m The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 
124.), Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to seize the church of 
Nazianzns, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded to the zeal 
of the bishop and [)eople ( Orat. xix. p. 30S.). Stfc the reflections of 
Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tilleinont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii, 
p,57d.). 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Residence of Julian at Jintioch . — His successful Expedition 
against the Persians. — Passage of the Tigris . — The 
Retreat and Death of Julian.— Election of Jovian. — He 
saves the Roman Army by a disgraceful Treaty. 


CHAP. The philosophical fable which Julian composed 
XXIV. name of the CjEsars is one of the most 

ThcCiesars agreeable and instructive productions of ancient 
of Julian. ^-^ 2 During the freedom and equality of the days 
of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for the 
deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a 
■worthy associate, and for the Roman princes, who 
had reigned over his martial people, and the van- 
quished nations of the earth. The immortals were 
placed in just order on their thrones of state, and 
the table of the Caesars was spread below the 


1 See this fable or satire, p. 306 — 336. of the Leipsig edition of 
Julian’s works. The French version of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim 
(Paris, 1683.) is coarse, languid, and correct ; and his notes, proofs, 
illustrations, &c. are piled on each other till they form a mass of 557 close- 
printed quarto pages. The Abbe de la Blcterie (Vie de .lovien, tom, i. 
p. 241 — 393.) has more happily expressed the spirit, as well as the 
sense, of the original, which he illustrates with some concise and curious 
notes, 

2 Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the ety- 
mology, origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek satyrs^ a 
dramatic piece, which was acted after the tragedy; anti the Latin 
satires (from Satura) a miscellaneous composition, either in prose or 
verse. But the Caesars of Julian are of such an origihal cast, that the 
critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them.* 


* See also Casaubon de Satira, with Rambach’s observations. — M. 
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Moon, in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, 
who would Iiave disgraced the society of gods and . 
men, were thrown headlong, by the inexorable 
Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss. The rest of tlie 
Cmsars successively advTinced to their seats ; and, 
as tliey passed, the vices, tlie defects, the blemishes 
of their respective characters, were maliciously no- 
ticed by old Silenus, a laughing moralist, who dis- 
guised the wisdom of a philosopher under the mask 
of a Bacchanal.'^ As soon as the feast was ended, 
the voice of Mercury ])roclai!ned the will of Jupi- 
ter, that a celestial crown should be the reward of 
superior merit. Julius Cavsar, Augustus, Trajan, 
and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most 
illustrious candidates ; the effeminate Constantine'^ 
was not excluded from this honourable comjictition, 
and the great Alexander was invited to dispute the 
prize of glory with the Homan heroes. Each of 
the candidates was allowed to display the merit of 
his own exploits ; but, in the judgment of the gods, 
the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more power- 
fully than the elaborate orations of his haughty 
rivals. When the judges of this awful contest pro- 
ceeded to examine the heart, and to scrutinize the 
springs of action ; the superiority of the Imperial 
Stoic appeared still more decisive and conspicuous."' 

3 This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth 
eclogue of Virgil. 

♦ Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality 
of Julian against his uncle Constantine, and the Christian religion. 
On this occasion, the interjireters are compelled, by a most sacred 
interest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert the cause of their 
author, 

'• Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But 
when he seriously compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensible 
that mankind had much greater obligations to Socrates than to Alex- 
ander (Orat. ad Theinistium, p. 264.). 

K . 
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CIHAP. 

X%1V, 


He resolves 
to march 
against the 
Persians. 
A.D. 362. 


Alexander and Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Con- 
stantine, acknowledged, with a blush, that fame, or 
power, or pleasure, had been the important object 
of their labours : but the gods themselves beheld, 
with reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, who 
had practised on the throne the lessons of philoso- 
phy ; and who, in a state of human imperfection, 
had aspired to imitate the moral attributes of the 
Deity. The value of this agreeable composition 
(the Caesars of Julian) is enlianced by the rank of 
the author. A prince, who delineates, with free- 
dom, the vices and virtues of his j)redecessors, sub- 
scribes, in evciy line, the censure or approbation 
of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian pre- 
ferred the useful and benevolent virtues of Anto- 
ninus ; but his ambitious spirit was inflamed by the 
glory of Alexander ; and he solicited, with equal 
ardour, the esteem of the wise, and the applause 
of the multitude. In the season of life, when the 
powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active 
vigour, the emperor, who was instructed by the 
experience, and animated by the success, of the 
German war, resolved to signalize his reign by some 
more splendid and memorable achievement. The 
ambassadors of the East, from the continent of 
India, and the isle of Ceylon®, had respectfully sa- 


^ Inde iiationibu.s Indicia certatim cum donis optimates mitten tibus 
, . . ab usque Divis et Serendms. Aramian. xx. 7. This island, to 
which the names of Taprobana, Serendib, and# Ceylon, have been suc- 
cessively applied, manifests how imperfectly the seas and lands to the 
east of Cape Comorin were known to the liomans. 1. Under the 
reign of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed the customs of the Red 
Sea, was accidently driven by the winds upon this strange and undis- 
covered coast : he conversed six months with the natives j and the 
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luted the Roman purple.^ The nations of the char 

^ XXIV* 

West esteemed and dreaded the personal virtues of . 
Julian, both in peace and war. He despised the 
tropliies of a Gothic victory®, and was satisfied that 
the rapacious Barbarians of the Danube would be 
restrained from any future violation of the faith of 
treaties by the terror of his name, and the addi- 
tional fortifications with which he strengthened the 
Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The successor of 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the oidy rival whom he 
deemed worthy of his arms ; and he resolved, by 
the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the haughty 
nation which had so long resisted and insulted the 
majesty of Rome.'’ As soon as the Persian monarch 
was informed that the throne of Constantins was 


king of Ce3 lon, who heard, for the first time, of the power and justice 
of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vi. *24.). 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have 

magnified, above fifteen times, the real size of this new world, which 
they extended as far as the ctjuator, and the neighbourhood of China.* 
7 These embassies had been sent to Coiistautius. Ammianus, who 
unwarily dtwiates into gro.ss flattery, must have forgotten the length of 
the way, and the short duration of the reign of Julian. 

Gothos saepe fallaces et perfidos ; hostes quacrci e se mcliores aiebat : 
illis enim sulficerc mercatores (ialatas per (juos ubique sine eonditionis 
discrimine venumdantur. [Ammian. xxii. 7.] Within less than fifteen 
years, these Gothic slaves threatened and subdrted their masters. 

Alexander reminds his rival (Jmsar, who depreciated the fame and 
merit of an Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony had felt the Per- 
sian arrows ; and that the Romans, in a war of three hundred years, 
had not yet subdued the single province of Mesopotamia or Assyria 
(Cm.sares, p. 324.). 


* The name of Diva gen.s or 
Divorum regio according to the 
probable conjecture of M. Letronne 
(Trois. Mem. Acad. p. 127.), was 
applied by the ancients to the 
whole eastern coast of the Indian 
Peninsula, from Ceylon to the 

K 


Ganges. The name may be traced 
in Devipatnam, D^vidan, Devicotta, 
Divinelly, the point of Divy. 

M. Letronne, p. 121., considers 
the freedman with his embassy 
from Ceylon to have been an im- 
postor. — M. 

3 
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CHAP, filled by a prince of a very diflFerent character, he 
. . condescended to make some artful, or perhaps sin- 

cere, overtures, towards a ncgociation of peaee. 
But the pride of Sapor was astonislied hy tJie firm- 
ness of Julian ; who sternly declared, that he would 
never consent to hold a peaceful conference among 
the flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; 
and who added, with a smile of contempt, that it 
was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he himself 
had determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. 
The impatience of the emperor urged the diligence 
of the military preparations. The generals were 
named, a formidable army was destined for this im- 
portant service ; and Julian, marching from Con- 
‘stantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the 
death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to 
march into the heart of Persia, was checked by 
the indispensable duty of regulating the state of 
the empire ; by his zeal to revive the worship of 
the gods ; and by the advice of his wisest friends ; 
who represented the necessity of allowing the salu- 
tary interval of winter-quarters, to restore the ex- 
hausted strength of the legions of Gaul, and the 
Julian pro. discipline and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian 
Constanti" was pcrsuadcd to fix, till the ensuing spring, his 
"Antroc'}!, residence at Antioch, among a people maliciously 
August. disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the 
delays, of their sovereign.'® 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal 

10 The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus (xxii. 7. 
18.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 79, 80. p. 305, 306.), Zosiinus (l. iii. 
p. 158.), and Socrates (l.iii. c. 19.). 
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connection with the capibil of the East would be chap. 
productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince and . 
people, he made a very false estimate of his own Licentious 
character, and of the manners of Antioch." The Jhrp”wpie 
warmth of the climate disposed the natives to the Antioch, 
most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and 
opulence ; and the lively licentiousness of the 
Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of 
the Svrians. Fashion was the only law, pleasure 
the only pursuit, and the splendor of dress and 
furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured ; the 
serious and manly virtues were the subject of ridi- 
cule ; and the contempt for female modesty and 
reverent age, announced the universal corruption* 
of the capital of the East. The love of spectacles 
was the taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians: , 
the most skilful artists were procured from the ad- 
jacent cities*^ ; a considerable share of the revenue 
was devoted to the public amusements ; and the 
magnificence of the games of the theatre and cir- 
cus was considered as the happiness, and as the 
glory, of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince 
who disdained such glory, and was insensible of 
such happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of his 
subjects ; and the effeminate Orientals could neither 
imitate, nor admire, the severe simplicity which 


The Satire of Julian, and the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, exhibit 
the same picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abb^ de la 
Bleterie has copied from thence (Vie de Julien, p. 332.), is elegant and 
correct. 

Laodicea furnished charioteers; Tyre and Berytus, comedians; 
Caesarea, pantomimes ; Heliopolis, singers ; Gaza, gladiators ; Ascalon, 
wrestlers ; and Castabala, rope-dancers. See the Expositio totius Mundi, 
p. 6. in the third tome of Hudson’s Minor Geographers. 

K 4 
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GHAP. Julian always maintained, and sometimes affected. 
/ . The days of festivity, consecrated, by ancient cus- 

tom, to the honour of the gods, were the only 
occasions in which Julian relaxed his philosopliic 
severity ; and those festivals were the only days in 
which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people sup- 
ported the glory of the Christian name, which luid 
been first invented by their ancestors they con- 
tented themselves with disobeying the moral pre- 
cepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the 
speculative doctrines, of their religion. The church 
of Antioch was distracted by heresy and schism; 
but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers 
of Meletius and those of Paulinus'^ were actuated 
by the same pious hatredof their common adversary. 
Their aver- The strougest pi'cjudicc was entertained against 
Julian. the character of an apostate, the enemy and suc- 
cessor of a prince who had engaged the affections 
of a very numerous sect ; and the removal of 
St, Babylas excited an implacable opposition to the 
person of Jidian. Ilis subjects complained, with 
superstitious indignation, that famine had pursued 
the emjieror’s ste|)s from Constantinople to An- 
tioch ; and the discontent of a hungry people was 
exasperated by the injudicious attempt to relieve 
their distress. The inclemency of the season had 

XpKTTuv ayaiVMVTiQy ttoXiovxov avri roh Aibi'. The people of 
Antioch ingenuously professed their attachment to the Chi (Christ), 
and the Koppa (Constantins). Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 

n The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years (A. D. 
330 — 415.), was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the in- 
discreet ordination pf Pauliniis. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. 
p. 803. of the quarto edition (Pari.s, 1701, &c.), which henceforward I 
shall quote, 
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affected the liarvests of Syria ; and the })rice of chap. 
bread in the markets of Antioch, had naturally . 
risen in proportion to the scarcity of corn. But scarcity of 
the fair and reasonable proportion was soon violated puMicdu- 
by the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this unequal 
contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party, as his exclusive property ; is used by 
another as a lucrative object of trade ; and is re- 
quired by a third for the daily and necessary sup- 
j)ort of life ; all the profits of the intermediate 
agents are accumidatcd on the head of the defence- 
less consumers. The hardshi})s of their situation 
were exaggerated and increased by their own im- 
])atience and anxiety •, and the a])prehcnsion of a 
sciircity gradually produced the a):)pearances of a 
famine. When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 
complained of the high price of poultry and fish, 

Julian yjublicly declared, that a frugal city ought 
to be satisfied with a regular supply of wine, oil, and 
bread ; but he acknowledged, that it was the duty 
of a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his 
people. With this salutary view, the emperor 
ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful step, of 
fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He 
enacted, that, in a time of scarcity, it should be 


> ’ Julian states three different proportioibs, of five, ten, or fifteen 
77iodu of wheat, for one piece of jijold, according to the degrees of [denty 
and scarcity (in Misopogon, p.3G9.). From this fact, and from some 
collateral examples, I conclude, that under the successors of Constan- 
tine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two shillings the 
English quarter, which is equal to the average price of the sixty-four 
first years of the present century. Sec Arbiithnot’s Tables of Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 12. Mem. 
de f Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 718 — 721. Smith’s 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
vol. i. p. 2J(). This last I am prOud to quote, as the work of a sage 
and a friend. 
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CHAP, sold at a price which had seldom been known in 
XXIV ^ 

' ■ the most plentiful years ; and that his own example 
might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market 
four hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or 
measures, which were drawn by his order from the 
granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Egypt. The consequences might have been fore- 
seen, and were soon felt. The Imperial wheat was 
purchased by the rich merchants ; the proprietors 
of land, or of com, withheld from the city the 
accustomed supply ; and the small quantities that 
appeared in the market were secretly sold at an 
advanced and illegal price. Julian still continued 
to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints 
of the people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, 
and convinced Antioch that he had inherited the 
obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Gallus.'® The remonstrances of the municipal 
senate served only to exasperate his inflexible mind. 
He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that the 
senators of Antioch who possessed lands, or were 
concei'ned in trade, had themselves contributed to 
the calamities of their country ; and he imputed 
the disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to 
the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. 
The whole body, consisting of two hundred of the 
most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, under 
a guard, from the palace to the prison ; and though 
they were permitted, before the close of even- 

16 Nunquam a proposito dcclinubat, Galli similis fratris, licet in- 
cruentus. Amrnian xxii. 14*. The ignorance of the most enlightened 
princes may claim some excuse ; but we cannot be satisfied with Julian’s 
own defence (in Misopogon, p, 368, 369.), or the lllborate apology of 
Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. xcvii. p. 321.). 
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ing, to return to their respective houses the em- 
peror himself could not obtain the forgiveness which 
he had so easily granted. The same grievances 
were still the subject of the same complaints, which 
were industriously circulated by the wit and levity 
of the Syrian Greeks. During the licentious days 
of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded 
with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the 
religion, the personal conduct, and even the heard, 
of the emperor ; the spirit of Antioch was mani- 
fested by the connivance of the magistrates, and 
the applause of the multitude.'* The disciple of 
Socrates was too deej)ly affected by these popular 
insults ; but the monarch, endowed with a quick 
sensibility, and possessed of absolute power, re- 
fused his passions the gratification of revenge. A 
tyrant might have proscribed, without distinction, 
the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; 
and the unwarlike Syrians must have patiently 
submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, and the 
cruelty, of the faithful legions of Gaul. A milder 
sentence might have deprived the capital of the 
East of its honours and ])rivileges ; and the cour- 
tiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, would have 
applauded an act of justice, which asserted the 
dignity of the supreme magistrate of the republic.'® 


17 Their short anti easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius, 
(Orat. Parental, c.xcviii. p. 322, o23.). 

1^1 Libanius (ad Antiochcnos dc Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Grnec. tom. vii. p. 221 — 223.), like a skilful advo- 
cate, severely censures the folly ol the people, who suffered lor the 
crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 

Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213.) reminds Antioch of the 
recent chastisemen|l%of Coesarea ; and even Julian (in Misopogon, 
p. 355.) insinuates how severely Tarentura had expiated the insult to 
the Roman ambassadors. 


CHAP. 

XXIV. 
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Julian 
composes 
a SHtire 
figainst 
Antioch. 


But instead of abusing, or exerting, the authority 
^ of the state, to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of re- 
ta/iation, which it would he in the power of few 
j)rinccs to em])Ioy. He hud been insulted by satires 
and libels ; in his turn he composed, under the 
title of the Enemi/ of the Beard, an ironical con- 
fession of his own faults, and a severe satire of 
the licentious and effeminate manners of Antioch. 
This Imperial reply was ])ublicly exposed before 
the gates of the palace ; and the Misopogon"® still 
remains a singular monument of the resentment, 
the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Ju- 
li in. Though he affected to laugh, he could not 
forgive.-' His contemjit was expressed, and his 
revenge might be gratified, by the nomination of a 
governor-" worthy only of such subjects: and the 
■emperor, for ever renouncing the ungrateful city, 
proclaimed his i-csolution to pass the ensuing winter 
at Tarsus in Cilicia."® 


Oil the sulfject of the Misopogon, see Aniniianus (xxii. 14.), 
Libanitis (Orat. Pareutalis, c. xeix. p. .'323.), Gregory Naziaiizcn 
(Oral. iv. p. 133.), and the (’hroniclc of Antioch, by John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 15, l(j.). 1 have c.ssential obligations to the translation 

and notes of the Abbe de la Blcterie (Vie de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 1 — 
138.). 

Aminianns very justly remarks, Coactus dissiinulare pro tempore 
ira sufflabatur interna. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth into serious and direct invective. 

Ipse autem Antiochiam egressurus, Ilcliopoliten quendam Alex- 
andrum Syriacac jurisdictioni praefccit, turbulentum et saevum ; dicc- 
batqiie non illnin meruisse, sed Antiochensibus avaris ct conturaeliosis 
hujusmodi judicem convenire. Amniian. xxiii. 2. Libanius (Epist, 
722. p. 346, 347.), who confesses to Julian himself, that he had shared 
the general discontent, pretends that Alexander wa.s an useful, though 
harsh, reformer of the manners and religion ol’ Antioch. 

23 Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364. Ammian. xxiii. 2. and Valesius ad 
loc. Libanius, in a professed oration, invites him to return to his loyal 
and penitent city of Antioch, 
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Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius chap. 
and virtues might atone, in the opinion of Julian, . 
for the vice and folly of his country. The sophist The sophist 
Libanius was born in the cajjital of the East; he 
publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declama- 
tion at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, 
and, during the remainder of his life, at Antioch. 

His school was assiduously frequented by the Gre- 
cian youth ; his disciples, who sometimes exceeded 
the number of eighty, cclt'brated their incomparable 
master ; and the jealousy of his rivals, who perse- 
cuted him from one city to another, confirmed the 
favourable opinion which l^ibanius ostentatiously 
displayed of his superior merit. The preceptors 
of Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assm ance, 
that lie would never attend the lectures of their 
adversary : the curiosity of the royal youth was 
cliecked and inflamed : he secretly procured the 
writings of this dangerous sophist, and gradually 
surpassed, in the perfect imitation of his style, the 
most laborious of his domestic pupils.-* When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his im- 
patience to embrace and reward the Syrian sophist, 
who had preserved, in a degenerate age, the Gre- 
cian purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. 

The emperor’s prepossession was increased and jus- 
tified by the discreet pride of his tlivourite. In- 
stead of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, 
into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly 
expected his arrival at Antioch ; withdrew from 
court on the first symptoms of ccJdness and in- 


Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. vii. p. 230, 231. 
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difference; required a formal invitation for each 
, visit ; and taught his sovereign an important lesson, 
that he might command the obedience of a subject, 
but that he must deserve the attachment of a 
friend. The sophists of every age, despising, or 
affecting to despise, the accidental distinctions of 
birth and fortune® reserve tlieir esteem for the 
superior qualities of the mind, with which they 
themselves are so plentifully endowed. Julinn 
might disdain the acclamations of a venal court, 
who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was deeply 
flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, 
and the envy of an inde])endent philosopher, who 
refused his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
fame, and protected his memory. Tlie voluminous 
writings of Libanius still exist ; for the most part, 
they*are the vain and idle compositions of an orator, 
wlib cultivated the science of words ; the produc- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the 
Trojan war, and the Athenian commonwealth. 
Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended 
from this imaginary elevation ; he entertained a 
various and elaborate correspondence® ; he praised 
the virtues of his own times ; he boldly arraigned 


Eunapius reports, that Libanius refused the honorary rank of 
Praetorian praefect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. 
Sophist, p. 135.). The critics have observed a similar sentiment in 
one of the epistles (xviii. edit. Wolf.) of Libanius himself. 

26 Near two thousand of his letters, a mode of composition in which 
Libanius was thought to excel, are still extant, and already published. 
The critics may praine thair subtle and elegant brevity ; yet Dr. Bentley 
(Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 487.) might justly, though quaintly, 
observe, that “ you feel by the emptiness and deadness of them, that 
" you converse with some dreaming pedant, with his elbow on his 
“ desk.” 
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the abuses of public and private life ; and he elo- chap. 
quently pleaded the cause of Antioch against the . 
just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. It is 
the common calamity of old age^^ to lose whatever 
might have rendered it desirable 5 but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving 
the religion and the sciences, to which he had con- 
secrated bis genius. The friend of Jiilian was an 
indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity ; 
and his bigotry, whicJi darkened the prospect of 
the visible world, did not inspire Libanius witli any 
lively hopes of celestial glory and happiness.^* 

The martial impatience of .Julian urged him to March of 
take the field in the beginning of the spring ; and u.e''Eu-° 
he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, the 
senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor 
beyond the limits of their own territory, to which 
he was resolved never to return. After a laborious 
march of two days'‘^“, he halted on the third at 
Berma, or Aleppo, where he had the mortification 
of finding a senate almost entirely Christian ; who 
received with cold and formal demonstrations of 


27 Ilis birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions the seventy- 
sixth year of his age (A. D. 390.), and seems to allude to some events 
of a still later date. 

28 Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of 
his own life (tom. ii. p. 1 — 84. edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius 
(p. 130 — 135.) has left a concise and unfavourable account. Among 
the moderns, Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 571 — 576 .), 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. vii. p. 37(i — 414.), and Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127 — 163.), have illustrated the character and 
writings of this famous sophist. 

From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, 
over hills and through morasses, was extremely jj|gd; and the loose 
stones were cemented only with sand (Julian, epist. xxvii.). It is sin- 
gular enough, that the Romans should have neglected the great com- 
munication between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Wesscling. 
Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, tom.ii. p. 100. 
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eloquent sermon of the apostle of 
/ ‘ ■ paganism. The son of one of the most illustrious 
citizens of Beraea, who had embraced, either from 
interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, 
was disinherited by his angry parent. "The father 
and the son were invited to the Imperial table. 
Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson and ex- 
ample of tolei’ation 5 supported, with affected 
calmness, the indisci’eet zeal of the aged Christian, 
who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature, and 
the duty of a subject ; and at length turning to- 
wards the afflicted youth, “ vSince you have lost a 
“ father,” said he, “ for my sake, it is incumbent 
“ on me to supply his place.”"'* The emperor was 
received in a manner much more agreeable to his 
wishes at Batnin*, a small town ])leasantly seated 
in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles from 
the city of Ilierapolis. The solemn rites of sacri- 
fice were decently i)rcpared by the inhabitants of 
Batnaj, who seemed attaciicd to the worship of 
their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter; but the 
serious piety of Julian was offended by the tumult 
of their ap])lause ; and he too clearly discerned, 

t 

Julian alludes to this incident (cpist. xxvii.), which is more di.s- 
tinctly related by Thcodorct (1 iii. c,22.). Tiie intolerant spirit of the 
fatlier is applauded by Tillcniont (Hist, des Kinpereurs, tom. iv. p. 534.), 
and even by La Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 413.). 


* This name, of Syriac origin, is 
found in the Arabic, and means a 
place in a valley, where waters 
meet. Julian says, the name of 
the city is Barbaric, the situation 
Greek. Bap^apitcbv bvop,a tdoto, 


^ojpiov tiTTiv ' likXrjviKbv, The 
Geographer Abulfeda (tab. Syriac, 
p, liif). edit. Koehler.) sneaks of it 
in a manner to justify the praises 
of Julian. — St. Martin, Notes to 
Le Beau, iii. 56, — M. 
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that the smoke whicJi arose from their altars was 
the incense of flattery, rather than of devotion. 
The ancient and magnificent temple, which had 
sanctified, for so many ages, the city of Hierapolis^^^ 
no longer subsisted ; and the consecrated wealth, 
which afforded a liberal maintenance to more than 
three hundred priests, might hasten its downfall. 
Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of embracing a 
philosopher and a friend, whose religious firmness 
had withstood the ])ressing and re])eated solicita- 
tions of Constantins and (lallus, as often as those 
])rinces lodged at his house, in their passage 
through Hierapolis. In the hurry of military ])re- 
paration, and the careless conHdence of a familiar 
correspondence, the zeal of Julian a})pears to have 
been lively and unif’orm. He had now undertaken 
an iinj)ortant and ditlicult war : and tlie anxiety of 
the event rendered him still more attentive to ob- 
serve and register the most trifling presages, from 
which, according to the rules of divination, any 
knowledge of futurity could be derived. lie in- 
formed Libanius of his ])r()gress as far as Iliera- 
polis, by an elegant e})i.'>tle''\ which disjfiays the 
facility of his genius, and his tender friendship for 
the sophist of Antioch, 

Hierapolis situate almost on the banks of the 

Sec the curious treatise de l)ea Syria, inserted among the works 
of Lucian (tom. iii. [). 4o I — 4'f)0. edit. Keitz ). The singular appellation 
of jVinus veins ( Aiumian. xiv. H.) niiglit induce a suspicion, that Hiera- 
polis had been the roynl seat of the Assyrians. 

Julian (epist. xxviii.) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
omens ; but he su|)prcsses th(‘ inauspicious signs, which Ammianus 
(xxiii. 2 ) has carefully recorded. 

Julian, epist. xxvii. j). .499 — 402. 

* Or Bambyce, now Bambouch; It was twenty-four Roman miles 
Manbedj, Arab, or Maboug, Syr. from the Euphrates. — M. 

VOL. IV. L 
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CHAP. Euphrates®^ had been appointed for the general 
rendezvous of the Roman troops, who immediately 
of invading passed tlic great river on a bridge of boats, which 
Persia. pi'cviously cSnsti'ucted. If the inclinations 

of Julian had been similar to those of his prede- 
cessor, he might have wasted the active and im- 
portant season of the year in tlie circus of Samo- 
sata or in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike 
emperor, instead ol Constantins, had chosen Alex- 
ander for his model, he advanced without delay to 
Carrlim'’”, a very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at 
the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. 
The temple of tlie Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian ; but the halt of a few days was principally 
employed in comjileting the immense preparations 
of the Persian war. The secret of the expedition 
had hitherto remained in his own breast ; but as 
Carrlne is the point of separation of the two great 
roads, he could no longer conceal, whether it was 
his design to attack the dominions of Sapor on the 


I take the earliest ojiportunity of acknowledging iny obligations 
to M. d’Anvillc, for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris 
(Paris, 1780, in 4to.), which particularly illustrates the expedition of 
Julian. 

There arc three passages within a few miles of each other; 
1. Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the 
moderns ; and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, at the distance 
of four parasangs from the city. * 

llaran, or Carrhm, was the ancient residence of the Sabmans, and 
of Abraham. Sec the Index (ieographicus of Schultens (ad calcem 
Vit. 8aladin.), a work from which I have obtained much Oriental 
knowledge, concerning the ancient and modern geography of Syria and 
the adjacent countries, -t- 


* Djisr Manbedj is the same collection of the late M. Tochon 

with the ancient Zeugma. St. of the Academy of Inscriptions, it 

Martin, iii. 58. — M. ^ is read XAPPAN. St. Martin, iii. 

f On an inedited medal in the 60, — M. 
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side of the Tigris, or on tliat of the Euphrates. 
Tlie emperor detached an army of thirty thousand 
men, under the command of his kinsman Proco- 
pius, and of Sebastian, who hid been duke of 
Egypt. They were ordered to direct their march 
towards Nisibis, and to secure tlie frontier from 
the desultory incursions of the enemy, before they 
attempted the passage of the Tigris. TJieir sub- 
scquoro operations were left to the discretion of 
the generals; but Julian expected, that after 
wasting with tire and sword the fertile districts of 
Media and Adial)ene, they might arrive under the 
walls of Ctesi])hon about the same time, that he 
himself, adv^ancing with ecpial steps along the banks 
of the Euphrates, should besiege the capital of the 
Persian monarchy. The success of this well- 
concerted plan depended in a great measure, on 
the powerful and ready assistance of the king of 
Armenia, who, without exj)osing the safety of his 
own dominions, might detach an army of four 
thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, to the 
assistance of the Romans. But the feeble Ar- 
saces Tiranus’% king of Armenia, had degenerated 


CHAP. 

XXIV. 


DisaflTcc- 
tion of ilie 
king of 
Armciia. 


See Xenophon. Cyropa3tl. I. hi. p. 189. edit. Hutchinson. Arta- 
vasdes might have supplied Marc Antony with Ui.OOU horse, armed 
and disciplineil after the Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio, 
tom. V. p. 1 17. ). 

Moses of Cliorenc (Hist. Anneniac. 1. iii. c. 11. p. <^42.) fixes his 
accession (A. D. 354.) to tlie 17th year of (Jonstantius.* 


* Arsaces Tiranus, or Diran, 
had c(*ased to reign twenty-five 
years before in 337. The in- 
termediate changes in Armenia, 
and the character of this Ar- 
saccs the son of Diran, are traced 


by M. St. Martin, at consider- 
able length in his supplement to 
Le Beau, ii. 208 — 242. As long 
as his Grecian queen Olympias 
maintained her intluence, Arsaces 
was faithful to the Roman and 
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CHAP, still more shamefully than hisfiither Chosroes, from 
, the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enter- 
prise of danger and glory, he could di.sguise his 
timid indolence by the more decent excuses of 
religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious 
attachment to tlie memory of Constantins, from 
whose hands he had received in marriage Olympias, 
the daughter of the j)nefect Ablavius ; and the 
alliance of a female, who had been educated as the 
destined wife of the emperor Constans, exalted tlie 
dignity of a Barbarian king. ® Tiranus pi'ofessed 
the Christian religion ; he reigned over a nation of 
Christians ; and he was restrained, by every prin- 
ciple of conscience and interest, from contributing 
to the victory, which would consummate the ruin 
of the churcli. The alienated mind of Tiranus 
was exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who 


’ Ammian. xx. 11. Atlianasiu.s (tom. i. p. 85G.) says, in general 
terms, that (>()nstantiiis gave his brother’s widow roTc liapidfioir, an ex- 
pression more suitable to a Roman than a (Christian. 


Christian alliance. On the acces- 
sion of Julian the .same influence 
made his fidelity to waver; but 
Olympias having been poisoned in 
the sacramental bread by the agency 
of Pharandsein, the former wife of 
Arsaces, another change took 
place in Armenian politics un- 
favourable to the Christian inter- 
est. The Patriarch Narses retired 
from the impious court to a safe 
seclusion. Yet Pharandsein was 
equally hostile to the Persian in- 
fluence, and Arsaces began to sup- 
ort with vigour the cause of 
uHan. l^e made an inroad into 
the Persian dominions with a body 


ol Huns and Alans as auxiliaries ; 
wasted Adcrbidgan; and Sapor, who 
had been defeated near Tauriz, was 
engaged in making head against 
his troops in Persarmenia, at the 
time of the death of Julian. Such 
is M. St. Martin’s view, (iii. 276. 
et sqq.,) which rests on the Arme- 
nian historians, Faustus of Byzan- 
tium, and Mesrob the biographer 
of the Patriarch Narscs. In the 
history of Armenia by Father Cha- 
initch, and translated by Avdall, 
Tiran is st 11 king of Armenia, at 
the time of Julian’s death. F. (flia- 
initch follows Moses of Chorone, 
the authority of Gibbon. — M. 
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treated the Armenia as //?.v slave, and as the chap. 

^ .XXIV. 

encm}^ of t]ie gods. The Jianghty and threatening ^ 
style of the Imperial mandates**^ awakened the 
secret indignation of a prince, who, in the humi- 
liating state of dependence, was still conscious of 
his royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of 
the East, and the rivals of the Homan power, t 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully Military 
contrived to deceive the spies, and to divert the 
attention, of Sapor. Jdie legions appeared to 
direct their march towards Nisibis and the Tigris. 

On a sudden they wheeled to the right; traversed 
the level and naked ])lain of Oarriur ; and reached, 
on the third day, the banks of the Eu])hrates, March 27 , 
where the strong town of Nicephorium, or Calli- 
nicum, had been founded by the Macedonian 
kings. From thence the em])eror pursued his 
march, above ninety miles, along the winding 
stream of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one 
month after liis departure from Antioch he dis- Beginning 
covered the towers of Circesium t, the extreme 
limit of the Homan dominions. The army of 
Julian, the most numerous that any of the Cmsars 
had ever led against Persia, consisted of sixty-five 


■0 Animianiis (xxiii. 2.) uses :i word muc h too soft for the occasion, 
monucrat, Miiratori (Fahriciiis, Bihliothcc. lirritc. tom. vii. p. 80.) 
has published an epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaces; fierce, 
vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomeu, 1. vi. c. 5.), most pro- 
bably spurious. La Blcterie (Hist, de Jovicn, tom. ii. p. 339.) trans- 
lates and rejects it.* 


* St. Martin considers it genuine : feeble support. St. Martin, iii. 41. 
the Armenian writers mention — M. 

such a letter, iii. 37. — M. J Kirkesia, the Carchemish of 

Arsaces did not abandon the the Scriptures. — M. 

Roman alliance, but gave it only 
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thousand effective and well-disciplined soldieis. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of 
Romans and Barbarians, had been selected from 
the different provinces ; and a just pre-eminence 
of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy 
Gauls, who guarded the throne and person of their 
beloved prince. A formidable body of Scythian 
auxiliaries had been transported from another cli- 
mate, and almost from another world, to invade a 
distant country, of whose name and situation they 
were ignorant. The love of j ajiine and war allured 
to the Imjjcrial standard several tribes of Saracens, 
or roving Arabs, whose service .Julian had cam- 
manded, while he stendy rcf'used the payment of 
the accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of 
the Euphrates'" was crowded by a fleet of eleven 
hundred ships, destined to attend the motions, and 
to satisfy the wants, of the Roman army. Tlie mi- 
litary strength of the fleet was com])osed of fifty 
armed gallies ; and these were accompanied by an 
equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might 
occasionally be connected into the form of tempo- 
rary bridges. The rest of the ships, partly con- 
structed of timber, and partly covered with raw 
hides, were laden with an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of arms and engines, of utensils and provisions. 
The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a 


•’1 Latissimum flitmen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. Jb Some- 
what higher, at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 
yards, almost half an English mile, broad (Xenophon Anabasis, 1. i. 
p. 41. edit. Hutchinson, with Foster’s Observations, p. 29, &c. in the 
2d volume of Spelman’s translation.). If the breadth of the Euphrates 
at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, 
tom. ii. n. 335.), the enormous difference must chiefly arise from the 
depth of the channel. 
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very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the chap. 
use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indul- , 
gence of wine ; and rigorously stop])ed a long 
string of superfluous camels that attempted to fob 
low the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls 
into the Euphrates at Circesium ‘^“ ; and as soon as Julian en- 
tile trumpet gave the signal of march, the Romans Persian 
passed the little stream which se})arated two mighty 
and hrsiile em])ires. The custom of ancient dis- 
cipline required a militai} oration ; and Julian em- 
braced every o])portui)ity of dis])laying his elo- 
quence. He animated the imj)atient and attentive 
legions by the example of the inflexible courage 
aud glorious triumphs of their ancestors. lie ex- 
cited their resentment by a lively ])icture of the in- 
solence of the Persians; and he exhorted them to 
imitate his firm resolution, either to extir])ate that 
perfidious nation, or to devote liis life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence ol' Julian was en- 
forced by a donative of one hundred and thirty 
pieces of silver to every soldier ; and the bridge of 
the Chaboras was instantly cut away, to convince the 
troops that they must jdace their hopes of safety in 
the success of their arms. Yet the prudence of the 
emperor induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was 
left at Circesium, which comjdetcd, to the number 
of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that im- 
portant fortress.'*’ 

Manimentum tutissinuim ct fabre politinn, ciijus mcenia Abora 
(the Orientals aspirate Cluiboras or Chaboiir) et Kuphrates ainbiunt 
flumina, velut 8]>atiuiii insnlare fiiigcntes. Anmiian. xxiii. A. 

The cnterpri.se and arinamcut of Julian are described by himself 

L 4 
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His march 
over the 
desert of 
Mesopota- 
mia. 


From the moment that the Romans entered the 
enemy’s country^^ tlie country of an active and 
artful enemy, tlie order of inarcli was disposed in 
three columns/'’ The strength of the infantry, and 
consequently of the whole army, was placed in the 
centre, under the peculiar command of their master- 
general Victor. On the riglit, the brave Nevitta 
led a column of several legions along the banks of 
the Euphrates, and almost always in sight of the 
fleet. The left flank of the army was protected by 
the column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arintlueus 
were appointed generals of the horse ; and the sin- 
gular adventures of Hormisdas are not undeserv- 
ing of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of 
the royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the trou- 
bles of the minority of* Sapor, had escaped Iroin 
prison to the hospitable court of the great Con- 
stantine. Hormisdas at first excited the compas- 
sion, and at length acquired the esteem, of his new 
masters ; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 


(Epist. xxvii.), Ainmianiis Marcelliiuis (xxiii. S, 4, 5.), I ihanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. lOS, J09. p. .’j.’iS. ), Zosinuis (l.iii. p. KiO, 101, 1G2.), 
Sozoincn (1. vi. c. 1.), and Jolm Malala (loin. ii. [). 17.). 

' ‘ Btfore he enters Persia, Aimnianns copiously describes (xxiii. G. 
p. .390 — 119. edit. (Jronov. in 4to.) the eie;bteen great satrapies, or 
provinces (as fiu* as the Scric, or Chinese frontiers), wliieh were subject 
to the Sassanides. 

Ainmianus (xxiv. 1.) and Zosimus (l.iii. p. 102, 163.) have accu- 
rately ex[)re.ssed the order of march. 

'X' The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mixture of 
fable (Zosimus, 1. ii. p, 100 — 102; Tiilernont, Hist, des Kmpereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 198.). it is almost impossible that he should be the brother 
(frater gerraanus) of an r/drxt and poxlhumous child : nor do I recollect 
that Ammianus ever gives him that title.* 


* St. Martin conceives that he mother who had several children, 
was an elder brother by another ii, 24. — M. 
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military lionours of the Roman service ; and, tliongli 
a Christian, lie might indulges the secret satisfaction 
of convincing his ungrateful country, that an op- 
pressed subject may jirove the most dangerous 
enemy. Such was the disposition of the three 
principal columns. The front and flanks of the 
army y^ere covered by Lucilianus with a flying de- 
tachi;j^nt of flfteen hundred light-armed soldiers, 
wh^^se active vigilance observed the most distant 
sj^ns, and conveyed the earliest notice, of any lios- 
/tile approach. Dagalaijihus, and Secundinus duke 
of Osrhoene, conducted the troojis of the rear- 
guard ; the baggage securely jiroceeded in the in- 
tervals of the columns ; and the ranks, from a 
motive either of use or ostentation, were formed in 
such open order, that the whole line of march ex- 
tended almost ten miles. The ordinary })ost of 
Julian was at the head of the centre column ; but 
as he perferred the duties of a general to the state 
of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort 
of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, 
wherever his jiresence could animate or protect the 
march of the Roman army. The country which 
they traversed from the Chaboras, to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a pait of 
the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which 
could never be improved by the most powerful arts 
of human industry. Julian marched over the same 
ground which had been trod above seven hundred 
years before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, 
and which is described by one of the companions 
of his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.'*^ 

'7 See the first book of the Anabasis, p. 45, 46. This pleasing work 
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Ills suc- 
cess. 


“ The country was a plain throughout, as even as 
“ the sea, and full of wormwood ; and if any other 
“ kind of shrubs or reeds grew there, they had all 
“ an aromatic smell, but no trees could be seen. 
“ Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses^*^, 
“ appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desert; 
“ and the fatigues of the march were alleviated by 
“ the amusements of the chace.” The loose sand 
of the desert was frequently raised by the wind 
into clouds of dust: and a great number of the 
soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly 
thrown to the ground by the violence of an unex- 
pected hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban- 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the desert; 
but a variety of populous towns and villages were 
jdeasantly situated on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and in the islands which are occasionally formed 
by that river. The city of Annah, or Anatho''^ 
the actual residence of an Arabian emir, is com- 
posed of two long streets, which inclose, within a 
natural fortification, a small island in the midst, 
and two fruitful .spots on either .side, of the 
Euphrates. The warlike inhabitants of Anatho 


is original and authentic. Yet Xcnophon’.s irieiiiory, perhaps many 
years after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed liim ; and the dis- 
tances which he marks are often larger than either a soldier or a geo- 
grapher will allow. 

Mr. Spclman, the English translator of the AnaV)asis (vol. i. 
p. 51.), confounds the antelope with the roe-buck, and the wild ass 
with the zebra. 

4 ' See Voyages de Tavernier, part i. 1. hi. p. 316. and more especially 
Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom i. lett. xvii. p. 671,&c. He was 
ignorant of the old name and condition of Annah. Our blind tra- 
vellers seldom possess any previous knowledge of the countries which 
they visit. Shaw and Tournefort deserve an honourable exception. 
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shewed a disposition to stop tlie march of a Roman 
emperor ; till they were diverted from such fatal 
presumption, by the mild exhortations of prince 
Mormisdas, and the approaching terrors of the fleet 
and army. They implored, and exjierienced, the 
clemency of Julian, who transplanted the people to 
an advantageous settlement, near Chalcis in Syria, 
and admitted Pusa us, the governor, to an honour- 
able rank in his service and friendshi)). But the 
impregnable fortress of 'I'hibitlia could scorn the 
menace of a siege ; and the emperor was obliged 
to content himself with an insulting promise, that, 
when he had subdued the interior ])rovinccs of 
Persia, Thilullia would no longer refuse to grace 
the triumph of the coinpieror. Tlie inhabitants of 
the oj)cn towns, unable to resist, and unwilling to 
yield, fled with ])reci))itation ; and their houses, 
filled with spoil and provisions, were occupied by 
the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, w'ithout re- 
morse, and without ])unislnnent, some defenceless 
women. During the march, the Surenas*, or 
Persian general, and Malek Rodosaces, the renowned 
emir of the tribe of Gassan'®, incessantly hovered 

Fitmosi nominis latro, says Ammianus; a liigli encomium for an 
Arab, 'i'he tribe of (irasstm had stTtlcd on the edijc of iSyria, and 
reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings, 
or emirs, from the time of l^impey to tfiat of the Kiuilif Omar. 
D’llerbelot, Bibliotheqne Orientale, p. 3(i0. Pococke, Specimen Hist. 
Arabica^ p. 75 — 78. The name of Rodosaces does not ajipear in the 
list.f 


* This is not a title, but the tribe of Gassan to the Euphrates, 
name of a great i^ersian family. In Ammianus it is Assam M. ISt. 
8t. Martin, iii. 79. — Martin would read Massanitarnm, 

f Podosaces-Malek is king. St. the same with the Mauzanita? of 
Martin considers that (Jibbon has Malala. — M. 
fallen into an error in bringing the 
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round the army : every straggler was intercepted ; 
every detachment was attacked ; and the valiant 
Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty from their 
hands. But the Barbarians were finally repulsed ; 
the country became every day less favourable to 
the operations of cavalry ; and when the Romans 
arrived at Macepracta, they perceived the ruins of 
the wall, which had been conslructed by the ancient 
kings of Assyria, to secure their dominions from 
the incursions of the Medes. These preliminaries 
of the expedition of Julian a])pear to have emjdoyed 
about fifteen days ; and we may compute near 
three lumdred miles from the fortress of Circesium 
to the wall of Macejuiicta.'’' * 

The fertile province of Assyria'’^ whicli stretched 
beyond the Tigris, as far as tlie mountains of 
Media'’'**, extended about four lumdred miles from 
the ancient wall of Macepracta, to the territory of 
Basra, where the united streams of the Eu})hrates 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian 


See Animianus (xxiv. 1,2.), Lihaniiis (Orat. Parental, c. 110, 
111. p. 33+.), Zosiinus (1. iii. p. 10+ — 108.). 

• The description of Assyria is furni.shed by Herodotus (l.i. c. 192, 
&c.) w ho sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers ; 
by Strabo (l.xvi. p. 1070 — 1082,), and by Ammiamis (1. xxiii. c. 0.). 
The most useful of the modern travellers are Tavernier (parti, l.ii. 
p. 220 — 258.), Otter (tom. ii. p. 35 — 09. and 189 — 22+.), and Niebuhr 
(tom. ii. p. 172 — 288.). Yet I much regret that the Im/c Arahl of 
Abiilfeda has not been translated. 

Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which compre- 
hended Ninus (Nineveh), and Arbela, had assumed the more recent 
and peculiar appellation of Adiahcne : and he seems to fix Teredon, 
Vologesia, and Ajiollonia, as the extreme cities of the actual firovince 
of Assyria. , 


* This Syriac or Chaldaic word division of the waters. M. St. M. 

has relation to its position ; it considers it the Massice of Pliny, 
easily bears the signification of the v. 26. St. Martin, iii. 83. — M. 
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Gulf.^^ The whole country might liave claimed 
the peculiar name of Mesopotamia; as the two 
rivers, which are never more distant than fifty, ap- 
proach, between Bagdad and Babylon , within twenty- 
five, miles of each other. A multitude of artificial 
canals, dug without much labour in a soft and 
yielding soil, connected the rivers, and intersected 
the plain of Assyria. The uses of these artificial 
canals were various aiid important. They served 
to discharge the superfiuous waters from one river 
into the other, at the season of their respective in- 
undations. Subdividing themselves into smaller 
and smaller branches, they refreshed the dry lands, 
and supplied the deficiency of rain. They faci- 
litated the intercourse of ])eace and commerce ; 
and, as the dams could be speedily broke down, they 
armed the despair of the Assyrians with the means 
of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading army. To tlie soil and climate of Assyria, 
nature had denied some of her choicest gifts, tlie 
vine, the olive, and the fig-tree* ; but the food 
which supports the life of man, and particularly 
wheat and barley, were produced with inexhaus- 


CIIAP. 
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The two rivers iniite at Apanica, or Coriia (one hundred miles 
from the Persian Oulf), into the l)road stream of the Pasitifjris, or 
Shat-ul-Aral). The Euphrates fonnerly readied the sea hy a separate 
channe), which was obstructed aiul diverted by the citizens of Orchoe, 
about twenty miles to tlie soutb-east of modern Basra (D’Anvillc, in 
the Meiiioires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170 — 191.). 


* We are informed by Mr. Gib- 
bon, that nature has denied to the 
soil and climate of Assyria some 
of her choicest gifts, the vine, the 
olive, and the fig-tree. This might 
have been the case in the age of 
Ammianus Marccilinus, but it is 


not so at tlie present day ; and it 
is a curious fact that the grape, 
the olive, and the fig, are the most 
common fruits in the province, and 
may be seen in every garden. Mnc- 
donald Kinneir, Geogr. Mem. on 
Persia, p. 239. — M. 
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tible fertility ; and the husbandman, who com- 
, mitted his seed to the earth, was frequently re- 
warded with an increase of two, or even of three, 
hundred. The face of the country was interspersed 
with groves of innumerable palm-trees’"' ; and the 
diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, 
the three hundred and sixty uses to which the 
trunk, the brandies, the leaves, the juice, and the 
fi’uit, were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, 
especially those of leather and linen, employed the 
industry of a numerous people, and afforded valu- 
able materials for foreign trade ; which appears, 
however, to have been conducted by the hands of 
strangers. Babylon had been converted into a 
royal park ; but near the ruins of the ancient ca- 
pital, new cities had successively arisen, and the 
populousness of the country was displayed in the 
multitude of towns and villages, which were built 
of bricks, dried in the sun, and strongly cemented 
with bitumen ; the natural and peculiar produc- 
tion of the Babylonian soil. While the successors 
of Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria 
alone maintained, during a third part of the year, 
the luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; 
eight hundred stallions, and .sixteen thousand mares, 
were constantly kept, at the expence of the country, 
for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute, 
which was paid to the satrap, amounted to one 


The learned Kaeinpfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, 
has exhausted (Ainoenitat. Exotieae, f ascicul. iv. p. 660— 764.) the 
whole subject of palm-trees. 
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English bushel of silver, we may compute the an- chap. 
nual revenue of Assyria at more tlian twelve him- . 
dred thousand pounds sterling.’’® 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to in vasioii of 
the calamities of war; and the philosopher retaliated A.n.'iics. 
on a guiltless people the acts of rapine and cruelty 
which had been committed by their haughty master 
in the Roman provinces. The trembling Assyrians 
sunim tued the rivers to their assistance ; and com- 
pleted, with their own hands, the ruin of their 
country. The roads were rendered imj)ractical)lc; 
a flood of waters was poured into the camp ; and, 
during several days, the troojis of .Tidian were ob- 
liged to contend with the most discouraging hard- 
ships. But every obstacle was surmounted by the 
perseverance of the legionaries, who were inured 
to toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves 
animated by the spirit of their leader. The da- 
mage was gradually repaired; the waters were 
restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of 
palm trees were cut down, and placed along the 
bi’oken parts of the road ; and the army ])assed 
over the broad and deeper canals, on bridges of 
floating rafts, which Avere supported by the help of 


Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an of silver each day. 

The well-known proportion of weights and measures (see bishop 
Hooper’s elaborate Iiujuiry), the specific gravity of water and silver, 
and the value of that metal, will afford, after a short process, the annual 
revenue which 1 have stated. Yet the Great King received no more 
than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000/.) from Assyria. The 
comparison of two passages in Herodotus (l.i. c. 192. l.iii. c. 89 — 9(3.) 
reveals an important difference between the gross, and the ;zc/, revenue 
of Persia; the sums paid by the province, and the gold or silver de- 
posited in the royal treasure. The monarch might annually save three 
millions six hundred thousanej^ pounds, of the seventeen or eighteen 
millions raised upon the people. 
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Siege of 
Perisabor. 


bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist 
the arms of a Roman emperor : and they both paid 
tile severe penalty of their rashness. At the dis- 
tance of fifty miles from tlie royal residence of 
Ctesiphon, Perisabor*, or Anbar, held the second 
rank in the province : a city, large, populous, and 
well fortified, surrounded with a double wall, almost 
encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and 
defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. 
The exhortations of Hormisdas w'ere repulsed w'ith 
contempt; and the ears of the. Persian prince w'ere 
wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of his 
royal birth, he conducted an army of strangers 
against his king and country. The Assyrians 
maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as well as 
vigorous, defence ; till the lucky stroke of a batter- 
ing-ram, having opened a large breach, by shatter- 
ing one of the angles of the wall, they hastily 
retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel. 
The soldiers of .Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and after the full gratification of every mili- 
tary appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; and 
the engines which assaulted the citadel were jilanted 
on the ruins of the smoking houses, The contest 
was continued by an incessant and mutual discharge 
of missile weapons ; and the superiority which the 
Romans might derive from the mechanical powers 


* Libanius siay.s that it was a Fyrouz Schapour or Fyrouz Schah- 
great city of Assyria, called after hour ; in Persian, the victory of 
the name of the reigning king ; iiv 8chahpour. It owed that name 
TToXtg *A(7(TvfHiov fitydXtj rov rort to 8;jpor the First. It was before 
f3a<TLXevovrog tTnoviffiog. The ora- called Anbar. 8t. Martin, iii. 85. 
tor of Antioch is not mistaken. — M. 

The Persians and Syrians called it 
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of tlieir balistaj and catanulta.* was counterbalanced chap. 
by the advantage of the ground on the side of the , ^ ' , 

besieged. But as soon as an HcleiwUs had been 
constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect 
of a moving turret, that would leave no hope of 
resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of 
the citadel into an luunble submission ; and the 
place "vas surrendered only two days after Julian 
first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. Two 
thousand five hundred persons, of both sexes, the 
feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were per- 
mitted to retire : the plentiful magazines of corn, 
of arms, and of splendid furniture, were partly dis- 
tributed among the troops, and partly reserved for 
the public service ; the useless stores were de- 
stroyed by fire, or thrown into tlie stream of the 
Euphrates ; and tlie fate of Amida was revenged 
by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, of Maoga- 
wdiich was defended by sixteen large towers, a deep 
ditch, and two strong and solid w^alls of brick and 
bitumen, appears to have been constructed at the 
distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the 
capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of 
leaving such an important fortress in his rear, im- 
mediately formed the siege of Maogamalcha ; and 
the Roman army was distributed, for that purpose, 
into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the 
cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, 
was ordered to clear the country, as far as the 
banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon, 

The conduct of the attack was assumed by Julian 

VOL, IV. M 
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himselfj who seemed to place liis whole dependence 
in the military engines which he erected against 
the walls j while he secretly contrived a more effi- 
cacious method of introducing his troops into the 
heart of the city. Under the direction of Nevitta 
and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened at a 
considerable distance, and gradually prolonged as 
far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch w'as speed- 
ily filled with earth ; and, by the incessant labour 
of the troops, a mine was carried under the found- 
ations of the walls, and sustained, at sufficient in- 
tervals, by props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, 
advancing in a single file, silently explored the 
dark and dangerous passage ; till their intrepid 
leader whispered back the intelligence, that he was 
ready to issue from his confinement into the streets 
of the hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, 
that he might ensure their success ; and immedi- 
ately diverted the attention of the garrison, by the 
tumult and clamour of a general assault. The Per- 
sians, who, from their walls, contemptuously beheld 
the prog^ss of an impotent attack, celebrated, 
with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and 
ventured to assure the emperor, that he might as- 
cend the starry mansion of Ormusd, before he 
could hope to take the impregnable city of Maoga- 
malcha. The city was already taken. History has 
recorded the name of a private soldier, the first 
who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. 
The passage was widened by his companions, who 
pressed forwards with impatient valour. Fifteen 
hundred enemies were already in the midst of the 
city. The astonished garrison abandoned the walls. 
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and their only hope of safety ; the gates were in- chap. 
stantly burst open ; and the revenge of the soldier, , 
unless it were suspended by hist or avarice, was 
satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The 
governor, who had yielded on a promise of mercy, 
was burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on a charge 
of having uttered some disrespectful words against 
the honour of prince Hormisdas.* The fortifica- 
tions were razed to tlie ground ; and not a vestige 
was left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever 
existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of 
Pei'sia was adorned with three stately palaces, la- 
boriously enriched with every production that could 
gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern monarch. 

The pleasant situation of the gardens along the 
banks of the Tigris, was improved, according to 
the Persian taste, by the symmetry of flowers, foun- 
tains, and shady walks: and spacious parks were 
inclosed for the reception of the bears, lions, and 
wild boars, which were maintained at a considerable 
expence for the pleasure of the royal chace. The 
park-walls were broke down, the savagg game was 
abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and the pa- 
laces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the com- 
mand of the Roman emperor. Julian, on this 
occasion, shewed himself ignorant, or careless, of 
the laws of civility, which the prudence and refine- 
ment of polished ages have established between 
hostile princes. Yet these wanton ravages need 

* And as guilty of a double haps, should have noticed this 
treachery, having first engaged to charge, though he may have re- 
surrender the city, and atterwards jected it as improbable. Compare 
valiantly defended it. Gibbon, per- Zosimus, iii. 33. — M. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

not excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of 
pity or resentment. A simple, naked, statue, finish- 
ed by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more 
genuine value than all these rude and costly monu- 
ments of Barbaric labour : and, if we are more 
deeply affected by the ruin of a palace, than by the 
conflagration of a cottage, our humanity must have 
formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries of 
human life.*^ 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the 
Persians : and the painters of that nation represent- 
ed the invader of their countiy under the emblem 
of a furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a 
consuming fire.'’® To his friends and soldiers the 
philosophic hero apj)eared in a more amiable light; 
and his virtues were never more conspicuously dis- 
played, than in the last, and most active, period of 
his life. He practised, without effort, and almost 
without merit, the habitual qualities of temjjerance 
and sobriety. Accoi'ding to the dictates of that 
artificial wisdom, which assumes an absolute domi- 
nion over the mind and body, he sternly refused 
himself the indulgence of the most natural appe- 
tites.®’’ In the warm climate of Assyria, which soli- 
cited a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire®*, a youthful conqueror preserved his 

^7 The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 1 12 — 123. 
p. 335--347.), Zosiinus (1. iii. p. 168— 180.), and Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 113. 144). The criticisms of the saint are de- 

voutly copied by Tillemont, his faithful slave. 

'>H Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c. 13. p. 162. 

The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were acts 
of justice. Julian’s chastity was voluntary, and, in his opinion, merito- 
rious, 

Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 104.) observes, that 
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chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian ever chap. 
tempted, even by a motive of curiosity, to visit his , " ‘ 

female captives of excpiisite beauty®', wlio, instead 
of resisting his power, would have disputed with 
each other the honour of his embraces. With the 
same firmness that he resisted the allurements of 
love, he sustained the hardships of war. When the 
Romans marched through the flat and flooded 
country, their sovereign, on foot, at the head of his 
legions, shared their fatigues, and animated their 
diligence. In every useful labour, the hand of 
Julian was jirompt and strenuous ; and the Impe- 
rial purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment 
of the meanest soldier. The two sieges allowed 
him some remarkable opportunities of signalizing 
his personal valour, which, in the improved state of 
the military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent 
general. The emperor stood before the citadel of 
Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger, and 
encouraged his troops to burst ojien the gates of 
iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under a cloud 
of missile weapons, and huge stones, that were di- 
rected against his person. As he examined the 
exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, two Per- 
sians, devoting themselves for their country, sud- 


nihil corruptius inoribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely 
mingled with the men, in licentious banquets : and as tliey felt the 
intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and almost com[)lctely, 
threw aside the incumbrance of dress ; ad ultimum iina corporum vela 
menta projiciunt. Q. Curtins, v, 1. 

Ex virginibus autem, qiuc speciosac sunt captae, et in Perside, ubi 
fajininarum pulchritude excellit, nec contrectare aliquam voluit ncc 
videre. Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race of Persians is small and 
ugly ; but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of Circassian 
blood (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 97. BnflTon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 420.), 

M 3 
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CHAP, denly rushed upon him with drawn scimitars : the 
, emperor dexterously I’cceivcd tlicir blows on his 
' uplifted shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed 
thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. 
The esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues 
which he approves, is the noblest recompence of a 
desei’ving subject ; and the authority which Julian 
derived from his personal merit, enabled him to 
revive and enforce the rigour of ancient discipline. 
He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbe- 
haviour of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish 
with the Surenas, had lost their honour, and one of 
their standards : and he distinguished with obfiidi- 
onoV''^ crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers, 
who had ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. 
After the siege of Perisabor, the hrmness of the 
emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice of 
the army, who loudly comjilained, that their servi- 
ces were rewarded by a trifling donative of one 
hundred pieces of silver. His just indignation was 
expressed in the grave and manly language of a 
Roman. “ Riches are the object of your desires ; 
“ those riches are in the hands of the Persians ; 
“ and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed 
“ as the prize of your valour and discipline. Be- 
“ lieve me,” added Julian, “the Roman republic, 
“ which formerly possessed such immense treasures, 
“ is now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since 
“ our princes have been persuaded, by weak and 
“interested ministers, to purchase with gold the 

6^ Obsidionalibiis coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv. 4. Either Julian 
or his historian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given mural 
crowns. The obsklional were the reward of a general who had delivered 
a besieged city (Aulus Gclliiis, Noct. Attic, v. 0.). 
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tranquillity of the Barbnrians. The revenue is 
exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the provinces 
‘^are dispeopled. For myself^ the only inheritance 
‘‘ that I Jiave received from my royal ancestors is a 
‘‘ soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am con- 
‘‘ vinced that every real advantage is seated in the 
‘‘mind, I shall not blush to acknowledge an ho- 
“ nourable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
“virtue, was considered as the glory of Fabricius. 
“ That glory, and that a irtue, may be your own, if 
“ you will listen to the voice of Heaven and of your 
“leader. But if you will rashly persist, if you are 
“ determined to renew the shameful and mischiev- 
“ ous examples of old seditions, proceed — As it 
“becomes an emperor who has filled the first rank 
“among men, lam prepared to die, standing; and 
“ to despise a precarious life, which, every hour, 
“ may depend on an accidental fever. If I have 
“been found unworthy of the command, there are 
“ now among you (I speak it with pride and plea- 
“ sure), there are many chiefs, whose merit and 
“ experience are ecpial to the conduct of the most 
“important war. Such has been the temper of my 
“reign, that I can retire, without regret, and with- 
“ out apprehension, to the obscurity of a private 
“ station.” The modest resolution of Julian was 
answered by the unanimous applause and cheerful 
obedience of the Romans, who declared their con- 
fidence of victory, while they fought under the 
banners of their heroic prince. Their courage was 

I give this speech as original and genuine. Ammianus might hear, 
could transcribe, and was incapable ol‘ inventing, it. I have used some 
slight freedoms, and conclude with the most forcible sentence. 
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kindled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “ So 
“may I reduce the Persians under the yokel” 
“ Tlius may I restore the strength and splendor of 
“the republic ! ” The love of tame was the ardent 
passion of his soul : hut it was not before he tram- 
pled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he allowed 
himself to say, “ We have now provided some 
“ materials for the .sophist of Antioch.”"^ 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed 
over all the obstacles that opposed his march to the 
gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or even 
the siege, of the capital of Persia, was still at a dis- 
tance : nor can the military conduct of the emperor 
be clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of 
the country which was the theatre of his bold and 
skilful operations.^ Twenty miles to the south of 
Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of the Tigris, the 
curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of 
the palaces of Ctesijihon, which, in the time of 
Julian, was a great and populous city. The name 
and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were for ever 
extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of 
that Greek colony had resumed, with the Assyrian 
language and manners, the primitive appellation of 
Coche. Coche was .situate on the we.stern side of 
the Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as a 
suburb of Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose 

Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat, Parent, c. 15^2. p. 346. 
b"’ M. D’Anville (Mem. dc rAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 246 — 259.) has ascertained the true position and distance of Babylon, 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, &c. The Koman traveller, Pietro della 
Valle (tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 650 — 780.), seems to be the most intelligent 
spectator of that famous province. He is a gentleman and a scholar, 
but intolerably vain and prolix. 
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it to have been connected by a permanent bridge chap. 
of boats. The united parts contributed to form the . 
common epithet of A1 Modain, the cities, which 
the Orientals have bestowed on the winter I'esidcnce 
of the Sassanides ; and the whole circumference of 
the Persian capital was .strongly fortified by the 
waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by imprac- 
ticable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia, the 
camp of Julian was fixed, and secured, by a ditch 
and rampart, against the sallies of the numerous and 
enterprising garrison of Ooelie. In this fruitful 
and pleasant country, the Romans were plentifully 
supplied with water and forage ; and several forts, 
w'hich might have embarrassed the motions of the 
army, submitted, after some I'esistance, to the efibrts 
of their valour. The fleet passed from the Eu- 
phrates into an artificial derivation of that river, 
which pours a copious and navigable stream into 
the Tigris, at a small distance heloir the great city. 

If they had followed this royal canal, which bore 
the name of Nahar-Malcha'’'’, the intermediate situ- 
ation of Cochc woidd have separated the fleet and 
army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering 
against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their 
way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of 
the Roman navy. The prudence of the emperor 
foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy. As 
he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan 

The Royal Canal (^Nahar-Malcha) might be successively restored, 
altered, divided, (&c. (Cellariiis, (Jeograph. Antiq. tom ii. p.453.) : and 
these changes may serve to explain the seeming contradictions of anti- 
quity. In the time of Julian, it must have fallen into the Eu[)h rates 
de/ow Ctesiphon. 
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in the same country, he soon recollected, that his 
warlike predecessor had dug a new and navigable 
canal, which, leaving Cochc on the right hand, 
conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the 
river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. 
From the information of the peasants, Julian ascer- 
tained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the 
indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and 
deep channel was speedily prejiared for the recep- 
tion of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was con- 
structed to interrujit the ordinary current of the 
Nahar-Malcha : a flood of waters rushed impetu- 
ously into their new bed \ and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the 
Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose their 
passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman 
army over the Tigris, another labour presented 
itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the pre- 
ceding expedition. The stream was broad and 
rapid ; the ascent steep and difficult; and the in- 
trenchments which had been formed on the ridge 
of the opposite bank, were lined with a numerous 
army of heavy cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and 
huge elephants ; who (according to the extravagant 
hyperbole of Libanius), could trample, with the 
same ease, a field of corn, or a legion of Romans.*’'^ 
In the presence of such an enemy, the construction 


67 Kcre fitytOeaLV t-\€<pdprioVy oTj: ”i(TOV tpyov (TraxHWV IXOtTv^ Kai (})dXay- 
yoQ, Rien n’est beau que le vrai ; a maxim which should be inscribed 
on the desk of every rhetorician. 
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of a bridge was impracticable ; and the intrepid 
prince, who instantly seized the only possible ex- 
pedient, concealed his design, till the moment of 
execution, from the knowledge of the Barbarians, 
of his own troops, and even of his generals them- 
selves. Under the specious pretence of examining 
the state of the magazines, fourscore vessels* were 
gradually unladen ; and a select detachment, ap- 
parently destined for some secret expedition, was 
ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. 
Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his own 
mind with smiles of eonfidence and joy; and 
amused the hostile nations with the speetacle of 
military games, which he insultingly celebrated 
under the walls of Coche. The day was conse- 
crated to ])leasure ; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was past, the emperor summoned the ge- 
nerals to his tent ; and acquainted then), that he 
had fixed that night for the passage of the Tigris. 
They stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; 
but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the pri- 
vilege of his age and experience, the rest of the 
chiefs supported with freedom the weight of his 
prudent remonstrances.® Julian contented himself 

Libanius alliulcs to the most powerful of the generals. I have 
ventiiretl to name Sallust. Ammianiis says, of all the Icatlcrs, quod 
acri metil territi tliiccs concortli precatu fieri i)rohibere tentarent.']' 


* This is a mistake, each vessel of the fleet remained with Julian 
(according to Zosiinus two, accord- to carry over the army. — M. 
ing to Ammiamis five) had eighty f It is evident that Gibbon has 
men. A mm, xxiv. 6. with Wag- mistaken the sense of Libanius ; 

ner’s note. Gibbon must have they can only apply to a coin- 
read octogenas for octogenis. The mander of a detachment, not to so 
five vessels selected for this service eminent a person as the Prefect of 
were remarkably large and strong the East. 8t. Martin, iii. 1 1.‘i. — M, 
provision transports. The strength 
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with observing, that conquest and safety depended 
, on the attempt; that, instead of diminishing,. the 
number of their enemies would be increased, by 
successive reinforcements ; and that a longer delay 
would neither contract the breadth of the stream, 
nor level the height of the bank. The signal was 
instantly given, and obeyed : the most impatient of 
the legionaries leaped into live vessels that lay 
nearest to the bank ; and as they plied their oars 
with intrepid diligence, they were lost, after a few 
moments, in tlie darkness of the night. A flame 
arose on the opposite side ; and Julian, who too 
clearly understood that his foremost vessels, in at- 
tempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, 
dexterously converted their extreme danger into a 
presage of victory. “ Our fellow-soldiers,” he 
eagerly exclaimed, “ arc already masters of the 
“ bank ; see — they make the appointed signal ; 
“ let us hasten to emidate and assist their courajre.” 
The united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke 
the violence of the current, and they reached the 
eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to 
extinguish the flames, and rescue their adventurous 
companions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty 
ascent were increased by the weight of armour, 
and the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, 
darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged on the 
heads of the assailants ; who after an arduous 
struggle, climbed the bank, and stood victorious 
upon the rampart. As soon as they possessed a 
more equal field, Julian, who, with his light 
infantry, had led the attack®®, darted through the 

Hinc IiTiperator . . . (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armaturse 
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ranks a skilful and experienced eve: his bravest chap. 

XXIV 

soldiers, according to tlic precepts of Homer'®, . 
were distributed in tlic front and rear : and all the 
trumpets of tlie Impei ia] army sounded to battle. 

The Komans, after sending up a military shout, 
advanced in measured steps to the animating notes 
of martial music ; launched tlicir formidable javelins ; 
and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the Tarbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage 
of their missile weajions. The whole engagement 
lasted above twelve hours ; till the gradual I'etreat 
of the Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, 
of which the shameful example was given by the 
principal leader, and the Surenas himself. They 
were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the 
conquerors might have entered the dismayed city'', 
if their general, Victor, who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to 
desist from a rash attempt, which must be fatal, if 
it were not successful. On their side, the Romans 
acknowledged the loss of only seventy-flve men ; 
while they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left 
on the field of battle two thousand five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The 
spoil was such as might be expected from the riches 


auxiliis per prima postrcmaqiic disciirrens, See, Yet Zosimiis, his frientl, 
docs not allow him to pass the river till two days after the battle. 

70 Secundum Homericain diKpositioncm. A similar disposition is 
ascribed to the wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Iliad ; and Homer 
was never absent from the mind of Julian. 

71 Persas tcrrorc subito iniscuerunt, versisque agminihus totius 
gentis, apertas Ctesiphontis portas victor miles intrasset, ni major 
praedarurn occasio fuisset, quam cura victoriae ( Sextus Rufus de Pro- 
vinciis, c. 28.). Their avarice might dispose them to hear the advice 
of Victor. 
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CHAP, and luxury of an Oriental camp ; large quantities 
. _ of silver and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and 

beds and tables of massy silver.* The victorious 
emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gills, civic, and mural, and naval 
crowns ; which he, and perhaps he alone, esteemed 
more precious than the wealth of Asia. A solemn 
sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the ap- 
pearances of the victims threatened tlie most in- 
auspicious events ; and Julian soon discovered, by 
less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached the 
term of his prosperity.'- 

and'obsti sccoiid day after tlie battle, the domestic 

nacy of guai'ds, the Jovians and Herculians, and the re- 
A-iTses. maining troops, which composed near two-thirds 
of the w^hole army, were securely wafted over the 
Tigris.” While the Persians beheld from the walls 
of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the 
North, in full expectation, that as he himself had 


The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, 
arc described by Aiumianus (xxiv. A, 6.), Lihanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 124 — 128. p. .347 — 353.), Oreg. Naziaiizen (Orat. iv. n, 115.), Zosi- 
nius (l.iii. p. 181 — 183.), and Sextus Rufus (dc Provineffs, c. 28.). 

71 The fleet and army were formed in three divisions, of which the 
first only had passed during the night (Aminian. xxiv. 0.). The Trarrjj 
^opu(p6pia, whom Zosiinus transports on the third day (1. iii. ]). 18.3.), 
might consist of the protectors, among whom the historian Ammiamis, 
and the future emperor Jovian, actually served ; some sr//oo/s of the 
domestics, and perhaps the Jovians and Herculians, who often did duty 
as guards. 


* The suburbs of Ctesiphon, Eunapiiis in Niebuhr. Nov. Byz. 
according to a new fragment of Coll. 68. Julian exhibited warlike 
Eunapius,wereso full of provisions, dances and games in his camp to 
that the soldiers were in danger of recreate the soldiers. Ibid. — M, 
suffering from excess. Mai, p. 260. 
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victoiioiisJj penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the 
march and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian 
and Procopius, would bi' executed with the same 
courage and diligence. His cxjiectations were dis- 
appointed by the treachery of the Armenian king, 
who permitted, and most probably directed, the 
desertion of bis auxiliary troojjs from the camp of 
the Romans’'' ; and by the dissensions of the two 
generals, who were incajiable of forming or execut- 
ing any plan for the jiublic service. When the 
cmjicror had relinquished the hope of this import- 
ant reinforcement, he condescended to hold a 
council of war, and approved, after a full debate, 
the sentiment of those generals, who dissuaded the 
siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and jicrnicious 
undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, by 
what arts of fortification, a city thrice besieged and 
taken by the jnedeccssors of Julian, could be 
rendered impregnable against an army of sixty 
thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and ex- 
perienced general, and abundantly supplied with 
ships, provisions, battering engines, and military 
stores. But n^e may rest assured, from the love of 
glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the 
character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by 
any trivial or imaginary obstacles.'" At the very 


71 Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen, l.iii. c. 15. p. 2tG.) supplies us 
with a national tradition, and a spurious letter. I have borrowed only 
the leading circumstance, which is consistent with trutli, probability, 
and Libanius (Orat. IVcnt. c. 131. p.355.). 

Y’ (3vitas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax ct iinportunuin, Ammianus, 
xxiv. 7. Ilis lellow-soldicr, Eutropius, turns aside from the difficulty, 
Assyriamque populatus, castra apud Ctesiphontem stativa aliqnandiu 
habuit: remeansque victor, &c. x. 16. Zosiinus is artful or ignorant, 
and Socrates inaccurate. 
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time when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he 
rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flat- 
tering offers of a negociation of peace. Sapor, who 
had been so long accustomed to the tardy ostenta- 
tion of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid 
diligence of his successor. As far as the confines 
of India and Scythia, the satraps of the distant pro- 
vinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and 
to march, without delay, to the assistance of their 
monarch. But their preparations were dilatory, 
their motions slow ; and before Sapor coidd lead 
an army into the field, he received the melancholy 
intelligence of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin 
of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest 
troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. 
The pride of royalty was humbled in the dust ; he 
took his repasts on the ground ; and the disorder 
of his hair expressed the grief and anxiety of his 
mind. Perhaps he would not have refused to 
purchase, with one half of his kingdom, the safety 
of the remainder ; and he would have gladly sub- 
scribed himself, in a treaty of ])eace, the faithful 
and dependent ally of the Roman conqueror. 
Under the pretence of private business, a minister 
of rank and confidence was secretly dispatched to 
embrace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in 
the language of a suppliant, that he might be in- 
troduced into the presence of the emperor. The 
Sassanian prince, whether he listened to the voice 
of pride or humanity, whether he consulted the 
sentiments of his birth, or the duties of his situa- 
tion, was equally inclined to promote a salutary 
measure, which would terminate the calamities of 
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Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He was chap. 
astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, wh^ . 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself and 
for his country, that Alexander had uniformly re- 
jected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian 
was sensible, that the hope of a safe and honourable 
peace might cool the ardour of his troops ; he 
earnestly requested, that Hormisdas would pri- 
vately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal 
this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of 
the camp.’’® 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, for- He bums 
, , , . ... , , • >>is flei'. 

bade him to consume his time under the impreg- 
nable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as often as he defied 
the Barbarians, who defended the city, to meet 
him on the open plain, they prudently replied that 
if he desired to exercise his valour, he might seek 
the army of the Great King. He felt the insult, 
and he accepted the advice. Instead of confining 
his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous 
spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into the 
inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend 
with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the 
empire of Asia. The magnanimity of Julian was 
applauded and betrayed, by the arts of a noble 
Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had ge- 
nerously submitted to act a part full of danger, of 


76 Libaniiis, Orat. Parent, c. 130. p. 354. c. 139. p. 361. Socrates, 

1. iii. c. 21, The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace to 
the advice of Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philosopher ; ^ 
but the philosopher was likewise a magician, who flattered the hopes 
and passions ol his master. 

VJOL. IV. 


N 
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falsehood, and of shame.^^ With a train of faithful 
followers, he deserted to the Imperial camp ; ex- 
posed, in a specious tale, the injuries %fhich he had 
sustained ; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the 
discontent of the people, and the weakness of the 
monarchy ; and confidently offered himself as the 
hostage and guide of the Roman march. The most 
rational grounds of suspicion were urged, without 
effect, by the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas; 
and the credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into 
his bosom, was persuaded to issue an hasty order, 
which, in the opinion of mankind, appeared to ar- 
raign his prudence, and to endanger his safety. He 
destroyed, in a single hour, the whole navy, which 
had been transported above five hundred miles, at 
so great an expence of toil, of treasure, and of 
blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty- two, small 
vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges 
for the passage of the rivers. A supply of twenty 
days’ provisions was reserved for the use of the 
soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet 
of eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in 
the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames, by the 
absolute command of the emperor. The Christian 
bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness 
of the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, 
the sentence of divine justice. Their authority, of 


77 The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 
116.), may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators 
(Sextus Rufus and Victor), and the casual hints of Libaniiis (Orat. 
Parent, c. 134, p. 357.) and Ainmianus (xxiv. 7.). The course of 
genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the 
text of Ammianus. 
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less weight, perhaps, in a military question, is con- chap. 
firmed by the cool judgment of an experienced , 
soldier, who was himself spectator of the confiagra- 
tion, and who could not disapprove the reluctant 
murmurs of the troops.^** Yet there are not want- 
ing some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, 
which might justify the resolution of Julian. The 
navigation of the Euphrates never ascended above 
Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis.’“ The 
distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman 
camp was not very considerable ; and Julian must 
soon have renounced the vain and impracticable 
attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against the 
stream of a rapid river‘s, which in several places 
was embarrassed by natural or artificial cataracts.®' 

The power of sails and oars was insufficient ; it 
became necessary to tow the ships against the cur- 
rent of the river ; the strength of twenty thousand 
soldiers was exhausted in this tedious and servile 
labour ; and if the Romans continued to inarch 
along the banks of the Tigris, they could only ex- 
pect to return home without atchieving any enter- 
prise worthy of the genius or fortune of their leader. 


7« See Ammianus (xxiv. 7.), Libanius (Orat. Parentali.s, c. 132, 133, 
p. 356, 357.), Zosinms (1. iii, p. 183.), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 26.), 
Gregory (Orat, iv. p. 1 16.), and Augustin (de Civitate Dei, 1. iv, c. 29, 
1. V. c. 21.). Of these Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for his 
hero ; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own condemnation 
by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 

71 Consult Herodotus (1. i. 0.194*.), Strabo (l.xvi. p. 1074.), and 
Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 152,). 

A celcritatc Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi sagittam, 
Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 31. 

One of these dykes, wliich produces an artificial cascade or cataract, 
is described by Tavernier (parti. 1. ii. p. 226.) and Thevenot (part ii. 
1. i. p. 193.). The Persians, or Assyrians laboured to interrupt the 
navigation of the river (Strabo, 1. xv. p. 1075. D’Ativille, rEuphrato 
et le Tigre, p, 98, 99.). 
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If, on the contrary, it was adviseable to advance 
into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet 
and magazines was the only measure which could 
save that valuable prize from the hands of the nu- 
merous and active troops which might suddenly be 
poured from the gates of Ctcsiphon. Had the 
arms of Julian been victorious, we should now ad- 
mire the conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, 
who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a 
retreat, left them only the alternative of death or 
conquest.®' 

The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, 
which retards the operations of a modern army, 
were in a great measure unknown in the camps of 
the Romans.®'* Yet, in every age , the subsistence 
of sixty thousand men must have been one of the 
most important cares of a prudent general ; and 
that subsistence could only be drawn from his own 
or from the enemy’s country. Had it been possi- 
ble for Julian to maintain a bridge of communica- 
tion on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered 
places of Assyria, a desolated province could not 
afford any large or regular supplies, in a season of 
the year when the lands were covered by the inun- 
dation of the Euphrates ®‘‘, and the unwholesome 


82 Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathocles and 
Cortez, who burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

See the judicious reflections of tlic author of the Essai sur la 
Tactique, tom.ii. p. 287 — 353. and the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, 
Nouveaux M^moires Militaires, tom. i. p. 351 — 382. on the baggage 
and subsistence of the Roman armies. 

8 ^ The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian mountains. The former overflows in March, the latter in 
July. These circumstances are well explained in the Geographical 
Pissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman’s Expedition of Cyrus 
vol, H. p.26. ' 
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air was darkened with swarms of innumerable in- chap. 

# XX IV. 

sects.®*'^ The appearance of the hostile country was . 
far more inviting. The extensive region that lies 
between the river Tigris and the mountains of 
Media, was filled with villages and towns ; and the 
fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very im- 
proved state of cultivation. Julian might expect, 
that a conqueror, who possessed the two forcible 
instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would 
easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears 
or avarice of the natives. But, on the approach of 
the Romans, this rich and smiling prospect was in- 
stantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the inha- 
bitants deserted the open villages, and took shelter 
in the fortified towns ; the cattle was driven away ; 
the grass and ripe corn were consumed with fire ; 
and, as soon as the flames had subsided which in- 
terrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the me- 
lancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This 
desperate but effectual method of defence, can only 
be executed by the enthusiasm of a people who 
prefer their independence to their ])roperty ; or by 
the rigour of an arbitrary government, which con- 
sults the public safety without submitting to their 
inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion, the zeal and obedience of the Persians 
seconded the commands of Sapor ; and the emperor 
was soon reduced to the scanty stock of provisions, 

Ammianus (xxiv. 8.) describes, as be had felt, the inconvenicncy 
of the flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed 
by the Turks, and ravaged by the Curds or Arabs, yield an increase of 
ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which is cast into the ground 
by the wretched and unskilful husbandmen. Voyage de Niebuhr, 
tom. ii. p. 279. 285. 

N 3 
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which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
tH^y were entirely consumed, he might still have 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of Ecba- 
tana, or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well- 
directed march®" ; but he was deprived of this last 
resource by his ignorance of the roads, and by the 
perfidy of his guides. The Romans wandered 
several days in the country to the eastward of Bag- 
dad : the Persian deserter, who had artfully led 
them into the snare, escaped from their resentment; 
and his followers, as soon as they were put to the 
torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Hyrcania and India, 
which had so long amused, now tormented, the 
mind of Julian. Conscious that his own impru- 
dence was the cause of the public distress, he anxi- 
ously balanced the hopes of safety or success, with- 
out obtaining a satisfactory answer, either from gods 
or men. At length, as the only practicable mea- 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his 
steps towards the banks of the Tigris, with the 
design of saving the army by a hasty march to the 
confines of Corduene ; a fertile and friendly pro- 
vince, which acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the signal 
of the retreat, only seventy days after they had 
passed the Chaboras, with the sanguine expectation 
of subverting the throne of Persia.®'' 


Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6. in Hudson, Geo- 
graph. Minor, tom.ii.) reckons 129schaEni from Seleucia,and Thevenot 
(parti. 1. i. ii. p. 209 — 245.), 128 hours of march from Bagdad to 
JEcbatana, or Bfamadan. These measures ^cannot exceed an ordinary 
parasang, or three Roman miles. 

87 The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, but not 
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As long as the Romans seemed to advance into • 

the country, their march was observed and insulted . 

from a distance, by several bodies of Persian caval- Retreat 

11* 1 1 . • • 1 distress 

ry ; who, sliowjng tJiemseives, sometimes in loose 9 of the Ro^ 
and sometimes in closer, order, faintly skirmished 
with the advanced guards* These detachments 
were, however, supported by a much greater force; 
and the heads of tlic columns were no sooner 
pointed towards the Tigris than a cloud of dust 
arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired 
only to the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, 
endeavoured to persuade themselves, that this for- 
midable appearance was occasioned by a troop of 
wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some 
friendly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, 
fortified their camp, passed the whole night in con- 
tinual alarms ; and discovered, at the dawn of day, 
that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. 

This army, which might be considered only as the 
van of the Barbarians, was soon followed by the 
main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, 
commanded by Meranes, a general of rank and re- 
putation. He was accompanied by two of the 
king’s sons, and many of the principal satraps ; and 
fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of 
the remaining powers, which slowly advanced under 
the conduct of Sapor himself. As the Romans 
continued their march, their long array, which was 
forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties 

clearly, described by Ammianus (xxiv. 7, 8.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 134. p. 357.), and Zos^jinus (l.iii. p. 183.). The two last seem 
ignorant that their conqueror was retreating : and Libanius absurdly 
confines him to the banks of the Tigris. 

N 4 
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criAi’. of the ground, afforded frequent and favourable 
_ opportunities to their vigilant enemies. The Per- 
sians repeatedly charged with fury ; they were re- 
peatedly repulsed with firmness ; and the action at 
Maronga, which almost deserved the name of a 
battle, was marked by a considerable loss of satraps 
and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes 
of their monarch. These splendid advantages were 
not obtained without an adequate slaughter on the 
side of the Romans : several officers of distinction 
were either killed or wounded ; and the emperor 
himself, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired 
and guided the valour of his troops, was obliged to 
expose his person, and exert his abilities. The 
weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still 
constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making any long or effectual 
pursuit ; and as the horsemen of the East were 
trained to dart their javelins, and shoot their arrows, 
at full speed, and in pvery possible direction®*, the 
cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than 
in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. 
But the most certain and irreparable loss of the 
Romans was that of time. The hardy veterans, 
accustomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Ger- 
many, fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian 
summer ; their vigour was exhausted by the inces- 
sant repetition of march and combat ; and the 
progress of the army was suspended by the pre- 
cautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, in the 

8B Chardin, the most judicious of modern travellers, describes (tom. iii. 

E . 57, 58, &c. edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian 
orsernen. Brissonius (de Regno Persico, p. 650, 661, &c.) has col- 
lected the testimonies of antiquity. 
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presence of an active enemy. Eveiy day, every 
hour, as the supply diminished, the value and 
price of subsistence increased in the Roman camp.® 

Julian, who always contented himself with such 
food as a hungry soldier would have disdained, dis- 
tributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and 
generals. But this feeble relief served only to 
aggravate the sense of the public distress ; and the 
Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the frontiers 
of the empire, they should all perish, cither by 
famine, or by the sword of the Barbarians.® 

While Julian struggled with the almost insiipei’- Julian is 
able difficulties of his situ.ation, the silent hours of "'oundid. 
the night were still devoted to study and contem- 
plation. Whenever he closed his eyes in short and 
interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated with 
painful anxiety ; nor can it be thought surprising, 
that the Genius of the empire should once more 
appear before him, covering with a funeral veil his 
head, and his horn of abundance, and slowly retir- 
ing from the Imperial tent. The monarch started 
from his couch, and stepping forth to refresh his 
wearied spirits with the coolness of the midnight 
air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart 

89 In Mark Antony’s retreat, an attic clioenix sold for fifty drachmee, 
or, in other words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings ; 
barley bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impossible to 
peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 102 — 116.), 
without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the 
same enemies, and involved in the same distress. 

90 Ammian. xxiv. 8. xxv. 1. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 184, 185, 186. Liba- 
nius, Orat. Parent, c. 134, 135. p. 357, .358, 359. The sophist of 
Antioch appears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 
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the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was con- 
/ vinced that he had seen the menacing countenance 
of the god of war®* ; the council which he sum- 
moned, of Tuscan Haruspices®^ unanimously pro- 
nounced that he should abstain from action ; but, 
on this Dccasion, necessity and reason were more 
prevalent than superstition ; and the trumpets 
sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been 
secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian led the 
van, with the skill and attention of a consummate 
general ; he was alarmed by the intelligence that 
his rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the 
wgather had tempted him to lay aside his cuirass; 
but he snatched a shield from one of his. attend- 
ants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, 
to the relief of the rear-guard. A similar danger 
recalled the intrepid prinoe to the defence of the 
^ont ; and, as he galloped between the columns, 
the centre of the left was attacked, and almost 
overpowered, by a furious charge of the Persian 
cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon 
defeated, by the well-timed evolution of the light 
infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity 
and effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and 
the legs of the elephants. The Barbarians fled : 

Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se 
Marti sacra facturuin (xxiv. 6.). Such whimsical quarrels were not 
uncommon between the gods and their insolent votaries ; and even the 
prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been twice shipwrecked, excluded 
Keptune from the honours of public processions. See Hume’s Philo- 
sophical Reflections. Essays, vol. ii. p. 418. 

They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science, 
which had been invented in Hetruria; and professed to derive their 
knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient books of Tarquitius, a 
Tuscan sage. 
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and Julian, who was foremost in every danger, ani- 
mated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. His 
trembling guards, scattered and oppreased by the 
disorderly throng of friends and enemies, reminded 
their fearless sovereign that he was without armour; 
and conjured him to decline the fall of the impend- 
ing ruin. As they exclaimed®’, a clou^-of darts 
and arrows was discharged from the flying squad\ 
tons ; and a javelin, after razing the skin of his 
arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior 
part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the 
deadly weapon from his side ; but ])is fingers ^ere 
cut by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell sense* 
less from his horse. His guards flew to his relitf ; 
and the wounded emperor was gently raised from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the 
battle into an adjacent tent. The report of the 
melancholy event pasi^d from rank to rank ; but 
the grief of the Romans inspired them with inviri 
cible valour, and the desire of revenge. The 
bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained by 
the two armies, till they were separated-by the total 
darkness of the night. The Persians derived some 
honour from the advantage which tliey obtained 
against the left wing, where Anatolius, master of 
the otfices, was slain, and the pnefect Sallust very 
narrowly escaped. But the event of the day was 
adverse to the Barbarians. They abandoned the 
field; their two generals, Meranes and Nohor- 
dates% fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of 

Clamabant hinc inde candidati (see the note of Valcsius) qiios 
disjecerat terror, ut fugientiurn molem taiuiuam ruinam male compositi 
culminis declinaret. Amniian. xxv. 3. 
y* Sapor himself declared to the Romans, that it was his practice to 
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their bravest soldiers : and the success of the Ro- 
mans, if Julian had survived, might have been im- 
proved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his re- 
coveiy from the fainting fit into which he had been 
thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of his 
mapta®^ -spirit. He called for his horse and arms, 
jjadi was itn^?iatient to rush into the battle. His 
remaining str^igth was exhausted by the painful 
effort ; and t?he surgeons, who examined his wound, 
discovered/ the symptoms of approaching death. 
He etpj^loyed the awful moments with the firm 
termjier of a hero and a sage ; the philosopliers who 
h^ accompanied him in tins fatal expedition, com- 
i^ared the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates ; 
and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, or 
curiosity, had assembled round his couch, listened 
with respectful grief to the funeral oration of their 
dying emperor.*'® “ Friends and fellow-soldiers, 
“ the seasonable period of my departure is now 
“ arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness 
“ of a ready debtor, the demands of nature. I 
“ have learned from philosophy, how much the 
“ soul is more excellent than the body ; and that 
“ the separation of the nobler substance should be 
“ the subject of joy, rather than of affliction. I 


comfort the families of his deceased satraps, by sending them, as a 
present, the heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by 
their master’s side. Libanius, de ncce Julian, ulcis. c. xiii. p. 163 . 

The character and situation of Julian might countenance the sus- 
picion that he had previously composed the elaborate oration, which 
Amraianus heard, and has transcribed. The version of the Abbe de la 
Bleteric is faithful and elegant. I have followed him in expressing the 
Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated in the original. 
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“ have learned from religion, that an early death 
“ has often been the reward of piety®” ; and I ac- 
“ cept, as a favour of the gods, the mortal sti'oke 
“ that secures me from the danger of disgracing a 
“ character, which has hitherto been supported by 
“ virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as 
“ I have lived without guilt. I am pleased ta re- 
“ fleet on the innocence of my private life ; and J 
“ can affirm with confldence, that the supreme 
“ authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, 
“ has been preserved in my hands pure and imma- 
“ culate. Detesting the corrupt and destructive 
“ maxims of despotism, I have considered the hap- 
“ pincss of the people as the end of government. 
“ Submitting my actions to the laws of prudence, 
“ of justice, and of moderation, I have trusted 
“ the event to the care of providence. Peace 
“ was the object of my counsels, as long as peace 
“ was consistent with the public welfare ; but when 
“ the imperious voice of my country summoned 
“ me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers 
“ of war, with the clear fore-knowledge (which I 
“ had acquired from the art of divination) that I 
“ was destined 'to fall by the sword. I now offer 
“ my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, 
“ who has not suffered me to perish by the cruelty 
“ of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, 
“ or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He 
“ has given me, in the midst of an honourable 
“ career, a splendid and glorious departure from 

Herodotus (l.i. c. 31.) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable 
tale. Yet the Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad), who laments 
with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had a very imperfect 
notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave. 
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CHAP. “ this world ; and I hold it equally absurd, equally 
. “ base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. 
“ — Thus much I have attempted to say ; but my 
“ strength fails me, and I feel the approach of 
“ death. — I shall cautiously refrain from any 
“ word that may tend to influence your suffrages 
“ in the election of an emperor. My choice might 
“ be imprudent or injudicious ; and if it should not 
“ be ratified by the consent of the army, it might 
“ be fatal to the person whom I should recom- 
“ mend. I shall only, as a good citizen, express 
“ my hopes, that the Romans may be blessed with 
the government of a virtuous sovereign.” After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm 
and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by a mili- 
tary testament^ the remains of his private fortune; 
and making some inquiry why Anatolius was not 
present, he understood, from the answer of Sallust, 
that Anatolius was killed ; and bewailed, with 
amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At 
the same time he reproved the immoderate grief of 
the spectators ; and conjured them not to disgrace, 
by unmanly tears, the fate of a prince, who in a 
few moments would be united with heaven, and 
with the stars.^** The spectators were silent ; and 
Julian entered into a metaphysical argument with 


The soldiers who made their verbal, or nuncupatory, testaments, 
upon actual service (in procinctu), were exempted from the formalities 
of the Roman law. See Heineccius (Antiquit. Jur. Roman, tom. i. 
p. 504.), and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxvii.). 

This union of the human soul with the divine mtherial substance 
of the universe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato ; but it 
seems to exclude any personal or conscious immortality. See War- 
burton’s learned and rational observations. Divine Legation, vol. ii. 
p. 199—216. 
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the philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the na- chap. 

^ XXIV 

ture of the soul. The efforts which he made, of . 
mind as well as body, most probably hastened his 
death. His wound began to bleed with fresh vio- 
lence : his respiration was embarrassed by the swell- 
ing of the veins : he called for a draught of cold 
water, and, as soon as he had drank it, expired 
without pain, about the hour of midnight. Such 
was the end of that extraordinary man, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of one 
year and about eight months, from the death of 
Constantins. In his last moments he displayed, 
perhaps with some ostentation, the love of virtue, 
and of fame, which had been the ruling passions of 
his life.*® 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities Election of 

j, , •! 1 tliccmpeior 

ot the empire, may, in some measure, be ascribed jovian. 
to Julian himself, who had neglected to secure the June 27^ ’ 


The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianiis 
fxxv. 3.), an intelligent spectator. Libanins, who turns with horror 
from the scene, has suffplied some circumstances (Orat. Parental, 
c. 136 — 140. p. 359 — 36‘^.). The calumnies of (iregory, and the 
legends of more recent saints, may now be silenfh/ despised.^ 


* A very remarkable fragment 
of Eunapius describes, not with- 
out spirit, the struggle between 
the terrj^r of the army on account 
of their perilous situation, and 
their grief for the death of Julian, 
— “ Even the vulgar felt, that they 
would soon provide a general, but 
such a general as Julian they 
would never find, even though a 
god in the form of man — nXatrroQ 
9edg, Julian, who with a mind 
equal to the divinity, triumphed 
over the evil propensities of human 
nature, — * wno held commerce 


with immaterial beings while yet 
in the material body — who con- 
descended to rule because a ruler 
was necessary to the welfare of 
mankind.” Mai, Nov. Coll, ii, 
261. Eunapius in Niebuhr, 69. 
— The irXaardg Oedg, to which 
Julian is thus advantageously 
compared, is manifestly, as M. 
Mai observes, a bitter sneer at the 
Incarnate Deity of the Christians. 
The fragment is followed by an 
indignant comment by some Chris- 
tian writer. Ibid. — M. 
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CHAP, future execution of his designs, by the timely and 
' ■ judicious nomination of an associate and successor. 
But the royal race of Constantius Chlorus was re- 
duced to his own penson ; and if he entertained 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple 
the most worthy among the Romans, he was di- 
verted from his resolution by the difficulty of the 
choice, tlie jealousy of power, the fear of ingra- 
titude, and the natural presumption of health, of 
youth, and of prosperity. His unexpected death 
left the empire without a master, and without an 
heir, in a state of perplexity and danger, which, in 
•the space of fourscore years, Iiad never been ex- 
perienced, since the election of Diocletian. In a 
government, which had almost forgotten the dis- 
tinction of pure and noble blood, the superiority of 
birth was of little moment j the claims of official 
rank were accidental and precarious ; and the can- 
didates, who might aspire to ascend the vacant 
throne, could be supported only by the conscious- 
ness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular 
favour. But the situation of a famished army, 
encompassed on all sides by an host of Barbarians, 
shortened the moments of grief and deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body of the 
deceased prince, according to his own directions, 
was decently embalmed j and, at the dawn of day, 
the generals convened a military senate, at which 
the commanders of the legions, and the officers, 
both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to assist. 
Three or four hours of the night had not passed 
away without some secret cabals j and when the 
election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
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faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and chap. 
Arinthaeus collected the remains of the court of . 
Constantins ; the friends of Julian attached them- 
selves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Ne- 
vitta ; and the most fatal consequences might be 
apprehended from the discord of two factions, so 
opposite in their character and interest, in their 
maxims of government, and perhaps in their reli- 
gious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust 
could alone reconcile their divisions, and unite 
their suffrages ; and the venerable pnefect would 
immediately have been declared the successor of 
Julian, if he himself, with sincere and modest firm- 
ness, had not alleged his age and infirmities, so un- 
equal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, 
shewed some disposition to adopt the salutary ad- 
vice of an inferior officer that they should act as 
they would have acted in the absence of the em- 
peror ; that they should exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the present distress ; and, 
if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines 
of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united 
and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices sa- 
luted Jovian, who was no more than of the 

domestics, with the names of Emperor and Augus- 

Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The 
modest and judicious historian describes the scene of the election, at 
which he was undoubtedly present (xxv. 5.y 

The primus or iwimiccrius^ enjoyed tne dignity of a senator; and 
though only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theo- 
dosian. I.vi. tit. xxiv. These privileges are perhaps more recent than 
the time of Jovian. 

O 
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CHAP. tus. The tumultuary acclamation * was instantly 
, repeated by the guards who surrounded the tent, 
and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of 
the line. The new prince, astonished with his own 
fortune, was hastily invested with the Imperial or- 
naments, and received an oath of fidelity from the 
generals, whose favour and protection he so lately 
solicited. Tlie stronge.st recommendation of Jovian 
was the merit of his father, count Varronian, who 
enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his 
long services. In the obscure freedom of a private 
station, the son indulged his taste for wine and 
women ; yet he supported, with credit, the charac- 
ter of a Christian and a soldier. Without being 
conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications 
which excite the admiration and envy of mankind, 
the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, 
and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers ; and the generals of both parties 
acquiesced in a popular election, which had not 
been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The 
pride of this unexpected elevation was moderated 
by the just apprehension, that the same day might 
terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. 


102 The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (1. iii. c. 22.), Sozomen 
(l.vi. c. 3.), and Theodoret (1. iv. c. 1.), ascribe to Jovian the merit 
of a confessor under the preceding reign ; and piously suppose, that 
he refused the purple, till the whole army unanimously exclaimed that 
they were Christians. Aramianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, 
overthrows the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano 
extisque inspectis, pronuntiatura est, &c. xxv. 6. 


* The soldiers supposed that fondly thought, to health, not that 
the acclamations proclaimed the of Jovian. Amm. in loc. — M. 
name of Julian, restored, as they 
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The pressing voice of necessity was obeyed with- chap. 
out delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a 
few hours after his predecessor had expired, were 
to prosecute a march, which could alone extricate 
the Romans from their actual distress.'"® 

The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely ex- Hanger 
pressed by his fears ; and the degree of fear may cuityofthe 
be accurately measured by the joy with which he ^une^a?.— 
celebrates his deliverance. The welcome news of >• 
the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to 
the camp of Sapor, inspircrl the desponding mo- 
narch with a sudden confidence of victory. He 
immediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps 
tlie ten thousand Immortals"'*, to second and sup- 
port the pursuit ; and discharged the whole weight 
of his united forces on the rear-guard of the Ro- 
mans. Tlie rear-guard was thrown into disorder j 
the renowned legioris, which derived their titles from 
Diocletian, and his warlike colleague, were broke 
and trampled down by the elephants ; and three 
tribunes lost their lives in attempting to stop the 
flight of their soldiers. The battle was at length 
restored by the persevering valour of the Roinajrf^ ; 
the Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter 
of men and elephants ; and the army, after march- 
ing and fighting a long summer’s day, arrived, in 


» Ammianus (xxv. 10.) has drawn from the life an impartial portrait 
of Jovian : to which the younger Victor has added some remarkable 
strokes. The Abbe de la Blctcrie (^Histoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1 — 
238.) has composed an elaborate history of his short reign ; a work 
remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisition, and 
religious prejudice. 

104 Regius equitatus. It appears, from Procopius, that the Im- 
mortals, so famous under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if 
we may use that improper word, by the Sassanides. Brisson de Regno 
Persico, p. 268, &c. 


O ^ 
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CHAP, the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, 

. about one hundred miles above Ctesiphon.’®’ On 
the ensuing day, the Barbarians, instead of harass- 
ing tlie march, attacked the camp, of Jovian ; 
which had been seated in a deep and sequestered 
valley. From the hills, the archers of Persia in- 
sulted and annoyed the wearied legionaries ; and 
a body of cavalry, which had penetrated with des- 
perate courage through the Prastorian gate, was 
cut in pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Im- 
perial tent. In the succeeding night, the camp of 
Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of the 
river ; and the Roman army, though incessantly 
exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, 
pitched their tents near the city of Dura^“®, four 
days after the death of Julian. The Tigris was still 
on their left ; their hopes and provisions were al- 
most consumed ; and the impatient soldiers, who 
had fondly persuaded themselves that the frontiers 
of the empire were not far distant, requested their 
new sovereign, that they might be permitted to 
hazard the passage of the river. With the assistance 


10 ’ The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lost ; 
nor can wc name the field of battle where Julian fell : but M. D’Anville 
has demonstrated the precise situation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, 
along the banks of the Tigris (Geographic Aneienne, tom. ii. p. 248. 
rEuphratc et le Tigre, p. 95. 97.). In the ninth century, Sumere, or 
Samara, became with a slight change of name, the royal residence of 
the Khalifs of the house of Abbas.* 

lOii Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the 
rebels of Media and Persia (Polybius, 1. v. c. 48. 52. p.548. 552. edit. 
Casaubon, in 8vo.). 


* Sermanray, called by the Arabs Caliph Motasem. Serra-man-rai 
Samira, where D’Anviilc placed means in Arabic, it rejoices every 
Samara, is too much to the south, one who sees it. St. Martin, iii. 
and is a modern town built by 133. — M. 
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of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check 
their rashness j by representing, that if they pos- 
sessed sufficient skid and vigour to stem the torrent 
of a deep and rajiid stream, they would only deliver 
themselves naked and defenceless to the Barbarians, 
who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at 
length to their clamorous importunities, he con- 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls 
and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to the 
waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt 
the bold adventure, wliich might serve either as an 
encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of 
the army. In the silence of the night, they swam 
the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the ene- 
my, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of 
their rcsolutio)i and fortune. The success of this 
trial disposed the emperor to listen to the promises 
of his architects, who proposed to construct a float- 
ing bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and 
goats, covered with a floor of earth and fascines. 
Two important days were spent in the ineffectual 
labour ; and the Romans, who already endured the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the 
Tigris, and upon the Barbarians ; whose numbers 
and obstinacy increased with the distress of tlie 
Imperial army."’** 

107 A similar expedient wa.s proposed to the leaders of the ten 
thousand, and wisely rejected. Xenophon. Anaba-sis, 1. iii. p. 255, 256, 
257. It appears, from our modern travellers, that rafts floating on 
bladders perform the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 

•os The first military acts of the reign of Jovian arc related by 
Ammianus (xxv. 6.), Libaniiis (Orat. Parent, c. IIG. p. 364.), and 
Zozimus (1. iii. p. 189, 190, 191.). Though we may distrust the fair- 
ness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eiitropuis (uno a Persis 
atque altero pradio vietus, x. 17.) must incline us to suspect, that 
Ammianus has been too jealous of the honour of the Roman arms. 

o 3 
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CHAP. In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of 
XXIV. Romans were revived by the sound of peace. 

Negotia- The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished : 
treaty"of he observed, with serious concern, that, in the re- 
petition of doubtful combats, he had lost his most 
faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and 
the greatest part of his train of elephants ; and the 
experienced monarch feared to provoke the resist- 
ance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
unexhausted powers of the Roman empire ; which 
might soon advance to relieve, or to revenge, the 
successor of . Julian. The Surenas himself, accom- 
panied by another satrap *, appeared in the camp of 
Jovian and declared, that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions 
on which he would consent to spare and to dismiss 
the Cassar with the relics of his cajitive army, t 
The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the 
Romans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice 

1^9 Sextus Rufus (dc Proviiiciis, c. 29.) embraces a poor subterfuge 
of national vanity. Tanta reverentia noininis Romani iiiit, ut a l*ersis 
2 )rimns dc pace scrino haberetur. 


* He is called Junius by John up the booty which has been 
Malala ; the same, M. St. Martin jilundered, and to restore the city 
conjectures, with a satrap of (xor- of Nisibis, wliich is in Irak, and 
dyene named Jovianus, or Jovini- belongs to our empire, though now 
anus ; mentioned in Ammianus in your possession, I will sheath 
Marcellinus, xviii. 0. — M. the sword of war ; but sbould you 

-(• The Persian historians couch refuse these terms, the hoofs of 
the message of Shah-pour in these my horse, which are hard as steel, 
oriental terms. “ I have re-assem- shall efface the name of the Ro« 
bled my numerous army. I am mans from the earth : and my 
resolved to avenge my subjects, glorious scimitar, that destroys 
who have been plundered, made like fire, shall exterminate ^the 
captives, and slain. It is for this people of your empire.” These 
that I have bared my arm, and authorities do not mention the 
girded my loins. If you con- death of Julian. Malcolm’s Persia, 
sent to pay the price of the blood i. 87. — M. 
which has been shed, to deliver 
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of his council, and the cries of the soldiers, to 
embrace the offer of peace * j and the praafect Sal- 
lust was immediately sent, with the general Arin- 
thaeus, to understand the pleasure of the Great 
King. The crafty Persian delayed, under various 
pretences, the conclusion of the agreement ; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested expe- 
dients, receded from his concessions, increased his 
demands, and wasted four days in the arts of nego- 
tiation, till he had consumed the stock of provisions 
which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. 
Had Jovian been capable of executing a bold and 
prudent measure, he would have continued his 
march, with unremitting diligence ; the progress of 
the treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
Barbarians ; and, before the expiration of the fourth 
day, he might have safely reached the fruitful pro- 
vince of Corduene, at the distance only of one 
hundred miles."" The irresolute emperor, instead 
of breaking through the toils of the enemy, ex- 
pected his fate with patient resignation ; and ac- 
cepted the humiliating conditions of ■j)eace, which 
it was no longer in his power to refuse. The five 

^ '0 It is presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianiis, a 
soldier and a spectator. Yet it is difficult to understantl /lou; the 
mountains of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assyria, as low 
as the conflux of the Tigris and the great Zab : or an army of 
sixty thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days, f 


* The Paschal chronicle, not, as 
M. St. Martin says, supported by 
John Malala, places the mission 
of this ambassador before the 
death of Julian. The king of 
Persia was then in Persarmenia, 
ignorant of the death of Julian ; 
he only arrived at the army sub- 

O 


sequent to that event. St. Martin 
adopts this view, and finds, or ex- 
torts support for it, from Libanius 
and Ammianus, iii. 158. — M. 

f Yet this appears to be the 
case (in modern maps) ; the march 
is the difficulty. — M. 

4 
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CHAP, provinces beyond tJie Tigris, which had been ceded 
, , by the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the 

Persian monarchy. He acquired, by a single article, 
the impregnable city of Ni»ibis ; which had sus- 
tained, in three successive sieges, the effort of his 
arms. Singara, and the castle of the Moors, one 
of the strongest places of Mesopotamia, were like- 
wise dismembered from the empire. It was con- 
sidered as an indulgence, that the inhabitants of 
those fortresses were permitted to retire with their 
effects ; but the conqueror rigorously insisted, that 
the Romans should for ever abandon the king and 
kingdom of Armenia.* A peace, or rather a long 
truce, of thirty years, was stipulated between the 
hostile nations ; the faith of the treaty was ratified 
by solemn oaths, and religious ceremonies ; and 
hostages of distinguished rank were reciprocally 
delivered to secure the performance of the con- 
dition.s. 

The weak- The soplust of Aiitiocli, who saw with indigna- 
disgraccof fioo the scepti'e of his hero in the feeble hand of a 
Jovian. Christian successor, professes to admire the mode- 
ration of Sapor, in contenting himself with so small 
a portion of the Roman cmjhre. If he had stretched 
as far as the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, 


111 The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignation by 
Amniianus (xxv. 7.), Libaniiis (Orat. Parent, c. M2, j). 3C4.), Zoziuuis 
(1. iii. p. 190, 191.), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118. who 
imputes the distress to Julian, the deliverance to Jovian), and Eutro- 
pius (x. 17.). The last-mentioned writer, who was present in a military 
stali^n, styles this peace neccssariam quidijjjn sed ignobilem. 


* Sapor availed himself, a few and the Amenians. See St. M. 
years after, of the dissolution of iii. 163. — M. 
the alliance between the Romans 
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he might have been secure, says Libanius, of not 
meeting with a refusal. If he had fixed, as the 
boundary of Persia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, the 
Sangarius, or even the Tliracian Bosphorus, flat- 
terers would not have been wanting in the coui’t of 
Jovian to convince the timid monarch, that his re- 
maining provinces would still afford the most 
ample gratifications of power and luxury.*'^ With- 
out adopting in its full fbi’ce this malicious insinua- 
tion, we must acknowledge, that tlie conclusion of 
so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the jni- 
vate ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, ex- 
alted to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, 
was - impatient to escape from tlie hands of tlie 
Persians ; that he might })revent tlie designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopo- 
tamia, and establish his doubtful reign over the 
legions and provinces which were still ignorant of 
the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp be- 
yond the Tigris. In the neighbourhood of the 
same river, at no very considerable distance from 
the fatal station of Dura‘'k the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, 
were abandoned, above twelve hundred miles 
from their native country, to the I’cscntment of a 

Libiinius. Orat. Parent, c. 143. p. 3(14, 3G5. 

’ Conditionibus . . , dispendiosis Konianic reipublicie inipositls .... 
qiiibus cupidior regni quain gloria* Jovianus, imperio rudis, adquievit. 
Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. La Bleterie has expressed, in a long 
direct oration, these specious considerations of public and private in- 
tere.st (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 39, <&c.). 

The generals were njiurdcred on the banks of the Zabatus 
(Anabasis, 1. ii. p. 156. 1. iii. p.22G.), or great Zab, a river of Assyria, 
400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul. 
The error of the Greeks bestowed on the greater and lesser Zab, the 
names of the IVo//' (Lycus), and the Goal (Capros). They created 
these animals to attend the Tt/^cr of the East. 
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CHAP, victorious monarch. The difference of their con- 
. duct and success depended much more on their 

character than on their situation. Instead of tamely 
resigning themselves to the secret deliberations and 
private views of a single person, the united councils 
of the Greeks were inspired by the generous en- 
thusiasm of a popular assembly ; where the mind 
of each citizen is filled with the love of glory, the 
pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. 
Conscious of their superiority over the Barbarians 
in arms and discipline, they disdained to yield, 
they refused to capitulate : every obstacle was sur- 
mounted by their patience, courage, and military 
skill ; and the memorable retreat of the ten thou- 
sand exposed and insulted the weakness of the 
Persian monarchy. 

He con- As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the 
retreat to cmperor might perhaps have stipulated, that the 
camp of the hungry Romans should be plentifully 
supplied'*® j and that they should be permitted to 
pass the Tigris on the bridge which was constructed 
by the hands of the Persians. But, if Jovian pre- 
sumed to solicit those equitable terms, they were 
sternly refused by the haughty tyi’ant of the East ; 
whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of his 
country. The Saracens sometimes intercepted the 
stragglers of the march ; but the generals and 


G=> The Cyropcedm is vague and languid ; the Anaham circumstantial 
and animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction and 
truth. 

116 According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was 
stipulated by the treaty; and Tlieodoret affirms, that the obligation 
was faithfully discharged by the Persians, Such a fact is probable, 
but undoubtedly false. See Tilleinont, Hist, des Einpereurs, tom. iv. 
p. 702. 
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troops of Sapor respected the cessation of arms ; chap. 
and Jovian was suffered to explore the most con- , 
venient place for the passage of the river. The 
small vessels, which had been saved from the con- 
flagration of the fleet, performed the most essential 
service. They first conveyed the emperor and his 
favourites ; and afterwards transported, in many 
successive voyages, a great part of the army. But, 
as every man was anxious for his personal safety, 
and apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, 
the soldiers, who were too impaticjit to wait the 
slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured them- 
selves on light hurdles, or inflated skins ; and, 
drawing after them their horses, attempted, with 
various success, to swim across the river. Many of 
these daring adventurers were swallowed by the 
waves ; many others, who were carried along by 
the violence of the stream, fell an easy prey to the 
avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs : and the loss 
which the army sustained in the passage of the 
Tigris, was not inferior to the carnage of a day of 
battle. As soon as the Romans were landed on 
the western bank, they were delivered from the 
hostile pursuit of the Barbarians ; but, in a labo- 
rious march of two hundred miles over the plains 
of Mesopotamia, they endured the last exti'emities 
of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to tra- 
verse the sandy desert, which, in the extent of 
seventy miles, did not afford a single blade of sweet 
grass, nor a single spring of fresh water ; and the 
rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the 
footsteps either of friends or enemies. Whenever 
a small measure of flour could be discovered in the 
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CHAP, camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily pur- 
, chased with ten pieces of gold"^: the beasts of 
burden were slaughtered and devoured; and the 
desert was strewed witli the arms and baggage of 
the Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and 
meagre countenances displayed their past suffer- 
ings, and actual misery. A small convoy of pro- 
vigions advanced to meet the army as far as the 
castle of Ur ; and the supply was the more grateful, 
since it declared the fidelity of Sebastian and Pro- 
copius. At Thilsaphata"*, the emperor most gra- 
ciously received the generals of Mesopotamia ; and 
the remains of a once flourishing army at length 
reposed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. 
The messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, 
in the language of flattery, his election, his treaty, 
and his return ; and the new prince had taken the 
most effectual measures to secure the allegiance of 
the armies and provinces of Europe ; by placing 
the military command in the hands of those officers. 


'17 Wc may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pliarsal. iv. 95.), who 
describes a similar distress of Caesar’s army in Spain : 

Saeva fames aderat 

Miles eget : to to censu non prodigu.s emit 
Exiguam Cercrem. Proh liicri pallida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 

See Guichardt (Nouveaux Meinoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 379 — 382.). 
Ilis analysis of the two Campaigns in Spain and Africa, is the noblest 
monument that has ever been raised to the fame of Cmsar. 

M. D’Anville (see his Maps, and I’Euphrate ct le Tigrc, p. 92, 
93.) traces their march, and assigns the true position of Hatra, Ur, and 
Thilsaphata, which Ammianus has mentioned.* lie does not complain 
of the Samicl, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 
1. i. p. 192.) so much dreaded. 


* Hatra, now Kadhr. — Ur, Kasr or Skervidgi. — Thilsaphata is 
unknown. — M. 
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who, from motives of interest, or inclination, would chap. 
firmly support the cause of their benefactor . l ' , 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced universal 
the success of his exjicdition. They entertained a against the 
fond persuasion, that the temples of the gods would 
be enriched with the spoils of the East ; that Persia 
would be reduced to the humble state of a tributary 
province, governed by the laws and magistrates of 
Rome ; that the Barbarians would adopt the dress, 
and manners, and language of their conquerors ; 
and that the youth of Ectabana and Susa would 
study the art of rhetoric under Grecian masters.'"* 

The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire j and, from the 
moment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate 
subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of 
their prince. Their contemplation of fancied 
triumphs was disturbed by the melancholy rumour 
of his death ; and they persisted to doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal 
event. The messengers of Jovian promulgated 
the specious tale of a prudent and necessary peace : 
the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, revealed 
the disgrace of the emperor, and the conditions of 
the ignominious treaty. The minds of the people 
were filled with astonishment and grief, with in- 

11^ The retreat of Jovian is described by Amiiiianus (xxv. 9.), Liba- 
niiis (Orat. Parent, c. 148. p. 865.), and Zozimiis (1. iii. p. 194.). 

Libanins (Orat. Parent, c. 145. p. 866.). Such were the natural 
hopes and wishes of a rhetorician. 

The people of Carrhaj, a city devoted to Paganism, buried the 
inauspicious messenger under a pile of stones (Zosinuis, 1. iii. p. 195.). 

Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on his 
sword ; but he recollected that Plato had condemned suicide, and that 
he must live to compose the Panegyric of Julian (Libanius de Vita sua, 
tom. iiv p. 45, 46.). 
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dignation and terror, when they were informed, 
that the unworthy successor of Julian relinquished 
the five provinces, which had been acquired by the 
victory of Galerius ; and that he shamefully sur- 
rendered to the Barbarians the important city of 
Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the 
East.'^^ The deep and dangerous question, how 
far the public faitli should be observed, when it 
becomes incompatible witli the public safety, was 
freely agitated in popular conversation ; and some 
hopes were entertained, that the emperor would 
redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid 
act of patriotic perfidy. Tlie inflexible spirit of 
the Roman senate had always disclaimed the un- 
equal conditions which w^ere extorted from the 
distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were ne- 
cessary to satisfy the national honour, by delivering 
the guilty general into the hands of the Barba- 
rians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian 
would have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent 
of ancient times. 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits 
of his constitutional authority, was the absolute 
master of the laws and arms of the state ; and the 
same motives which had forced him to subscribe, 
now pressed him to execute, the treaty of peace. 


Ammianus anti Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
witnesses of the public language and opinions. The people of Antioch 
reviled an ignominious peace, which exposed them to the Persians, on 
a naked and defenceless frontier (Excerpt. Valesiaiia, p. 845. ex Jo- 
hanne Antiocheno.). 

The Abb6 de la Blcterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212 — 227.), 
though a severe casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not bound to 
iBxeciite his promise ; since he could not dismember the empire, nor 
alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of his people. I have 
never found much delight or instruction in such political metaphysics. 
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He was impatient to secure an empire at the ex- 
pence of a few provinces ; and the respectable 
names of religion and lionour concealed the per- 
sonal fears and the ambition of Jovian. Notwith- 
standing the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor 
to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but, the next 
morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambassador 
of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the 
citadel the standard of the Great King, and pro- 
claimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile 
or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, 
who, till that fatal moment, had confided in the 
protection of their sovereign, threw themselves at 
his feet. They conjured him not to abandon, or, 
at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the 
rage of a Barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the 
three successive defeats, which he had experienced 
under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed 
arms and courage to repel the invaders of their 
country : they requested only the permission of 
using them in their own defence ; and, as soon as 
they had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into 
the rank of his subjects. Their arguments, their 
eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian 
alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; 
and, as the reluctance with which he accepted the 
present of a crown of gold, convinced the citizens 
of their hopeless condition, the advocate Sylvanus 
was provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor ! may you 
“ thus be crowned by all the cities of your do- 
“ minions!” Jovian, who in a few weeks had 
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assumed the habits of a prince was displeased 
with freedom, and offended with truth : and as he 
reasonably supposed, that the discontent of the 
people might incline them to submit to the Persian 
government, he published an edict, under pain of 
death, that they should leave the city within the 
term of three days. Ammianus has delineated in 
lively colours the scene of universal despair, which 
he seems to liave viewed with an eye of compas- 
sion. The martial youth deserted, with indig- 
nant grief, the walls which they had so gloriously 
defended : the disconsolate mourner droyit a last 
tear over the tomb of a son or husband, which 
must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a Bar- 
barian master ; and the aged citizen kissed the 
threshold, and clung to the doors, of the house, 
where he had passed the cheerful and careless hours 
of infancy. The highways were crowded with a 
trembling multitude : the distinctions of rank, and 
sex, and age, were lost in the general calamity. 
Every one strove to bear away some fragment from 
the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate 
number of horses or waggons, they were obliged 
to leave behind them the greatest part of their 
valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian 
appears to have aggravated the hardships of these 
unhappy fugitives. They were seated, however, 
in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and that rising 

121 At Nisibis he performed a royal act. A brave officer, his name- 
sake, who had been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from 
supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death, without any form of 
trial or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv. 8. 

12 - See xxv. 9. and Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 194, 195. 
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city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable chap. 

J XXIV. 

colony, soon recovered its former splendour, and i ' ■ 
became the capital of Mesopotamia.'^ Similar 
orders were dispatched by the emperor for the eva- 
cuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors ; 
and for fhe restitution of the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and the fruits 
of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has 
justly been considered as a memorable asra in the 
decline and faff^of the Roman empire. The pre- 
decessors of Jovian had sometimes relinquished 
the dominion of distant and unprofitable provinces ; 
but, since the foundation of the city, the genius 
of Rome, the god Terminus, who guarded the 
boundaries of the republic, had never retired be- 
fore the sword of a victorious enemy. 

After Jovian had performed those engagements. Reflections 
which the voice of his people might have tempted 
him to violate, he hastened away from the scene of 
his disgrace, and proceeded with his whole court 
to enjoy the luxury of Antioch. Without con- 
sulting the dictates of religious zeal, he was promj)t- 
ed, by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last 
honours on the remains of his deceased sovereign 


120 Chrori. Paschal, p. 300. The ecclesiastical Notitiae may be con- 
sulted. 

•'i? Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus do Provinciis, c. 29. 
Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. iv. c. 29. This general position must be 
applied and interpreted with some caution. 

‘‘^8 Ammianus, XXV. 9. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 196. He might be edax, 
et vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bleterie (tom. i. 
p. 14?8 — 154*.) in rejecting the foolish report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. 
Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emperor, his w'lfcy and a troop 
of concubines. 

The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom.i. p. 15G — 209.) handsomely ex- 
poses the brutal bigotry of Baronins, who would have thrown Julian to 
the dogs, ne cespititia quidem sepultura dignus. 

VOL. IV. r 
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■ his kinsman, was removed from the command of 
the army, under the decent pretence of conducting 
the funeral. The corpse of Julian was transported 
from Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen 
days ; and, as it passed through the cities of the 
East, was saluted by the hostile factions, with 
mournful lamentations and clamorous insults. The 
Pagans already placed their beloved hero in the 
rank of those gods whose worship he had restored ; 
while the invectives of the Christians pursued the 
soul of the apostate to hell, and his body to the 
grave.’’® One party lamented the approaching 
ruin of their altars ; the other celebrated the mar- 
vellous deliverance of the church. The Christians 
applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, the 
stroke of divine vengeance, which had been so 
long suspended over the guilty head of Jxdian. 
They acknowledge, that the death of the tyrant, at 
the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was 
revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappa- 
docia’®’; and, instead of suffering him to fall by 
the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed the 
heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or 
immortal champion of the faith. Such imprudent 

^30 Compare the sophist and the saint (Libanius, Monod. tom.ii. 
p. 251. and Orat. Parent, c. 145. p. 367. c. 156. p. 377. with Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125 — 132.). The Christian orator faintly 
mutters some exhortations to modesty and forgiveness : but he is well 
satisfied, that the real suflTerings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous 
torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

131 Tilleraont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 549.) has collected 
these visions. Some saint or angel was observecl to be absent in the 
night on a secret expedition, &c. 

132 Sozornen (1. vi. 2.) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide ; 
but the whole passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, is pru- 
dently suppressed by the president Cousin. 
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declarations were eagerly adopted by the malice, 
or credulity, of their adversaries who darkly in- 
sinuated, or confidently asserted, that the governors 
of the church had instigated and directed the fana- 
ticism of a domestic assassin.'^ Above sixteen 
years after the death of Julian, the charge was so- 
lemnly and vehemently urged, in a public oration, 
addressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius. 

His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argu- 
ment ; and we can only esteem the generous zeal 
of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and ne- 
glected ashes of his friend. 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well “"d funeral 
as in the triumphs, of the Romans, that the voice ^ 
of praise should be corrected by that of satire and 
ridicule ; and that, in the midst of the splendid 
pageants, which displayed the glory of the living 
or of the dead, their imperfections should not be 
concealed from the eyes of the world.'**® This 

Immediately after the death of Julian, an uncertain rumour was 
scattered, telo cecidisse Romano. It was carried, by some deserters 
to the Persian camp ; and the Romans were reproached as the assassins 
of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects (Ammian. xxv. 6. Libanius 
de iilcisccnda Juliani iiece, c. xiii. p. 102, 163.). It was urged, as a 
decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the promised 
reward (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141. p. 363.). But the flying horse- 
man, who darted the flital javelin, might be ignorant of its effect ; or 
he might be slain in the same action. Ammianus neither feels nor in- 
spires a suspicion. 

''Oqthj kvr6\i]v TtrXiipibv no a(fiG)v avnov dpxovri. This dark and 
ambiguous expression may point to Athanasius, the first, without a 
rival, of the Christian clergy (Libanius dc ulcis. Jul. ncce, c.5. p. 149. 

La Bleterie, Hist de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179.). 

The orator (Fabriciiis, Bibliot. Graec. tom. vii. p. 145 — 179.) 
scatters suspicions, demands an inquiry, and insinuates, that proofs 
might still be obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to the 
criminal neglect of revenging Julian’s death. 

136 At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that 
frugal emperor, anxiously inquired, how much it cost? — Fourscore 
thousand pounds (centies). — Give me the tenth part of the sum, and 
throw my body into the Tiber. Sueton. in Vespasian, c. 19. with the 
notes of Casaubon and Gronovius. 
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custom was practised in the funeral of Julian. The 
comedians, who resented his contempt and aversion 
for the theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a 
Christian audience, the lively and exaggerated re- 
presentation of the faults and follies of the deceased 
emperor. His various character and singular man- 
ners afforded an ample scope for pleasantry and 
ridicule. In the exercise of his uncommon ta- 
lents, he often descended below the majesty of his 
rank. Alexander was transformed into Diogenes ; 
the philosopher was degraded into a priest. The 
purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive vanity ; 
his superstition disturbed the peace, and endangered 
the safety, of a mighty empire ; and his irregular 
sallies were the less entitled to indulgence,, as they 
appeared to be the laborious efforts of art, or even 
of affectation. The remains of Julian were in- 
terred at Tarsus in Cilicia; but his stately tomb, 
which arose in that city, on the banks of the cold 
and limpid Cydnus was displeasing to the faithful 
friends, who loved and revered the memory of that 
extraordinary man. The philosopher expressed a 
very reasonable wish, that the disciple of Plato 
might have reposed amidst the groves of the aca- 
demy'’®: while the soldier exclaimed in bolder ac- 
cents, that the ashes of Julian should have been min- 


1^7 Gregory (Orativ, p. 119, 120.) compares this supposed ignominy 
and ridicule to the funeral honours of Constantius, whose body wa% 
chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir of angels. 

13B Quintus Curtius, 1. iii. c, 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions 
has been often censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the historian 
to describe a river#«iwhose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 

139 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156. p. .377. Yet he acknowledges 
with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the 
tomb of Julian (de ulcis, Jul. nece, c. 7. p, 152.) 
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gled with those of Caesar, in the field of Mars, and 
among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue. 
The history of princes does not very frequently 
renew the example of a similar competition. 

Cujus suprema et cineres, si qui tunc juste consuleret, non 
Cydnus videre deberct, quamvis gratissimus amnis ct liquidus : sed ad 
perpetuandam gloriam recte factorum praeterlambere Tibcris, interse- 
cans urbem aetcrnam, divoruinquc vctcrum monumenta praestringens. 
Ammian. xxv. 10. 


CHAR 
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The Government and Death of Jovian, — Election of Valen- 
iinian^ who associates his Brother Valens^ and makes the 
final Division of the Eastern and Western Empires , — 
Revolt of Procopius, — Civil and Ecclesiastical Adminis- 
tration, — Germany, — Britain, — Africa, — The East , — 
The Danube, — Death of Valcntinian , — Ilis two Sons, 
Gratian and Valentinian II, ^ succeed to the Western 
Empire, 


CHAP. The death of Julian had left the public affairs of 
. ' , the empire in a very doubtful and dangerous situa- 

statcofthe tion. Tlic Romau army was saved by an inglori- 
a!d!*363. ous, perhaps a necessary, treaty ' ; and the first 
moments of peace were consecrated by the pipus 
Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
church and state. The indiscretion of his prede- 
cessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully fomented 
the religious war : and the balance which he affect- 
ed to preserve between the hostile factions, served 
only to perpetuate the contest, by the vicissitudes 
of hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 
possession and actual favour. The Christians had 
forgotten the spirit of the Gospel j and the Pagans 
had imbibed the spirit of the church. In private 
families, the sentiments of nature were extinguish- 


1 The medals of Jovian adoni him with victories, laurel crowns and 
prostrate captives. Ducange, Famil. B3^zantin. p. 52 . Flattery is a 
foolish suicide ; she destroys herself with her own hands. 
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ed by the blind fury of zeal and revenge ; the 
majesty of the laws was violated or abused ; the 
cities of the East were stained with blood ; and the 
most implacable enemies of the Romans were in 
the bosom of their country. Jovian was educated in 
the profession of Christianity ; and as he marched 
from Nisibis to Antioch, the. banner of the Cross, 
the Labarum of Constantine, which was again dis- 
played at the head of the legions, announced to the 
people the faith of their new emperor. As soon 
as he ascended tlie throne, he transmitted a cir- 
cular epistle to all the governors of provinces ; in 
which he confessed the divine truth, and secured 
the legal establishment, of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished ; the 
ecclesiastical immunities were restored and en- 
larged ; and Jovian condescended to lament, that 
the distress of the times obliged him to diminish 
the measure of charitable distributions.' The 
Cliristians were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed on the pious succes- 
sor of Julian. But they were still ignoi’ant what 
creed, or what synod, he would chuse for the 
standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of the church 
immediately revived those eager disputes which 
had been suspended during the season of persecu- 
tion. The episcopal leaders of the contending 
sects, convinced, from experience, how much their 

* 2 Jovian restored to the cliurcli t'uv dpxatov icdir/iov ; a forcible and 

comprehensive expression (Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 5. with Godefroy’s 
Dissertations, p.320. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 3.). The new law which 
condemned the rape or marriage of nuns (Cod. Thcod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. 
leg. 2.), is exaggerated by Sozomen; who supposes, that an amorous 
glance, the adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the 
evangelic legislator. 
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■ were made on the mind of an untutored soldier, 

hastened to the court of Edessa, or Antioch. The 
highways of the East were crowded with Homoou- 
sian, and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian 
bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in 
the holy race ; the apartments of the palace re- 
sounded with their clamours ; and the ears of the 
prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by 
the singular mixture of metaphysical argument and 
passionate invective.® The moderation of Jovian, 
who recommended concord and charity, and refer- 
red the disputants to the sentence of a future coun- 
cil, was interpreted as a symptom of indifference : 
but his attachment to the Nicene creed was at 
length discovered and declared, by the reverence 
which he expressed for the catiestial* virtues of the 
great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the 
faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from his 
retreat on the.^t intelligence of the tyrant’s death. 
The acclamations of the peojdc seated him once 
more on the archi-episcopal tlirone ; and he wisely 
accepted, or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. 
The venerable ^gure of Athanasius, his calm 
courage, and insinuating eloquence, sustained the 
reputation whicli he had already acquired in the 
courts of four successive princes.® As soon as he had 

^ Compare Socrates, I. iii, c.25. and Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 6. with 
Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 330. 

^ The word ccclestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant 
flattery of the emperor to the archbishop, rr/c Trpbq rbv etov ribv HXwj/ 
i)/iouo(jHoc. (8ee the original epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 33.) 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p.392.) celebrates the friendship of 
Jovian and Athanasius. The primate’s journey was advised by the 
Egyptian monks (Tillemont. Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 221.). 

^ Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by 
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gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of the 
Christian emperor, he returned in triumph to his 
diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer®, 
the ecclesiastical government of Alexandria, Egypt, 
and the Catholic church. Before his departure 
from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox 
devotion would be rewarded with a long and peace- 
ful reign. Athanasius had reason to liope, that he 
should be allowed either the merit of a successful 
prediction, or the excuse of a grateful, though in- 
effectual, prayer.^ 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist 
and guide the natural descent of its object, operates 
with irresistible weight •, and .Jovian had the good 
fortune to embrace the religious opinions which 
were supported by the spirit of the times, and the 
zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect.® Under 
his reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting 
victory; and as soon as the smite of royal patron- 


La Blcterie (Hist, (le Jovien, tom. i. p. 121 — 148.): he translates the 
singular and original conferences of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, 
and the Arian deputies. The Abb6 is not .satisfied with the coarse 
pleasantry of Jovian ; but his partiality for Athanasius assumes, in 
eyes, the character of justice. 

6 The true sera of his death is perplexed with some difficulties 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 719 — 723.). But the date 
(A.D. 373, May 2.), which seems the most consistent with history and 
reason, is ratified by liis authentic life (Maffei Osservazioni Letterarie, 
tom. iii. p. 81.) 

7 See the observations of Valesius and Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. iv. p. 38.), on the original letter of Athanasius ; 
which is preserved by Theodoret (l.iv. c. 3.). In some MSS. this in- 
discreet promise is omitted ; perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of the 
prophetic fame of their leader. 

8 Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 3.) magnifies the number of 
the orthodox, who composed the whole world, TrdpiK 6\iywv rwv ra 
*Aptiov (ppovovvToiv. This assertion was verified in the space of thirty 
or forty years. 
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age was withdrawn, the genius of Paganism, which 
had been fondly raised and cherished by the arts of 
Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust. In many 
cities, the temples were shut or deserted : the 
philosophers, who had abused their transient favour, 
thought it prudent to shave their beards, and dis- 
guise their profession ; and the Christians rejoiced, 
that they were now in a condition to forgive, or to 
revenge, the injuries which they had suffered under 
the preceding reign.® The consternation of the 
Pagan world was dispelled by a wise and gracious 
edict of toleration ; in which Jovian explicitly de- 
clared, that although he should severely punisli tlfe 
sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might ex- 
ercise, witli freedom and safety, the ceremonies of 
the ancient worship. The memory of this law has 
been preserved by the orator Themistius, who was 
deputed by the senate of Constantinople to express 
their loyal devotion for the new emperor. The- 
mistius expatiates on the clemency of the Divine 
Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind f 
and, with some eloquence, inculcates the principles 
of philosophical toleration ; whose aid Superstition 
herself, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed 
to implore. He justly observes, that in the recent 
changes, both religions had been alternately dis- 
graced by the seeming acquisition of worthless 
proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple, 
who could pass, without a reason, and without a 

9 Socrates, I. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Ornt. iv. p. 131.), and 
Libanius (Orat. Parcntalis, c, 148, p. 309.), express the Hving senti- 
pients of their respective factions. 
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blush, from the church to the temple, and from chap. 
the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the . 
Christians. 

In the space of seven months, the Roman troops, hu pro- 
who were now returned to Antioch, had performed Ambch,”* 
a march of fifteen hundred miles ; in which they 
had endured all the hardships of war, of famine, 
and of climate. Notwithstanding their services, 
their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the timid 
and impatient Jovian allowed only, to the men and 
horses, a respite of six weeks. The emperor could 
not sustain the indiscreet and malicious raillery of 
the people of Antioch.’* He was impatient to 
possess the palace of Constantinople ; and to pre- 
vent the ambition of some competitor, who might 
occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he 
soon received the grateful intelligence, that his 
authority was acknowledged from the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. By the first let- 
ters which he dispatched from the camp of Meso- 
potamia, he had delegated the military command of 
Gaul and Illyricum to Malarich, a brave and faith- 
ful officer of the nation of the Franks ; and to his 
father-in-law, count Lucillian, who had formerly 
distinguished his courage and conduct in the dc- 

10 Themistiiis. Orat. V. p. 63 — 71. edit. Harduin. Paris, 1684. The 
Abbe de la Bleteric judiciously remarks (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. 
j). 199.), that Sozomen has forgot the general toleration; and The- 
mistius, the establishment of the Catholic religion. Each of them 
turned away from the object which he disliked ; and wished to suppress 
the part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the em- 
peror Jovian. 

11 Oi AvrioytTc ovx Slekbivto npoc aifrov: aXX’ CTrfrwuTrroi' 

rflVoi' u)(^nir Ka'i 7r(t()if)(^i(ti£ khi rolr Ka\(Wfifvotij (Jxtfuonrroiij { Ji/mosis lihclUs.^. 

Johan. Antiocheii. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The libels of Antioch 
may be admitted on very slight evidence. 
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. ' , to which he thought himself unequal ; and Lucil- 

lian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental 
mutiny of the Batavian cohorts.'^ But the moder- 
ation of Jovinus, master-general of the cavalry, 
who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon 
appeased the tumult, and confirmed the uncertain 
minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was 
administered, and taken, with loyal acclamations ; 
and the deputies of the Western armies’® saluted 
their new sovereign as he descended from Mount 
Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From 
Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, 
capital of the province of Galatia ; where Jovian 
assumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns 
a.d. 364 . of the consulship.'*' Dadastaria’®, an obscure town, 
January 1. equal distance between Ancyra and 

Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his journey 
and his life.* After indulging himself with a plen- 
tiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he retired to 
rest ; and the next morning the emperor Jovian 
was found dead in his bed. The cause of this 

Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10.), who omits the name of the Bata- 
vians, with Zosimus (1. hi. p. 197.), who removes the scene of action 
from Rheims to Sirmium. 

13 Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat. Ammian. xxv. 
10. and Vales, ad locum. 

1 1 Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli selU vcheretur 
ex more, id quod mox accidit protendebat. Augustus and his succes- 
sors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews 
whom they raised to the consulship. But the curule chair of the first 
Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

13 The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman miles 
from Nice ; 117 from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 14<2.). The 
pilgrim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole space 
from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574.^ 


* Dadastana is supposed to be Castabat. — M. 
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sudden death was variously understood, 
it was ascribed to the consequences of an indiges- . 
tion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine. Death of 
or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had Feb. it. 
swallowed in the evening. According to others, 
he was suffocated in his sleep by the vapour of 
charcoal, which extracted from the walls of the 
apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh 
plaster.'® But the want of a regular inquiry into 
the death of a prince, whose reign and person were 
soon forgotten, appears to have been the only cir- 
cumstance which countenanced the malicious whis- 
pers of poison and domestic guilt. The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred 
with his predecessors, and the sad procession was 
met on the road by his wife Charito, the daughter 
of count Lucillian ; who still wept the recent death 
of her father, and was hastcningTo dry, her tears in 
the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disap- 
pointment and grief were embittered by the anxi- 
ety of maternal tenderness. Six weeks before the 
death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed in 
the curule chair, adorned with the title of Nobilis- 
simus, and the vain ensigns of the consulship. Un- 
conscious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, from 
his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronian, 
was reminded only by the jealousy of the govern- 

16 See Ammianus (xxv. 10.), Eutropius (x. 18.), who might likewise 
be present; Jerom (tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodorurn), Orosius (vii. 31.), 
Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6.), Zosimus (1. iii. p. 197, 198.), and Zonaras 
(tom.ii. 1. xiii. p. 28, 29.). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, 
and we shall not discuss minute differences. 

17 Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, 
compares the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second 
Africanus, who had excited the fears and resentment of the popular 
faction. 


By some chap. 
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vantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By 
the habits of chastity and temperance, which restrain 
the appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valen- 
tinian preserved his own, and the public, esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had diverted his 
youth from the elegant pursuits of literature * ; he 
was ignorant of the Greek language, and the arts 
of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, 
as often as the occasion prompted him, to de- 
liver his decided sentiments with bold and ready 
elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the 
only laws that he had studied and he was soon 
distinguished by the laborious diligence, and in- 
flexible severity, with which he discharged and en- 
forced the duties of the camp. In the time of 
Julian he provoked the danger of disgrace, by the 
contempt which he publicly expressed for the 
reigning religion ; and it should seem, from his 
subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and unsea- 
sonable freedom of Valentin ian was the effect of mi- 
litary spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. He was 
pardoned, however, and still employed by a prince 
who esteemed his merit ^ : and in the various 

22 At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to tlie 
temple, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him with lustral 
water (Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 6. The^oret, 1. iii. c. 15.). Such public 
defiance might become Valentinian ; but it could leave no room for 
the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which supposes 
some more private offence (Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 200, 201.). 

23 Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the 
first might be possible), is interposed by Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6.) and 
Philostorgius (1. vii. c. 7. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 293.). 


* According to Ammianus, he bens decore, venusteque pingens 
wrote elegantly, and was skilled et fingens, xxx. 7. — M. 
in painting and modelling. Seri- 
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events of the Persian war, he improved the repu- chap. 
tation which he Iiad already acquired on the banks . ' , 

of the Rliine. The celerity and success with which 
he executed an important commission, recom- 
mended him to the favour of .Jovian ; and to the 
honourable command of the second school, or com- 
pany, of Targetteers, of the domestic guards. In 
the inarch from Antioch, he had reached his quar- 
ter® at Ancyra, when he was unexjicctedly sum- 
moned, without guilt, and without intrigue, to 
assume, in the forty-third >ear of his age, the ab- 
solute government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at He is 
Nice was of little moment, unless it were confirmed fe'dgeTby 
by the voice of the army. The aged Sallust, who 
had long observed tlie irregular fluctuations of po- Feb. 26. 
pular assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, 
that none of those persons, whose rank in the ser- 
vice might excite a party in their favour, should ap- 
pear in public, on the day of the inauguration. Yet 
such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, that 
a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous 
interval, because it happened to be the intercala- 
tion of the Bissextile.'^^ At length, when the hour 
was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian shewed 
himself from a lofty tribunal : the judicious choice 
was applauded 5 and the new prince was solemnly 


24 Ammianiis, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (xxvi. 1. 
and Yalesius ad locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astro- 
nomical question, of which his readers are ignorant. It is treated with 
more judgment and propriety by Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 20.), 
and Macrobius (Saturnal. l.i. c. 12 — 16.). The appellation of Bissex^ 
Uhy which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin, ad Januariam, Kpist. 
119.), is derived from the repetition of the sixth do-y of the calends of 
March. 


VOL. IV, 
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CHAP, invested with the diadem and the purple, amidst 
. the acclamation of the troops, who were disposed 
in martial order round the tribunal. But when 
he stretched forth his hand to address the armed 
multitude, a busy whisper was accidentally started in 
tlie ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud and 
imperious clamour, that he should name, without 
delay, a colleague in the empire. The intrepid 
calmness of Valentinian obtained silence, and com- 
manded respect ; and he thus addressed the assem- 
bly : “ A few minutes since it was in your power, 
“ fellow-soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity 
“ of a private station. .Judging, from the testimony 
“ of my past life, that I deserved to reign, you 
“ have placed me on the throne. It is now my 
“ duty to consult the safety and interest of the re- 
“ public. The weight of the universe is undoubt- 
“ edly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal. 
“ I am conscious of the limits of my abilities, and 
“ the uBcertainty of my life ; and far from tjeclining, 
“ I am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy 
“ colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the 
“ choice of a faithful friend requires mature and 
“ serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be 
“ my care. Let j/owr conduct be dutiful and con- 
“ sistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
“ minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed 
“ donative on the accession of a new emperor.”^® 
The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, of 
satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of 
their master. Their angry clamours subsided into 


9^ Valentinian’s first Speech is full in Ammianus (xxvi. 2.) ; concise 
and sententious in Philostorgius (1. viii. c. 8.) 
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silent reverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed chap. 
with the eagles of the legions, and the various . 
banners of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, 
in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he 
was sensible, however, of the importance of pre- 
venting some rash declaration of the soldiers, he 
consulted the assembly of the chiefs : and their 
real sentiments were concisely expressed by the 
generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. “ Most excel- 
“ lent prince,” said that officer, “ if you consider 
“ only your family, you have a brother ; if you love 
“ the republic, look round for the most deserving 
“ of the Romans.”-'’’ The emperor, who suppressed 
his displeasure, without altering his intention, 
slowly proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and 
Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of that andasso- 
capital-^ thirty days after his own elevation, he brother* 
bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Va- a*d? 3G4 
lens * •, and as the boldest patriots were convinced, March 28. 
that their opposition, without being serviceable to 
their country, would be fatal to themselves, the 
declaration of his absolute will was received with 
silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty- 

Si tuos amas, Iinperator optimc, habes fratrem ; si Rcmpub- 
licam, quaere quern vestias. Ammian. xxvi. 4, In the division of 
the empire, Valentinian retained that sincere counsellor for himself 
(C.6.). 

^7 In subui'bano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. The famous Hcbdomoriy or field of 
Mars, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia, or seven 
miles. See Valesius, and his brother, ad loc. and Ducange, Const. 
l.ii. p. 140, 141. 172, 173. 


* Symmachus praises the libe- of Caesar. Exigui animi vices mu- 
rality of Valentinian in raising his nerum partiuntur, tua liberalitas 
brother at once to the rank of desideriis nihil reliquit. Symm. 
Augustus, not training him through Orat. p. 7. Edit. Niebuhr. Berlin, 
the slow and probationary degree 1816, reprinted from Mai. — M. 

Q 2 
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The final 
division of 
the eastern 
and western 
empires. 

A, D. 3C4. 
June. 


sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had never 
been exercised in any employment, military ^oj 
civil ; and his character had not inspired the world 
with any sanguine expectations. He possessed, 
however, one quality, which recommended him to 
Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of 
the empire ; devout and grateful attachment to 
his benefactor, whose superiority of genius, as 
well as of authority, Valcns liumbly and cheerfully 
acknowledged in every action of his life.^* 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he 
reformed the administration of the empire. All 
ranks of subjects, who had been injured or op- 
pre.ssed under the reign of Julian, were invited to 
support their public accusations. The silence of 
mankind attested the spotless, integrity of the prae- 
fect Sallust^-’ j and his own pressing solicitations, 
that he might be jiermitted to retire from the busi- 
ness of the state, were rejected by Valentinian 
with the most honourable expressions of friendship 
and esteem. But among the favourites of the late 
emperor, there were many who had abused his 
credulity or superstition ; and who could no longer 
hope' to be protected either by favour or justice.^ 
The greater part of the ministers of the palace, 
and the governors of the provinces, were removed 
from their respective stations ; yet the eminent 


Participem qiiidem legitimum potestatis ; sed in modum apparitoris 
morigerum, ut progrediens aperiet textus. Ammian. xxvi. 4. 

2 ' Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal 
Chronicle, M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671.) 
wishes to disbelieve these stories si avantageuses a un paycn. 

30 Eimapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus 
(p. 82, 83.) ; yet he allows, that this sophist or magician, the guilty 
favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dis- 
missed on the payment of a small fine. 
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merit of some officers was distinguished from the chap. 
obnoxious crowd ; and, notwithstanding the oppo- . 
site clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have 
been conducted with a reasonable share of wisdom 
and moderation.'*' The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes'; but as soon 
as their health was restored, they left Constanti- 
nople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle, 
or palace, of Mediana, only three miles from Nais- 
sus, they executed the solemn and final division of 
the Roman empire."' Valentinian bestowed on his 
brother the I'ich prefecture of the East, from the 
Lower Danube to the confines of Persia ; whilst 
he reserved for his immediate government the 
warlike * prefectures of llljjricutn, Italy, and Qaul, 
from the extremity of Greece to tlie Caledonian 
rampart ; and from the rampart of Caledonia to the 
foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial adminis- 
tration remained on its former basis ; but a double 
supply of generals and magistrates was required for 
two councils, and two courts : the division was 
made with a just regard to their peculiar merit and 
situation, and seven master-generals were soon 
created, either of the cavalry or infantry. When 
this important business had been amicably trans- 


The loose assertions of a pencral disgrace (Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 201.) 
are detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom. v. p. 21.). 

32 Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 


* Ipse supra impacati Rheni ad difficilem militiam revertLti. 
semibarbaras ripas raptim vexilla Symm. Orat. 81. — M. 
eonstitiiens * * Princeps creatus 

Q 3 
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Revolt of 
Procopius. 
A.D. 365, 
Sept. 28 . 


acted, Valentinian and Valens embraced for the 
last time. The emperor of the West established 
his temporary residence at Milan ; and the emperor 
of the East returned to Constantinople, to assume 
the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose language 
he was totally ignorant.*'* 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed 
by rebellion ; and the throne of Valens was threat- 
ened by the daring attempts of a rival, whose affi- 
nity to the emperor Julian*^ was his sole merit, and 
had been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily 
promoted from the obscure station of a tribune, 
and a notary, to the joint command of the army of 
Mesopotamia; the public opinion already named 
him as the successor of a prince who was destitute 
of natural heirs ; and a vain rumour was propagated 
by his friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the Moon at Carrhas, had privately in- 
vested Procopius with the Imperial purple.* He 
endeavoured,* by his dutiful and submissive be- 
haviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, 
without a contest, his military command ; and re- 
tired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the 


Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nec belli cis 
nec liberalibus studiis eruditu.s. Aminian. xxxi. 14. The orator 
Themistius, with the genuine imj3crtinence of a Greek, wished for the 
first time to speak the Latin language, the dialect of his sovereign, 
rr^v ^laXeKTOi' Kparouffav, Orat. vi. p. 71. 

The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed 
by the words dpf^fioc, cognatus, consobriniis (sec Valcsins ad Ammian. 
xxiii. 8.). The mother of Procoi)ius might be a sister of Basilina, and 
count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. 
Byzantin. p. 49. 

Ammian. xxiii. 3. xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much hesi- 
tation: susurravit obscurior fama; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit 
verus. It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a Pagan. 
Yet his religion does not appear to have promoted, or obstructed) his 
pretensions. 
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ample patrimony which he possessed in the pro- 
vince of Cappadocia. These useful and innocent 
occupations were interrupted by the appearance of 
an officer, with a band of soldiers, who, in the name 
of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, 
was dispatched to conduct the unfortunate Proco- 
pius either to a perpetual prison, or an ignominious 
death. His presence of mind procured him a 
h)nger respite, and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he re- 
quested the indulgence of a few moments to em- 
brace his weeping family ; and while the vigilance 
of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertain- 
ment, he dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of 
the Euxine, from whence he passed over to the 
country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region 
he remained many months, exposed to the hard- 
ships of exile, of solitude, arid of want ; his melan- 
choly temper brooding over his misfortunes, and 
his mind agitated by the just apprehension, that, if 
any accident should discover his name, the faithless 
Barbarians would violate, without much scruple, 
the laws of hospitality. In a moment of impatience 
and despair, Procopius embarked iir a merchant 
vessel, which made sail for Constantinople ; and 
boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign, because 
he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a sub- 
ject. At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, 
continually changing his habitation, and his dis- 
guise. “ By degrees he ventured into the capital. 

One of his retreats was a country^ousc of Eunomins, thelierctic. 
The master was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he narrowly escaped a 
sentence of death, and was banished into the remote parts of Mauri- 
tania (Philostorg. 1. ix. c. 5. 8. and Godefroy’s Dissert, p. *}69 — 378.). 
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trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of two 
friends, a senator and an eunuch, and conceived 
some hopes of success, from the intelligence which 
he obtained of the actual state of public affairs. 
The body of the people was infected witli a spirit 
of discontent : they regretted the justice and the 
abilities of Sallust, wlio had been imprudently dis- 
missed from the praefecture of the East. Hiey 
despised the character of Valens, whicli was rude 
without vigour, and feeble witliout mildness. They 
dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, the pa- 
trician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute 
that might remain unpaid since the reign of the 
emperor Aurelian. The circumstances were pro- 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile 
measures of the Persians required the presence of 
Valens in Syria : from the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates the troops were in motion ; and the capital 
was occasionally filled with the soldiers who passed 
or repassed the Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts 
of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret 
proposals of the conspirators ; which were recom- 
mended by the promise of a liberal donative ; and, 
as they still revered the memory of Julian, they 
easily consented to support the hereditary claim of 
his proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they 
were drawn up near the baths of Anastasia ; and Pro- 
copius, clothed in a purple garment, more suitable 
to a player than to a monarch, appeared, as if he 
rose from the dead, in the midst of Constantinople. 
The soldiers, who were prepared for his reception, 
saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy. 
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and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon 
increased by a sturdy band of peasants, collected 
from the adjacent country ; and Procopius, shielded 
by the arms of his adherents, was successively con- 
ducted to the tribunal, tlie senate, and the palace. 
During the first moments of his tumultuous reign, 
he was astonished and terrified by the gloomy 
silence of the people 5 who were either ignorant of 
Jic cause, or apprehensive of tiie event. But his 
military strength was superior to any actual resist- 
ance : the malecontents flocked to the standard of 
rebellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and 
the rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general 
pillage ; and the obstinate credulity of the multi- 
tude was once more deceived by the promised ad- 
vantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized ; the prisons and arsenals broke open j the 
gates, and the entrance of the harbour, were dili- 
gently occnj)ied ; and, in a few hours, Procopius 
became the absolute, though precarious, master of 
the Imperial city.* The usurper improved this 
unexpected success with some degree of courage 
and dexterity. He artfully propagated the rumours 
and opinions the most favourable to his interest ; 
while he deluded the populace by giving audience 
to the frequent, but imaginary, ambassadors of 
distant nations. The large bodies of troops sta- 
tioned in the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of 

* It may be suspected, from a ground with his staff, incited him 
fragment of Eunapius, that the to courage with the line of Homer, 
heathen and philosophic party dXKifxoQ taao' — "iva rig at Kal 
espoused the cause of Procopius. yuvMv tv Eunapius, Mai, 

Ilcraclius, the Cynic, a man who p. 267, or in Niebuhr’s Edition, 
had been honoured by a philosophic p. 73. — M. 
controversy with Julian, striking the 
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CHAP, the Lower Danube, were gradually involved in the 
, guilt of rebellion : and the Gothic princes consented 
to supply the sovereign of Constantinople with the 
formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. 
His generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, 
without an effort, the unarmed, but wealthy pro- 
vinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an honourable 
defence, the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to 
his power ; the renowned legions of the Jovians 
and Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper, 
whom they were ordered to crush ; and, as the 
veterans were continually augmented with new 
levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army, 
whose valour, as well as numbers, were not unequal 
to the greatness of the contest. The son of Hor- 
misdas'*^ a youth of spirit and ability, condescended 
to draw his sword against the lawful emperor of the 
East ; and the Persian prince was immediately in- 
vested with the ancient and extraordinary powers 
of a Roman Proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, 
the widow of the emperor Constantins, who en- 
trusted herself and her daughter to the hands of 
the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his 
cause. The princess Constantia, who was then 
about five years of age, accompanied, in a litter, 
the march of the army. She was shewn to the 
multitude in the arms of her adopted father ; and, 


37 Hormisdae maturo juveni HormisdsD rcgalis illiiis filio, potestatem 
Proconsulis detulit ; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, recturo. Am- 
inian. xxvi. 8. The Persian prince escaped with honour and safety, 
and was afterwards (A. D. 380,) restoretl to the same extraordinary 
office of proconsul of Bithynia (Tillemont, Hist, des Ernpereurs, toni. v. 

? . 204.). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated. 

find (A. D. 514.) a pope Honnisdas; but he was a native of Prusino, 
in Italy (Pagi. Brev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247.). 
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as often as she passed through the ranks, the ten- ch ap. 
derness of the soldiers was inflamed into martial 
fury®®: they recollected the glories of the house 
of Constantine, and they declared, with loyal accla- 
mation, that they would shed the last drop of their 
blood in the defence of the royal infant.®® 

In the mean while Valentinian was alarmed and His dcRat 
perplexed by the doubtful intelligence of the revolt a.d. 
of the East.* The difficulties of a German war 
forced him to confine his immediate care to the 
safety of his own dominions ; and, as every channel 
of communication was stopt or corrupted, he lis- 
tened, with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which 
were industriously spread, that the defeat and death 
of Valens had left Procopius sole master of the 
Eastern provinces. V alens was not dead : but, 
on the news of the rebellion, which he received at 
Cmsarea, he basely despaired of his life and for- 
tune ; proposed to negociate with the usurper, and 
discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the 
Imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his minis- 
ters, and their abilities soon decided in his favour 
the event of the civil war. In a season of tran- 


The infiint rebel was afterwards tlic wife of the emperor Gratian, 
but she died young, and childless. 8ee Ducange, Fam. Byzantiii. 
p. 48. 59 , 

Sequimini eulminis sninmi prosapiam, was the language of Proco- 
pius : who affected to despise the obscure birth, and fortuitous election, 
of the upstart Pannouian. Aniiuian. xx.vi, 7. 


* Syinmachus describes his cm- “ Emperor ; his first care must be 
barrassment. “ The Germans arc “ victory, his second revenge.” 
“ the common enemies of the state, Symm. Orat. p. 11. — M. 

“ Procopius the private foe of the 
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CHAP, quillitj, Sallust had resigned without a murmur; 
. but as soon as the public safety was attacked, he 
ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and 
danger ; and the restoration of that virtuous minis- 
ter to the praafecture of the East, was the first step 
which indicated the repentance of Valens, and 
satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of 
Procopius was apparently supported by powerful 
armies, and obedient provinces. But many of the 
principal officers, military as well as civil, had been 
urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to 
withdraw themselves from the guilty scene ; or to 
watch the moment of betraying, and deserting, the 
cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced by 
hasty marches, to bring the legions of Syria to the 
aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in strength, beauty, 
and valour, excelled all the heroes of tiie age, at- 
tacked with a small troop a superior body of the 
rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers 
who had served under his banner, he commanded 
them, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up 
their pretended leader ; and such was the ascendant 
of his genius, that this extraordinary order was in- 
stantly obeyed.'*® Arbetio, a respectable veteran 
of the great Constantine, who had been distin- 
guished by the honours of the consulship, was per- 


40 Et dedignatus hominem superare certamine despicabilem, auc- 
toritatis et celsi fiducia corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, suuin vincirc 
rectorem : atque ita tunnarum antesignanus umbratilis comprensus 
suorum manibus. The strength and beauty of Arintheus, the new 
Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil; who supposes that God had 
created him as an inimitable model of the human species. The painters 
and sculptors could not express his figure: the historians appeared 
fabulous when they related his exploits (Ammian. xxvi. and Vales, ad 
loc.). 
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suaded to leave his retirement, and once more to 
conduct an army into the field. In the beat of 
action, calmly taking off his helmet, he shewed his 
grey hairs, and venerable countenance : saluted 
the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names 
of children and companions, and exhorted them no 
longer to support the desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant ; but to follow their old command- 
er, who had so often led them to honour and 
victory. In the two engagements of Thyatira'" 
and Nacolia, the unfortunate Procopius was de- 
serted by his troops, who were seduced by the in- 
structions and example of their perfidious officers. 
After wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his 
desponding followers, conducted to the Imperial 
camp, and immediately beheaded. He suffered the 
ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper ; but the 
acts of cruelty which were exercised by the con- 
queror, under the forms of legal justice, excited 
the pity and indignation of mankind. 


•^1 The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by 
Zosiinus at Thyatira ; which are at the distance of 150 miles from each 
other. But Thyatira alluitiir (Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31. Celiariiis, 
Gcograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 79.) : and the transcribers might easily 
convert an obscure river into a well-known province.* 

The adventures, usiirpiition, and fall of Procopius, are related, in 
a regular series, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, JO.) and Zosimus (I. iv. 
p. 203 — 210.). They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, eacli 
other. Themistius (Orat. vii. p. 91,92.) adds some base panegyric; 
and Eunapius (p. 83, 84.) some malicious satire. f 


* Ammianus and Zosimus place f Symmachus joins with The- 
the lastbattleatNacoliainP/frygk; mistius in praising the clemency of 
Ammianus altogether omits the Valens. Sic victorim modcratus 
former battle near Thyatira. Pro- est, quasi contra se nemo pugnavit. 
copius was on his march (iter ten- Symra. Orat. p. 12. — M. 
debat), towards Lycia. See Wag- 
ner’s note, in loc. — M. 


CHAR 
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CHAP. Such indeed are the common and natural fruits 
, ^ ' . of despotism and rebellion. But the inquisition 

Severe in. into the Crime of magic *, which, under the reign of 
?nto'thT the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted both 
magic at Ilomo and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal 
AnUo f"^ symptom, either of the displeasure of heaven, or of 
A.D. 373, the depravity of mankind.'** Let us not hesitate to 
indulge a liberal pride, that, in the present age, the 
enlightened part of Europe lias abolished'*'* a cruel 
and odious prejudice, which reigned in every 
climate of the globe, and adhered to every system 
of religious opinions.'*'’ The nations, and the sects, 
of the Roman world, admitted with equal credulity, 
and similar abhorrence, the reality of that infernal 
art'*'*, which was able to controul the eternal order 

AT Libanius dc ulciscend. Julian, nece, c. ix. p. 158, 159. The 
sophist deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) 
impeach the justice of the emperors. 

The French and Englisli lawyers, of the present age, allow the 
theory^ and deny the praclicc of witchcraft (Denisart, llccueil de De- 
cisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Somers, tom. iv. p, 553. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, vol. iv. p.GO.). As private reason always prevents, or 
outsrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu (Esprit dcs Loix, 
1. xii. c. 5, 6.) rejects the exhlence of magic. 

1^’ See (Euvres de Bayle, tom. hi. p. 567 — 589. The sceptic of 
Rotterdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley of loose 
knowledge, and lively wit. 

The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the 


* This infamous inquisition into 
sorcery and witchcraft has been of 

greater influence on human affairs 
than is commonly supposed. The 
persecution against the philosophers 
and their libraries was carried on 
with so much fury, that from this 
time (A. D. 374.) the names of 
the Gentile philosophers became 
almost extinct j and the Christian 
philosophy and religion, particu- 
larly in the East, established their 


ascendancy. I am surprised that 
Gibbon has not made this ob- 
servation. Heyne. Note on 
Zosimus, 1. iv. 14. p. 637. Be- 
sides vast heaps of manuscripts 
publicly destroyed, throughout 
the East, men of letters burned 
their whole libraries, lest some 
fatal volume should expose them 
to the malice of the informers and 
the extreme penalty of the law. 
Amm.Marc.xxix.il. — M. 
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of the planets, and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious power 
of spells and incantations, of potent herbs, and ex- 
ecrable rites ; which could extinguish or recall life, 
inflame the passions of the soul, blast the works of 
creation, and extort from the reluctant daemons the 
secrets of futurity. They believed, with the wild- 
est inconsistency, that this preternatural dominion 
of the air, of earth, and of hell, was exercised, from 
the vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrink- 
led hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 
obscure lives in penury and contempt.'*’' The arts 
of magic were equally condemned by the public 
opinion, and by the laws of Rome ; but as they 
tended to gratify the most imperious passions of 
the heart of man, they were continually proscribed, 
and continually ])ractiscd.‘'® An imaginary cause 
is capable of producing the most serious and mis- 
chievous effects. The dark predictions of the death 
of an emperor, or the success of a conspiracy, 
were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of am- 


Thcurgic and the (Noetic (llist.de rAcadeinic, &c. torn. vii. p. 25.), 
But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against the 
acute logic of Baylc. In the Jewish and Christian system, «// daemons 
are infernal spirits ; and a// commerce with them is idolatry, apostacy, 
&c. which deserves death and damnation. 

47 The Canidia of Horace (Carm. l.v. Od. 5. with Dacier’s and 
Sanadon’s illustrations) is a vulgar witch. The Krictho of Lucan 
(Pharsal. vi. 430 — 830.) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. 
She chides the delay of the PTiries ; and threatens, with tremendous 
obscurity, to pronounce their real names ; to reveal the true infernal 
countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie de/oiv 
hell, &c. 

Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod, in 
civitate nostra et vetabitur semper ct retinebitur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22, 
See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, 1. viii. c. 19, and the Thcodosian Code, 
1. ix. tit, xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 
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bitioD, and to dissolve the ties of fidelity ; and the 
. intentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the 
actual crimes of treason and sacrilege.^** Such vain 
terrors disturbed the peace of society, and the hap- 
piness of individuals ; and the harmless flame which 
insensibly melted a waxen image, might derive a 
powerful and pernicious energy from the affrighted 
fancy of the person whom it was maliciously de- 
signed to represent/" From the infusion of those 
herbs, which were supposed to possess a superna- 
tural influence, it was an eas}" step to the use of 
more substantial poison ; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the insti’ument, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal 
of informers was encouraged by the ministers of 
Valens and Valenti nian, they could not refuse to 
listen to another charge, too frequently mingled in 
the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of a softer 
and less malignant nature, for which the pious, 
though excessive, rigour of Constantine had re- 
cently decreed the punishment of death."' This 
deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and 


^ ’ The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal con- 
sultation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged 
round a magic tripod : and a dancing ring, which had been placed in 
tlic centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the future 
emperor, e. E. O. Theodorus (perhaps with many others who 
owned the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. 
Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 353 — 37^ has copiously 
and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign W Valens. 

Limus ut hie durescit, et haec ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni Virgil. Bucolic, viii. 80. 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque ccrea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91. 

Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the disease, 
of Germanicus. Tacit. Annal. ii. 69, 

^1 See Heineccius Anti(}uitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353, &c. Cod. 
Theodosian. 1. ix. tit. 7. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 
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magic, of poison and adultery, afforded infinite chap. 
gradations of guilt and innocence, of excuse and . 
aggravation, which in these proceedings appear to 
have been confounded by the angry or corrupt pas- 
sions of the judges. They easily discovered, that 
the degree of their industry and discernment was 
estimated, by the Imperial court, according to the 
number of executions that were furnished from 
their respective tribunals. It was not without ex- 
treme reluctance that they pronounced a sentence 
of acquittal j but they eagerly admitted such evi- 
dence as was stained with perjury, or procured 
by torture, to prove the most improbable charges 
against the most respectable characters. The 
progress of the enquiry continually opened new 
subjects of criminal prosecution ; the audacious in- 
former, whose falsehood was detected, retired with 
impunity ; but the wretched victim who discovered 
his real, or pretended, accomplices, was seldom per- 
mitted to receive the price of his infamy. From 
the extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and 
the aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals 
of Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phi- 
losophers, expired in ignominious and cruel toi*- 
tures. The soldiers, who were appointed to guard 
the prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity and 
indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to 
oppose the fliglit, or resistance, of the multitude of 
captives. The wealthiest families were ruined by 
fines and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safety ; and we may form some 
notion of the magnitude of the evil, from the ex- 
travagant assertion of an ancient writer, that, in the 

VOL. IV. R 
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CHAP. 

«xxv. 


The cruelty 
of Valen- 
tinian and 
Valens, 
A.D. 
364 — 375 * 


obnoxious provinces, the prisoners, the exiles, and 
the fugitives, formed the greatest part of the inha- 
bitants.®^ 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the inno- 
cent and illustrious Romans, who were sacrificed to 
the cruelty of the first Cmsars, the art of the his- 
toriart, or the merit of the sufterers, excites in our 
breasts the most lively sensations of terror, of ad- 
miration, and of pity. The coarse and undistin- 
guishing pencil of Ammianus has delineated his 
bloody figures with tedious and disgusting accura- 
cy. But as our attention is no longer engaged by 
the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent 
greatness and of actual misery, we should turn with 
horror from the frequent executions, which dis- 
graced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of 
the two brothers.®® Valens was of a timid®"*, and 
Valentinian of a choleric, disposition.®® An anxi- 
ous regard to his personal safety was the ruling 
principle of the administration of Valens. In the 
condition of a subject, he had kissed, with trem- 

The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and 
most probably exaggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1. xxix. 1,2.) and 
Zosimus (1. iv. p. 216 — 218.). The philosopher Maximus, with some 
justice, was involved in the charge of magic (Eunapiiis in Vit. Sophist, 
p. 88, 89.) ; and young Chrysostom, who had accidentally found one 
of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost (Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 340.), 

Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two loyal brothers (xxx. 8, 9. xxxi. 14.). Tille- 
mont has collected (tom.v. p. 12 — 18. p. 127 — 133.) from all antiquity 
their virtues and vices. 

The younger Victor asserts, that he was valde timidus ; yet he 
behaved as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at 
the head of an army. The same historian attempts to prove, that his 
anger was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candour and 
judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel laesain principis 
amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinem saeviebat. 

Cum esset ad acerbitatem naturae calore propensior . . , poenas 
per ignes augebat et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvii. 7. 
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bling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; and when he 
ascended the throne, he reasonably expected, that 
the same fears, which had subdued his own mind, 
would secure the patient submission of his people. 
The favourites of Valens obtained, by the privilege 
of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his 
oeconomy would have refused.'’® They urged, with 
persuasive eloquence, that, in all cases of treason, 
suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the power, 
supposes the intention, of mischief ; that the inten- 
tion is not less criminal than the act ; and that a 
subject no longer deserves to live, if his life may 
threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his 
sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was some- 
times deceived, and his confidence abused ; but he 
would have silenced the informers with a contemp- 
tuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his forti- 
tude by the sound of danger. They praised his 
inflexible love of justice ; and, in the pursuit of 
justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider 
clemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. 
As long as he wrestled with his equals, in the bold 
competition of an active and ambitious life, Valen- 
tinian was seldom injured, and never insulted, with 
impunity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit 
was applauded ; and the proudest and most power- 
ful generals were apprehensive of provoking the 
resentment of a fearless soldier. After he became 
master of the world, he unfortunately forgot, that 
where no resistance can be made, no courage can 

’’6 I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings ; 
in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute possession. 

R 2 
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be exerted ; and instead of consulting the dictates 
of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furious 
emotions of his temper, at a time when they were 
disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defence- 
less objects of his displeasure. In the government 
of his household, or of his empire, slight, or even 
imaginary, offences; a hasty word, a casual omis- 
sion, an involuntary delay, were chastised by a 
sentence of immediate death. The expressions 
which issued the most readily from the mouth of 
the emperor of the West were, “ Strike off his 
“ head;” — “ burn him alive ;” — “ let him be beaten 
“with clubs till he expires’^;” and his most favoured 
ministers soon understood, that, by a rash attempt 
to dispute, or suspend, the execution of his san- 
guinary commands, they might involve themselves 
in the guilt and punishment of disobedience. The 
repeated gratification of this savage justice hard- 
ened the mind of Valcntinian against pity and 
remorse ; and the sallies of passion were confirmed 
by the habits of cruelty.'’* He could behold witli 
calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture 

^’7 He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea- 
santry : “ Abi, Comes, et inuta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam 
“ cupit.” A boy, who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound ; an 
armourer, who had made a polished cuirass that wanted some grains of 
the legitimate weight, &c. were the victims of his fury. 

^8 The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, 
whom Valentinian condemned for signifying a legal summons. Am- 
mianus ^xxvii. 7.) strangely supposes, that ’all who had been unjustly 
executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Christians. His im- 
partial silence docs not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain 
Bhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal. 
p,302.).^ ^ 

Ammianus does not say that innocentes ^pellant. Wagner’s 
they were worshipped as martyrs, note in loco. Yet if the next 
Quorum memoriam apud Medio- paragraph refers to that trans- 
lanum colentes nunc usque Chris- action, which is not quite clear, 
tiani, loculos ubi sepulti sunt, ad Gibbon is right. — M. 
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and death : he reserved his friendship for those chap. 
faithful servants whose temper was the most con- . ^ . 

genial to his own. The merit of Maximin, who 
had slau^itered the noblest families of Rome, was 
rewarded with the royal approbation, and the prae- 
fecture of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, 
distinguished by the appellations of Innocence, and 
Mica Murea, could alone deserve to share the 
favour of Maximin. The cages of those trusty 
guards were always placed near the bed-chamber of 
Valentinian, who frecpiently amused his eyes with 
the grateful sjiectacle of seeing them tear and 
devour the bleeding limbs of the malefactors who 
were abandoned to their rage. Their diet and 
exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor ; and when Innocence had earned her 
discharge, by a long course of meritorious service, 
the faithful animal was again restored to the freedom 
of her native woods.®" 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the Their laws 
mind of Valens was not agitated by fear, or that of mclit.”'*™ 
Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed the senti- 
ments, or at least the conduct, of the father of his 
country. The dispassionate judgment of the 
Western emperor could clearly perceive, and ac- 
curately pursue, his own and the jiublic interest ; 
and the sovereign .of the East, who imitated with 
equal docility the various examples which he re- 
ceived from his elder brother, was sometimes guided 
by the wisdom and virtue of the prgefect Sallust. 

Both princes Invariably retained, in the purple, 

Ut bene meritara in sylvas jussit abirc Innoxiam, Ainmian. 
xxix. 3. and Valesius ad locum. 

R S 
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CHAP, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had 
, adorned their private life ; and, under their reign, 
the pleasures of the court never cost the people 
a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; 
judiciously adopted and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor ; and displayed a style and 
spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity 
with the most favourable opinion of their character 
and government. It is not from the master of 
Innocence^ that we should expect the tender regard 
for the welfare of his subjects, which prompted 
Valentinian to condemn the exposition of newborn 
infants®" ; and to establish fourteen skilful physi- 
cians, with stipends and privileges, in the fourteen 
quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate 
soldier founded an useful and liberal institution for 
the education of youth, and the support of declin- 
ing science,®' It was his intention, that the arts 
of rhetoric and grammar should be taught in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis of 
every province ; and as the size and dignity of the 
school was usually proportioned to the importance 
of the city, the academies of Rome and Constan- 
tinople claimed a just and singular pre-eminence. 
The fragments of the literary edicts of Valentinian 

60 See the Code of Justinian, I. viii. tit. Hi. leg. 2. Unusquisque 
sobolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversioni 
quae constituta est subjacebit. For the present I shall not interfere in 
tne dispute between Noodt and Binkersnoek ; how far, or how long, 
this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by law, philo- 
sophy, and the more civilised state of society. 

These salutary institutions are explained in . line Theodosian Code, 
1. xiii. tit. iii. De Profcssorihus ei Afcdicis, and 1. xiv. tit. ix. De Studiis 
liberalibus Urhis RomcB, Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), we may 
consult Giannone (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105 — 111.), who has 
treated the interesting subject with the zeal and curiosity of a man of 
letters who studies his domestic historj . 
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imperfectly represent the school of Constantinople) chap. 
which was gradually improved by subsequent regu- . 
lations. That school consisted of thirty-one pro- 
fessors in different branches of learning. One phi- 
losopher, and two lawyers; five sophists, and ten 
grammarians for the Greek, and three orators, and 
ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue ; besides 
seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, anti- 
quarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public 
library with fair and correct cojiies of the classic 
writers. Tlie rule of conduct, which was prescribed 
to the students, is the more curious, as it affords 
the first outlines of the form and discipline of a 
modern university. It was required, that they 
should bring proper certificates from the magistrates 
of their native province. Their names, professions, 
and places of abode, were regularly entered in a 
public register. The studious youth were severely 
prohibited from wasting their time in leasts, or in 
the theatre ; and the term of their education was 
limited to the age of twenty. The praefect of the 
city was empowered to chastise the idle and refrae- 
tory by stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed 
to make an annual report to the master of the 
offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the 
scholars might be usefully applied to the public ser- 
vice. The institutions of Valentinian contributed to 
secure the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the 
cities were guarded by the establishment of the 
Defensors^'^ f freely elected as the tribunes and 
advocates of tlie people, to support their rights, and 

Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit, xi. with (Jodefroy's Paralitloiu which 
diligently gleans from the rest of the code. 

II 4 
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to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of 
the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Im- 
perial throne. The finances were diligently ad- 
ministered by two princes, who had been so long 
accustomed to the rigid occonomy of a private 
fortune ; but in the receipt and application of the 
revenue, a discerning eye might observe some 
difference between the government of the East and 
of the West. Valens was persuaded, that royal 
liberality can be supplied only by public oppression, 
and his ambition never aspired to secure, by their 
actual distress, the future strength and prosperity 
of his people. Instead of increasing the weight of 
taxes, which, in the space of forty years had been 
gradually doubled, he reduced in the first years of his 
reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the East.®'’ Va- 
lentinian appears to have been less attentive and less 
anxious to relieve the burthens of his people. He 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration ; 
but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property ; as he was convinced, that 
the revenues, which supported the luxury of indi- 
viduals, would be much more advantageously em- 
ployed for the defence and improvement of the 
state. The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the 
present benefit, applauded the indulgence of their 
prince. The solid, but lest splendid, merit of Va- 
lentinian was felt and acknowledged by the subse- 
quent generation.®^ 

63 Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 14.) countenance a whole oration 
of Themistius (viii. p. lOi — 1*20.), full of adulation, pedantry, and com- 
mon-place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i. p. 366 — 396.) 
has amused himself with celebrating the virtues and genius of Themistius, 
who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 202, Ammian. xxx. 9. His reformation of 
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But the most honourable circumstance of the chap. 

XXV. 

character of Valentinian, is the firm and temperate > ' . 

impartiality which he uniformly preserved in an age vaicnti- 

T . ... TT* i nian main- 

ot religious contention. His strong sense, unen- tains the 
lightened, but uncorrupted, by study, declined, t®}efa°i*on. 
with respectful indifference, the subtle questions of 
theological debate. The government of the Earth 
claimed his vigilance, and satisfied his ambition ; 
and while he remembered that he was the disciple 
of the church, lie never forgot that he was the 
sovereign of the clergy. Under the reign of an 
apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the honour 
of Christianity ; he allowed to his subjects the pri- 
vilege which he had assumed for himself ; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the 
general toleration which was granted by a prince, 
addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of 
disguise.® The Pagans, the Jews, and all the va- 
rious sects which acknowledged the divine authority 
of Christ, were protected by the laws from arbi- 
trary power or popular insult ; nor was any mode 
of worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those 


costly abuses might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciale > admodum 
parens, tributoruni iibique rnolliens sarcinas. By some his frugality 
was styled avarice (Jeroni. Chron. p. 186.). 

f’-’ Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei data? ; quibns uni- 
ciiique quod aniino imbibisset eolendi libera faciiltas tributa est. Cod, 
Theodos. 1. ix. tit.^vi. leg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian, we 
may add the various testimonies of Ammianus (xxx. 9.), Zosimus (1. iv. 
p. 204.), and Sozomen (1. vi. c. 7. 21.). Baronins would naturally 
blame such rational toleration (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 370. 129 — 132. 

A.D. 376. 4.).* 

* Comme il s’etait prescrit pour presque entierement d^gagee dcs 
regie de ne point se meler de dis- affaires eccl^siastiques. Le Beau, 
putes de religion, son histoire est iii. 214. — M. 
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CHAP. 

XXV. 


Valens 
professes 
Arianism, 
and perse- 
cutes the 
catholics. 

A.D. 

367—378. 


secret and criminal practices, which abused the 
name <of religion for the dark purposes of vice and 
disorder. The art of magic, as it was more cruelly 
punished, was more strictly proscribed : but the 
emperor admitted a formal distinction to protect 
the ancient methods of divination, which were ap- 
proved by the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan 
haruspices. He had condemned, with the consent 
of the most rational Pagans, the licence of noc- 
turnal sacrifices ; but he immediately admitted the 
petition of Praetextatus, proconsul of Achaia, who 
represented, that the life of the Greeks would be- 
come dreary and comfortless, if they were deprived 
of the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries. Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps it is 
no more than the boast of philosophy), that her 
gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human 
mind the latent and deadly principle of fanaticism. 
But this truce of twelve years, which was enforced 
by the wise and vigorous government of Valen- 
tinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual in- 
juries, contributed to soften the manners, and abate 
the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed 
at a distance from the scene of the fiercest contro- 
versies. As soon as the Christians of the West'had 
extricated themselves from the snares of the creed 
of Rimini, they happily relapsed into the slumber 
of orthodoxy ; and the small remains of the Arian 
party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, 
might be considered, rather as objects of contempt 
than of resentment. But in the provinces of the 
East, from the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais, 
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the strength and numbers of the hostile factions, 
were more equally balanced; and this . equality, ■. 
instead of recommending the counsels of peace, 
served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious 
war. The monks and bishops supported their 
arguments by invectives ; and their invectives were 
sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius still 
reigned at Alexandria ; the thrones of Constanti- 
nople and Antioch were occupied by Arian pre- 
lates, and every episcopal vacancy was the occasion 
of a popular tumult. The Homoousians were for- 
tified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, 
or Semi- Arian, bishops; but their secret reluctance 
to embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost, clouded 
the splendor of the triumph ; and the declaration 
of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, was 
an important victory on the side of Arianism. The 
two brothers had passed their private life in the 
condition of catechumens ; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, 
before he exposed his person to the dangers of a 
Gothic war. He naturally addressed himself to 
Eudoxus®®,* bishop of the Imperial city ; and if the 
ignyant monarch was instructed by that Arian 
pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, his 


Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized 
Valens (A.D. 367.^, he must have been extremely old; since he had 
studied theology fifty-five years before, under Lucian, a learned and 
pious martyr. Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 14 — 16. 1. iv. c. 4. with Godefroy, 
p. 82. 206, and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. v. p. 474 — 480, &c. 


^Through the influence of his wife, say the ecclesiastical writers. 
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misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the inevitable 
consequence of his erroneous choice. Whatever had 
been the determination of the emperor, he must have 
offended a numerous party of his Christian subjects; 
as the leaders both of the Homoousians and of the 
Arians believed, that, if they were not suffered to 
reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. 
After he had taken this decisive step, itwas extreme- 
ly difficult for him to jireserve cither the virtue, or 
the reputation, of impartiality. He never aspired, 
like Constantins, to the fame of a profound theo- 
logian ; but, as he had received with simplicity and 
respect the tenets of Eudoxus, Valens resigned his 
conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted, by the. influence of his au- 
thority, the re-union of the Athanasian heretics to 
the body of the catholic church. At first, he pitied 
their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked at their 
obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries 
to whom he was an object of hatred.®^ The feeble 
mind of Valens was always swayed by the persons 
with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile 
or imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours 
the most readily granted in a despotic court. Such 
punishments were frequently inflicted on the leaders 
of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune 
of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, 
perhaps accidentally, were burnt on shipboard, was 
imputed to the cruel and premeditated malice of the 
emperor, and his Arian ministers. In every con- 
test, the catholics (if we may anticipate that name) 

67 Gregory Nazianzen (Orat, xxv. p,432.) insults the persecuting 
spirit of the Arians, as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 
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were obliged to pay the penalty of their own faults, chap. 
and of those of their adversaries. In every election, , ^ 

the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the 
preference ; and if they were opposed by the ma- 
jority of the people, he was usually supported by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by the 
terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athana- 
sius attempted to disturb the last years of his vene- 
rable age ; and his temporary retreat to his father’s 
sepulchre has been celebrated as a fiftli exile. But 
the zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to 
arms, intimidated the praefect; and the archbishop 
was permitted to end his life in peace and in glory, 
after a reign of forty-seven years. The death of Death of 
Athanasius was the signal of the persecution of sius. 
Egypt ; and the Pagan minister of Valens, who 
forcibly seated the worthless Lucius on the archi- 
episcopal throne, purchased the favour of the reign- 
ing party, by the blood and sufterings of their 
Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
heathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, 
as a circumstance which aggravated the misery of 
the catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant 
of the East.®* 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a just idea 
deep stain of persecution on the memory of Valens ; “eemion!'^' 
and the character of a prince who derived his vir- 
tues, as well as his vices, from a feeble understand- 
ing, and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely deserves 
the labour of an apology. Yet candour may dis- 


This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn 
from Socrates (1, iv.), Sozomen (1. vL), Theodoret (l.iv.), and the im- 
mense compilations of Tillemont (particularly tom. vi. viii. and ix.). 
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CHAP, cover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical 
xxv ^ 

, ministers of Valens often exceeded the orders, or 

even the intentions, of their master ; and that 
the real measure of facts has been very liberally 
magnified by the vehement declamation, and easy 
credulity, of his antagonists. 1. The silence of 
Valentinian may suggest a probable argument, that 
the partial severities, which were exercised in the 
name and provinces of his colleague, amounted 
only to some obscure and inconsiderable deviations 
from the established system of religious toleration ; 
and the judicious historian, who has praised the 
equal temper of the elder brother, has not thought 
himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of the 
Wesf with the cruel persecution of the East.^® 
2. Whatever credit may be allowed to vague and 
distant reports, the character, or at least the be- 
haviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in 
his personal transactioi^ with the eloquent Basil, 
archbishop of Caesarea, who had succeeded Athana- 
sius in the management of the Trinitarian cause. 
The circumstantial narrative has been composed by 
the friends and admirers of Basil ; ar^d as soon as 

69 Dr. .Tortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 78.) has 
already conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 

70 This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. 
c. 32, 33.) delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. 
Socrates, on the other hand, supposes (1. iii. c. 32.), that it was ap- 
peased by a philosophical oration, which Themistius pronounced in 
the year 374 (Orat.xii. p. 154. in Latin only). Such contradictions 
diminish the evidence, and reduce the term, of the persecution of 
Valens. 

7> Tillemont, whom I iollow and abridge, has extracted (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. viii. p. 153 — 167.) the most authentic circumstances from 
the Panegyrics of the two Gregories ; the brother, and the friend, of 
Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliotheque Eccl^^siastique, 
tom. ii. p. 155 — 180.) do not present the image of a very Uvely perse- 
cution. 
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we have stripped away a thick coat of rhetoric and 
miracle, we shall be astonished by the unexpected ^ 
mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the 
firmness of his character, or was apprehensive, if 
he employed violence, of a general revolt in the 
province of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who 
asserted, with inflexible pride'^ the truth of his 
opinions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in 
the free possession of his conscience, and his throne. 
The emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn 
service of the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence 
of banishment, subscribed tbe donation of a valuable 
estate for the use of an hospital, which Basil had 
lately founded in the neighbourhood of Caesarea. 

3 . 1 am not able to discover, that any law (such as 
Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) 
was published by Valens against the Athanasian 
sectaries ; and the edict which excited the most 
violent clamours, may not appear so extremely 
reprehensible. The emperor had observed, that se- 
veral of his subjects, gratifying their lazy disposition 
under the pretence of religion, had associated them- 
selves with the monks of Egypt ; and he directed 
the count of the East to drag them from their soli- 
tude ; and to compel those deserters of society to 
accept the fair alternative, of renouncing their 

7^^ Basilius Caesariciisis episcopus Cappadociae clarus habetur .... 
qui multa continentiae ct ingenii bona uno superbiae malo perdidit. 
'i'his irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of St. 
Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger's edition of his Chronicle ; but 
Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed 
by the monks. 

73 This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) snr- 

t )assed in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Baby- 
on. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers (Greg, 
Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p. 439.). 
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CHAP, temporal possessions, or of discharging the public 
. ‘ ■ duties of men and citizens. The ministers of 

Valens seem to have extended the sense of this 
penal statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting 
the young antf able-bodied monks in the Imperial 
armies. A detachment of cavalry and infantry, 
consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria^'*, 
which was peopled by five thousand monks. The 
soldiers were conducted by Arian priests ; and it is 
reported, that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands of 
their sovereign.^® 

Vaien- The Strict regulations which have been framed 
rostrains V thlPj.wisdom of modem legislators to restrain the 
orMir"'* wealth and avarice of the clergy, may be originally 
clergy, dcducod fi’om the example of the emperor Vaien- 

A.D. 370 ^ * 

tinian. His edict^^ addressed to Damasus, bishop 
of Rome, was publicly read in the churches^ the 
city. He admonished ftie ecclesiastics and monks 
not to frequent the houses of widows and virgins ; 
and menaced their disobedience with the animad- 


74 Cod. Theodos. 1. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. iv. j). 409- 
413.) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemont 
(Mem, Eccles. tom. viii. p. 808.) suj^poses a second law to expose his 
orthodox friends, who had misrepresented thcpdict of Valens, sup- 
pressed the liberty of choice. 

7'> See D’Anville, Description de TEgypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall 
consider the monastic institutions. 

76 Socrates, 1. iv. c, 24, 25. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. Jeroni. in Chron. 
p. 189, and tom. ii. p. 212, The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith Rignt, says Jortin (He- 
marks, vol. iv. p. 79.), but what proves the truth of those miracles ? 

77 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Godefroy tom. vi. p. 49.), 
after the example of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers 
have said on the subject of this important law ; whose spirit was long 
afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic II., Edward 1, of England, 
and other Christian princes who reigned after the twelfth century. 
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version of the civil iudsje. The director was no chap. 
longer permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or l ■ 
inheritance, from the liberality of his spiritual 
daughter : every testament contrary to this edict 
was declared null and void ; and the'' illegal dona- 
tion was confiscated for the use of the treasury. 

13y a subsequent regulation, it should seem, that 
the same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any tes- 
tamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the natural 
and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian 
of domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian 
applied tliis severe remedy to the growing evil. In 
the capital of the empire, the females of i»ble 
and opulent houses [)ossessed a very am})le share of 
independent property : and many of those devout 
females had embraced the doctrines of Christianity, 
not onljf with the cold assent of the understanding, 
but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps with 
the eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the plea- 
sures of dress and luxury ; and renounced, for the 
praise of chastify, the soft endearments of conjugpil 
society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanc- 
tity, was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, 
and to kmuse the vacant tenderness of their heart: 
and the unbounded confidence, which they hastily 
bestowed, was often abused by knaves and enthu- 
siasts ; who hastened from the extremities of the 
East, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges 
of the monastic profession. By their contempt of 
the world, they insensibly acquired its most desir- 
able advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps of 
VOL. TV. s 
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CHAP, a youDg and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty 
, of an opulent household, and the respectful homage 
of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a 
senatorial family. The immense fortunes of the 
Roman ladies were gradually consumed in lavish 
alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artful 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or pos- 
sibly the sole place, in the testament of his spiritual 
daughter, still presumed to declare, with the smooth 
face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument 
of charity, and the steward of the poor. The lu- 
crative, hut disgraceful, trade ®, which was exercised 
by the clergy to defraud the expectations of the 
natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a 
sufifrstitious age : and two of the most respectable 
of the Latin fathers very honestly confess, that the 
ignominious edict of Valentinian was just and ne- 
cessary ; and that the Christian priests had deserved 
to lose a privilege, which was still enjoyed by 
comedians, charioteers, and the ministers of idols. 
But the wisdom and authority of the legislator are 
seldoih victorious in a contest with the vigilant 
dexterity of private interest : and Jerom, or Am- 
brose, might patiently acquiesce in the justice of 
m ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiasties 
were checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, 
they would exert a more laudable industry to in- 


The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if 
compared with the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13. 45. 
144, &c.). In his turn he was reproached with the guilt which he 
imputed to his brother monks ; ana the Scclcratus^ the Versipe/ZiSf was 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363.). 
He undoubtedly possessed the affections, both of the mother and the 
daughter ; but he declares that he never abused liis influence to any 
selfish or sensual purpose. 
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crease the wealth of the church ; and dignify their chap. 
covetousness with the specious names of piety and , " ' , 

patriotism. 

Damasus, bisliop of Rome, who was constrained Ambition 

^ . • 1 • 1 1 luxury 

to stigmatize the avarice of his clergy by the pub- ofiiama- 
licatioii of the law of Valcntinian, liad tlie good orko'me!^" 
sense, or the good fortune, to engage in liis service 
tlie zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and 
the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity 
of a very ambiguous character/^ But the sjdendid 
vices of the church of Rome, under the reign of 
Valentiniaii and Damasus, have been curiously ob- 
served by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his 
impartial sense in these expressive words : “ The 
prefecture of Juventius was accompanied^iwith.* 
peace and jilenty : but the tranquillity of his ' 

“ government was soon disturbed by a bloody 
sedition of the distracted people. The ardour 
of Damasus and Ursinus, to seize the episcopal^ 

‘‘ seat, surpassed the ordinary measure of human 
“ ambition. They contended with the rage of 
“ party ; the quarrel was maintained by the 
“ wounds and deatli of their followers ; and the prm- 
‘‘ feet, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, 

“ was constrained, by superior violence, to retire 
‘‘ into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed : the well- 
“ disputed victory remained on the side of his 

7 J Puclet diccrc, sacerdotes idoloriirn, mimi et auriga;, ct scorta, 
hacreditates capiiint : sol is clcricis ac motmehis hac lege prohibetur. Et 
non prohibetur a [)crscciitoribus, sed a principibus Christianis. Nec de 
lege queror; sed doleo cur vicruenmus haiic legem. Jerom (tom. i. 
p. 13.) discreetly insinuates the secret policy of his patron Damasus. 

Three words of Jerom, .vrmc/rc incmor'uv Damasm (tom. ii. j). 109.), 
wash away all his stains, and blind the devout eyes of Tillemont (Mem. 

Eccles. tom. viii. p. 380 — 424.). 

S ^ 
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CHAP. “ faction ; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bo- 
. “ dies®* were found in the Basilica of Sicininus®', 
“ where the Christians hold their religious assem- 
“ blies ; and it was long before the angry minds of 
“ the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. 
“ When 1 consider the splendour of the capital, I 
“ am not astonished that so valuable a prize should 
“ inflame the desires of ambitious men, and pro- 
“ duce the fiercest and most obstinate contests. 
“ The successful candidate is secure, that he will 
“ be Opriched by the offerings of matrons®*’; that, 
“ as soon as his dress is composed with becoming 
“ care and elegance, he may proceed, in his cha- 
“ riot, through the streets of Roihe®^; and, that 
“ the sumjituousness of the Imperial table will not 
“ equal the profuse and delicate entertainments 
“ provided by the taste, and at the expence, of the 
“ Roman pontiffs. How much more rationally 
“ (continues the honest Pagan) would those pontiffs 
“ consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleging 


Jerom himself is forced to allow, criulelissiiiiai intcrfectiones diversi 
sexiis perpetratae (iti Cdiron. ]), 18(>.). But an original lihe/ or petition 
of two prc.sbyters of the adverse party, has unaccountably escaped. 
They affirm that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, and that the roof 
was untiled ; that Bamasus marched at the head of his own clergy, 
grave-diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators ; that none of his party 
were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead bodies were found. 
This petition is published by the P. Sirmond, in the first volume of his 
works. 

The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church of 
Sancta Maria Maggiore, on the Esquilinc hill. Baronins, A. T3. 

N ’. 3. ; and Donatus, lloma Antiqiia et Nova, 1. iv. c. 3. p. 462. 

The enemies of Bamasus styled him Auriscaljnus Matronarum^ the 
ladies ear-scratcher. 

Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxii. p. o2G.) describes the pride and 
luxury of the prelates who reigned in the Imperial cities ; their gilt car, 
fiery steeds, numerous train, &c. The crowd gave way as to a wild 
beast. 
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the greatness of the city as an excuse for their 
manners, they would imitate the exemplary life 
‘‘ of some provincial bishops, whose temperance 
and sobriety, wliosc mean apparel and downcast 
looks, recommend their pure and modest virtue 
to the Deity, and his true worshippers.”^'' The 
schism of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished 
by the exile of the latter ; and the wisdom of the 
prajiect Pnntextatus®''* restored the tranquillity of 
the city. Pnntextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a 
man of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who dis- 
guised a reproach in the form of a jest, when he 
assured Damasus, that if he could obtain the 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately 
embrace the Christian religion. This lively pic- 
ture of the wealth and luxury of the popes in the 
fourth century, becomes the more curious, as it 
represents the intermediate degree between the 
humble poverty of the apostolic fishermen, and the 
royal state of a temporal prince, whose dominions 
extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of 
the Po. 


CHAR 

XXV. 


®’ Amniian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Niiiiiini, I'cr'mjuc ejiis cultoribus. 
The incoiDparable pliancy of a polytheist ! 

Anitnianus, who makes a fair rej)ort of his pnefecture (xxvii. 9.) 
styles him prieclarm intlolis, gravitatisque senator (xxii. 7. and Vales, 
ad loc.). A ciirit)iis inscription (Oriiter MfUI. N'>. 2.) records, in two 
columns, his religious and civil honours. In one line he was Pontiff 
of the Sun, and of Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, &c. &:c. 
In the other, 1. Quaestor candidatus, more probably titular. 2. Praetor. 
3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusitania 
5. Proconsul of A chaia. 6. Praefect of Rome. 7. Praetorian praefect 
of Italy. 8. Of Tllyricum. 9. Consul elect; but he died before the 
beginning of the year 385. See Tillemont, Hist, des Emnercurs. torn. v. 
p.241. 736. 

Facite me Romanae urbis ejnscopum ; et cro protinus Chrktianus 
(Jerom. tom. ii. p, 165.). It is more than probable, that Damasus 
would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 

s 3 
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CHAP. 

XXV. 


Foreign 

wars. 

A.D. 

364 — » 75 . 


A D. 

361 - 375 . 


I. Ger- 
many. 


When the suffrage of the generals and of the 
army committed the sceptre of the Roman empire 
to the hands of Valentinian, liis reputation in arms, 
his military skill and experience, and his rigid 
attachment to the forms, as well as spirit, of ancient 
discipline, were the principal motives of their judi- 
cious choice. The eagerness of the troops, who 
pressed him to nominate his colleague, was justified 
by the dangerous situation of public affairs ; and 
Valentinian himself was conscious, that the abilities 
of the most active mind were unequal to the defence 
of the distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. 
As soon as the death of .lulian had relieved the 
Barbarians from the terror of his name, the most 
sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited the 
nations of the East, of the North, and of the South. 
Their inroads were often vexatious, and sometimes 
formidable ; but, during the twelve years of the 
reign of Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance 
protected his own dominions ; and his powerful 
genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble 
counsels of his brother. Perhaj)s the method of 
annals would more forcibly express the urgent and 
divided cares of the two emperors ; but the atten- 
tion of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by 
a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate view 
of the five great theatres of war ; I. Germany ; 
II. Britain ; III. Africa ; IV. The East ; and, V. 
The Danube ■, will impress a more distinct image 
of the military state of the empire under the reigns 
of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been 
offended by the harsh and haughty behaviour of 
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Ursacius, master of the offices®; who, by an act chap. 
of unseasonable parsimony, liad diminished the . 
value, as well as the quantity, of tlie presents, to The Aie- 
which they were entitled, either from custom or 
treaty, on the accession of a new emperor* They 
expressed, and they communicated to their country- 
men, their strong sense of the national affront. The 
irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by 
the 'lUspicion of contempt ; and the martial youth 
crowded to their standard. Before Valentinian 
could pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul were in 
flames ; before his general Dagalaiphus could en- 
counter the Alemanni, they had secured the cap- 
tives and the spoil in the forests of Germany. In a.d. sgg. 
the beginning of the ensuing year, the military force 
of the whole nation, in deep and solid columns, 
liroke through the barrier of the Rhine, during the 
severity of a northern winter. Two Roman counts 
were defeated and mortally wounded ; and the 
standard of the Heruli and Batavians fell into the 
hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with in- 
sulting shouts and menaces, the troj)hy of their 
victory. The standard was recovered ; but the 
Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their dis- 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe Judge. 

It was the opinion of Valentinian, that his soldiers 
must learn to fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were 
solemnly assembled ; and the trembling Batavians 
were inclosed within the circle of the Imperial 
army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; and. 


Animian. xxvi. 5. 
master of the offices. 


Valesiiis adds a long and good note on the 

S I 
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as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, 
he inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on the 
officers, whose misconduct and pusillanimity were 
found to be the first occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped 
of their arms, and condemned to be sold for slaves 
to the highest bidder. At this tremendous sentence 
the troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated 
the indignation of their sovereign, and protested, 
that, if he would indulge them in another trial, they 
would approve themselves not unworthy of the 
name of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valentinian, 
with affected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties: 
the Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with their 
arms, tlie invincible resolution of wiping away their 
disgrace in the blood of the Alemanni.**'' The 
principal command was declined by Dagalaiphus ; 
and that experienced ge^ral, who had represented, 
perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, had the mortification, 
before the end of the cam])aign, of seeing his rival 
Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive 
advantage over the scattered t<)rces of the Barbar- 
ians. At the head of a well-disciplined army of 
cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovinus ad- 
vanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scar- 
ponna*'*’*, in the territory of Metz, where he sur- 

•^0 Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zosiinus, 1. iv. p. 208. The disgrace of the 
Batavians is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for 
military honour, which could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the suc- 
ceeding age. 

Sec D’Anville, Notic£ de I’Anciennc Gaulc, p. 587. The name 
of the Moselle, which specified by Arnmianus, is clearly under- 

stood by Mascou (Hist.^Wwe Ancient Germans, vii. 2.). 


Charpeigne oti the Moselle. Manncrt - 
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prized a large division of tlie Alemanni, before tliey 
had time to run to tln ir arms ; and flushed his 
soldiers with the confidence of an easy and blood- 
less victory. Another division, or rather army, of 
the enemy, after the cruel and wanton devastation 
of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the 
shady banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made 
his- silent approach through a deep and woody 
vale, till he could distinctly perceive the indolent 
security of the Germans. Some were bathing their 
huge limbs in the river ; others were combing their 
long and flaxen hair; others again were swallowing 
large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On 
a sudden they heard the sound of the Roman 
trumjiet ; they saw the enemy in their camp. 
Astonishment produced disorder ; disorder was 
followed by flight and di^nay ; and the confused 
multitude of the bravest Warriors was pierced by 
the swords and javelins of the legionaries and auxi- 
liaries. The fugitives escaped to the third, and 
most considerable, camp, in the Catalaunian plains, 
near Chalons in Champagne : the straggling detach- 
ments were hastily recalled to their standard ; and 
the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by 
the fate of their companioris, prepared to encounter, 
in a decisive battle, the victorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valcntinian. The bloody and obsti- 
nate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with 
equal valour, and with alternate success. The 
Romans at length prevailed, the loss of about 
twelve hundred men. Six tlt^sand of the Ale- 
manni were slain, four thousand were wounded ; and 
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CHAP, the brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying remnant 
. . of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, re- 

turned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sove- 
reign, and the ensigns of the consulship for the 
July, ensuing year.“* Tlie triumph of the Romans was 
indeed sullied by their treatment of the captive 
king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without the 
knowledge of their indignant general. This dis- 
graceful act of cruelty, which might be imputed to 
the fiiry of the troops, was followed by the deli- 
berate murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair; 
a German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, 
but of a daring and formidable spirit. The domes- 
tic assassin was instigated and protected by the 
Romans"' ; and the violation of the laws of human- 
ity and justice betrayed their secret apprehension 
of the weakness of the declining empire. The use 
of the dagger is seldom adopted in public councils, 
as long as they retain any confidence in the power 
of the sword. 

yaieii- While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by 
j)a.ssesand tlicir I’cccnt caUunitics, the pride of Valentiniaii 
itlii'n'e? was mortified by the unexpected surprisal of 
A.D. 308 . JVioguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of the 
Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious moment of 
a Christian festival*, Rando, ahold and artful chief- 
tain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly 
passed the Rhine ; entered the defenceless town. 


The battles arc described by Aminianiis (xxvii. 2.), and by Zosi- 
mus (l.iv. p. 209.) ; who supposes Valcntinian to have been present. 
Studio solieitante nostrorittft, occiibuit. Anmiian. xxvii. 10. 


* Probably Easter. Wagner. — M. 
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and retired with a multitude of captives of either 
sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- v 
geancc on the whole body of the nation. Count 
Sebastian, with the bands of Italy and Illyricum, 
was ordered to invade their country, most probably 
on the side of RhoL^tia. The emperor in person, 
accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine 
at the head of a formidable army, which was sup- 
port<‘d on both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the 
two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of 
the West. The Alemanni, unable to prevent the 
devastation of their villages, fixed their camp on a 
lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountaiti, in the 
modern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely ex- 
pected the approach of the Romans. The life of 
Valentinian was cx])osed to imminent danger by 
the intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to 
explore some secret and unguarded ])ath. A troop 
of Barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade: 
and the emperor, who vigorously spurred his horse 
down a steej) and slippery descent, was obliged to 
leave behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet, 
magnificently enriched with gold and precious 
stones. At the signal of the general assault, the 
Roman troops encompassed and ascended the moun- 
tain of Solicinium on three different sides.* Every 
step which tliey gained, increased their ardour, and 
abated the resistance of the enemy : and after their 
united forces had occupied the summit of the hill, 
they impetuously urged the Barbarians down the 

* Manncrt is unable to fix the near Heidelberg. See Wagner’s note, 
position of Solicinium. Hacfelin St. Martin, Sultz in Wirtemberg, 
(in Comm. Acad. I\lect. Palat. near the sources o] tlie Xcckcr. 
V. 14.) conjectures Schwetzingen, St. Martin, iii. 339. — M. 
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CHAP, northern descent, where count Sebastian wafe posted 
- ^ , to intercept their retreat. After tliis signal victory, 

Valentinian returned to his winter quarters at 
Treves ; where he indulged the public joy by the 
exhibition of splendid and triumphal gamcs.“® But 
the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to the con- 
quest of Germany, confined his attention to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic fron- 
tier, against an enemy whose strength was renewed 
by a stream of daring volunteers, which incessantly 
flowed from the most distant tribes of the North.®^ 


The expedition of Valentinian is related by Aininianiis (xxvii. 
10.) ; and celebrated by Ausonins (Moscll. 421, See.), who foolishly 
supposes, that the Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Danube. 

Immanis cnini natio, jam inde ah incunabulis primis varietate 
casLium iinmiruita ; ita saepius adolescit, ut fuisse longis smeulis aesti- 
metur intacta. Anunian. xxviii. 5. The count de Biiat (Hist, des 
Peuples de I’Enrope, tom. vi. p. 370.) ascribes the fecundity of the 
Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers.* 


* This explanation, says Mr. Mal- 
thus, ‘‘only removes the dilTiculty a 
“ little further off. It makes the 
“ earth rest upon the tortoise, but 

does not tell us on what the tor- 
“ toise rests. We may still ask what 
“ northern reservoir supplied this 
“ incessant stream of daring adven- 
“ turers ? Montesquieu’s solution 
“ of the problem, will, 1 think, hardly 
“ be admitted (Grandeur et Deca- 
“ dence des Remains, c. 16. p. 187.) 
“ %* ** The whole difficulty, how- 
“ ever, is at once removed if we ap- 
“ ply to the German nations, at that 
“ time, a fact which is so generally 
“ known to have occurred in Ame- 
“ rica, and suppose that, when not 
“ checked by wars and famine, they 
“ increased at a rate that would 
“ double their numbers in twenty- 
“ five or thirty years. The propriety 
“ and even the necessity of applying 


this rate of increase to the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Germany, will 
strikingly appear from that most 
valuable ])ictiire of their manners 
which has been left us by Tacitus 
(Tac. de Mor. Germ. 16. to 26.) 
* * ^ With these manners, and a 
habit of enterprise and emigration, 
which would naturally remove all 
fears about providing for a family, 
it is difficult to conceive a society 
with a stronger principle of in- 
crease in it, and we sec at once 
that prolific source of armies and 
colonies against which the force 
of the Roman empire so long 
struggletl with difficulty, and un- 
der which it ultimately sunk. It 
is not probable that, for two 
periods together, or even for one, 
the population within the confines 
of Germany ever doubled itself in 
twenty-five years. Their perpetual 
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The banks of the Rhine*, from its source to the 
streights of the ocean, were closely planted with 
strong castles and convenient towers ; new works, 
and new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of a 
prince who was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and 
his numerous levies of Roman and Bai’barian youth 
were severely trained in all the exercises of war. 
The progress of the work, which was sometimes 
opposed by modest representations, and sometimes 
by liostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul 
during the nine subsequent years of the administra- 
tion of Valentinian.'-’*' 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised 
the wise maxims of Diocletian, was studious to 
foment and excite the intestine divisions of the 
tribes of Germany. About the middle of the fourth 
century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were occu- 
])ied by the vague dominion of the Burgundians; 


Amniian. xxviii. 2. Zosiimis, 1. iv. p. 214\ The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, nova anna meditari ; 
fingere terra sen limo simulacra. 


wars, the rude state of agriculture, 
“and particularly the very strange 
custom adojited by most of the 
“ tribes of marking their barriers by 
“extensive deserts, would prevent 
“ any very great actual increase of 
“ numbers. At no one period could 
‘ the country be called well peopled, 
‘ though it was often redundant in 
population.* * * Instead of clear- 
“ing their forests, draining their 
‘swam[)s, and rendering their soil 
“ fit to support an extended popula- 
‘ tion, they found it more congenial 
‘ to their martial habits and im- 


“ patient dispositions to go in ejuest 
“of fooil, of plunder, or of glory, 
“ into other countries.” Malthus 
on Population, i. p. 128. — G. 

* The course of the Neckcr 
was likewise strongly guarded. The 
h}perbolical eulogy of Symmachus 
asserts that the decker first be- 
came known to the Romans bv the 
conquests and fortifications of Va- 
lentinian. Nunc primum victoriis 
tuis externus Huvius [lublicatur. 
Gaudeat servitute, captivus inno- 
tuit. 8ymm. Orat. p. 22. — M. 
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The Bur- 
gundians, 
A.D. 371. 
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CHAP, a warlike and numerous people of the Vandal 
XXV ' ^ ^ • 

■ race'*'*, whose obscure name insensibly swelled into 
a powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a 
flourishing province. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the ancient manners of the Burgun- 
dians, appears to have been the difference of their 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The appella- 
tion of IlendinoH was given to the king or general, 
and the title of Sinistus to the high-priest, of the 
nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and 
his dignity perpetual ; but the temporal govern- 
ment was held by a very precarious tenure. If the 
events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed ; and the 
injustice of his subjects made him responsible for 
the fertility of the earth, and the regularity of the 
seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within 
the sacerdotal department.'-'' The dis])utccl posses- 
sion of some salt-ijits'-"* engaged the Alemanni and 
the Burgundians in frequent contests : the latter 

9^ Beliicosos et pubis iniinensix) viribus affluentes ; et idco nictuciulos 
finitiiuis universis. Aiiimian. xxviii. 5. 

9 1 am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improvini^ 
extraordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar 
custom to Egypt ; and the Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or 
Roman empire (De Giiignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 7p.). 

8alinarum liniumque causa Alcmannis saepe jurgabant. Ammian. 
xxviii. 5. Possibly they disputed the possession of the a river 
which produced salt, and which had been the object of ancient conten- 
tion. Tacit. Annul, xiii. 57., and Lipsius ad loc. 


* According to the general 
opinion the Burgundians formed a 
Gothic or Vandalic tribe, who 
from the banks of the lower Vis- 
tula, made incursions, on one side 
towards Transylvania, on the other 


towards the centre of Germany. 
All tliat remains of the Burgun- 
dian language is Gothic. * * No- 
thing in their customs indicates a 
different origin. Malte Brun, Geog. 
tom.i. p.390. (edit. 1831.). — M. 
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were easily tempted, by the secret solicitations, and chap. 
liberal offers, of the emperor ; and their fabulous , 
descent from the Roman soldiers, who had foi’merly 
been left to garrison tlie fortresses of Drusus, was 
admitted with mutual credulity, as it was conducive 
to mutual interest.''” An army of fourscore thou- 
sand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of 
the Rhine ; and impatiently reipiired the support 
and subsidies which Valentinian had promised ; 
but they were amused with excuses and delays, till 
at length, after a fruitless expectation, they were 
compelled to retire. The arms and fortifications of 
the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just 
resentment ; and their rnassaci’e of the captives 
served to embitter the hereditary feud of the 
Burgundians and the Alemanni. Tlie incon- 
stancy of a wise prince may, jierhaps, be ex- 
plained by some alteration of circumstances ; and, 
perhaps, it was the original design of Valentinian 
to intimidate, rather than to destroy ; as the balance 
of power would have been equally overturned by 
the extirpation of cither of the German nations. 
Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of 
a soldier and a statesman, deserved his hatred and 
esteem. The emperor himself, with a light and 
unincumbered band, condescended to pass the 
Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, and 

Jam inde temiforibus jiriscis sobolein se esse Romanam Burgundii 
sciunt: and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form 
(Oros. 1. vii. c. 32.). It is annihilated by the decisive authority of 
Pliny, who composed the History of Drusus, and served in Germany 
(Plin. Secund. Epist. iii. 5.), witliin sixty years after the death of that 
hero. Germanorum genera quinque; Vindili, quorum pars Bu7'gundioncSy 
&c. (Hist. Natur. iv. 28.). 
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CHAP, would infallibly have seized the object of his 

. pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been 

defeated by the impatience of the troops. Macri- 
anus was afterwards admitted to the honour of a 
personal conference with the emperor ; and the 
favours which he received, fixed him, till the hour 
of his death, a steady and sincere friend of the 
rej)ublic.'”" 

The Sax- Tlic laiul was covered by the fortifications of 
Valentinian ; but the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain 
was exposed to the depredations of the Saxons. 
That celebrated name, in which we have a dear and 
domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; 
and in tlie maps of Ptolemy, it faintly marks the 
narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and tliree 
small islands towards the mouth of the Elbe."*' 
This contracted territory, the j)rcsent Duchy of 
Sleswig, or jierhaps of Holstein, was incapable of 
pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons 
who reigned over the ocean, who filled the British 
island with their language, their laws, and their 
colonies ; and who so long defended the liberty of 
the North against the arms of Charlemagne.’"" The 
solution of this difficulty is easily derived from the 
similar manners, and loose constitution, of the 


The wars and negociations, relative to the Burgundians and Alc- 
inanni, are distinctly related by Aniinianus Marcellinus (xxviii. 5. xxix. 
4. XXX. 3.). Orosius (1. vii. c. and the Chronicles of Jerom and 
Cassiodorus, fix some dates, and add some circumstances. 

’Etti ruv av^iva ’Xippovifcrov ^ci^oveg. At the 

northern extremity of the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, 
iv, 27.), Ptolemy fixes the remnant of the Cunhri. He fills the interval 
between the Saxona and the Cimbri with six obscure tribes, who were 
united, as early as the sixth century, under the national appellation of 
Danes. See Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. hi. c. 21, 22, 23. 

102 M. D’Anville (Etablissement des Etats de TEurope, &c. p. 19 

26.) has marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 
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tribes of Germany ; which were blended with each chap. 
other by the slightest accidents of war or friendship. , 

The situation of the native Saxons disposed them 
to embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen 
and pirates ; and the success of their first adven- 
tures would naturally excite the emulation of their 
bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the 
gloomy solitude of their woods and mountains. 

Every tide might float down the Elbe whole fleets 
of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, 
who as])ired to behold the unbounded prospect of 
the ocean, and to taste the wealth and luxury of un- 
known worlds. It should seem j)rol)al)]e, however, 
that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the 
shores of the Baltic. They possessed arms and 
ships, the art of navigation, and the habits of naval 
war ; but the dilliculty of issuing through the 
northern columns of Hercules (which, during 
several months of the year, are obstructed with 
ice) confined their skill and courage within the 
limits of a sjiacious lake. The rumour of the suc- 
cessful armaments which sailed from the mouth of 
the Elbe, would soon provoke them to cross the 
narrow isthmus of Sleswig, and to launch their 
vessels on the great sea. The various troops of 
pirates and adventurers, who fought under the same 
standard, were insensibly united in a permanent 
society, at first of rapine, and afterwards of govern- 

The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even 
to approach, tiic Sound (styled, from an obvioius resemblance, the 
columns of Hercules), and the naval enterprise was never resumed 
(Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34.). The knowledge which the Ro- 
mans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45.), was ob- 
tained by their land journies in search of amber, 

VOL. IV. T 
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CHAP. ment. A military confederation was gradually 
. moulded into a national body, by the gentle opera- 
tion of marriage and consanguinity ; and the adja- 
cent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted the 
name and laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were 
not established by the most unquestionable evi- 
dence, we should ajipear to abuse the credulity of 
our readers, by the description of the vessels in 
which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the 
waves of the German Ocean, the British Channel, 
and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large 
flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but 
the sides and upper works consisted only of wicker, 
with a covering of strong hides. In the course 
of their slow and distant navigations, they must 
always have been exposed to the danger, and very 
frequently to the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and 
the naval annals of the Saxons were undoubtedly 
filled with the accounts of the losses which they 
sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But 
the daring spirit of the pirates braved the perils 
both of the sea and of the shore : their skill was 
confirmed by the habits of enterprize ; the meanest 
of their mariners was alike capable of handling an 
oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel ; 
and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a 


Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxoiia tractus 
Spcrabat ; cui pellc sal urn sulcare Britannum 
Lucius ; et assuto glaucum mare fiiiderc lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 

The genius of Caesar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but 
light vessels, which were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Com- 
ment, de Bell. Civil, i. 61. and Cuichardt, Nouveaux Meinoires Mili- 
taires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42.). The British vessels would now astonish the 
genius of Caesar. 
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tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed chap. 
the fleets of the enemy.^^^ After they had acquired , . 

an accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces 
of the West, they extended the scene of their de- 
predations, and the most sequestered places had no 
reason to presume on their security. The Saxon 
boats drew so little water, that they could easily 
proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great 
rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable, that 
they were trans])orted on waggons from one river 
to another ; and the pirates who had entered the 
mouth of the Seine, or of the Rhine, might de- 
scend, with the rapid stream of the Rlione, into the 
Mediterranean. Under the reign of Valentinian, a.d. 371 . 
the maritime provinces of Gaul were afflicted by 
the Saxons : a military count was stationed for the 
defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican limit ; and 
that officer, who found his strength, or his abilities, 
unequal to the task, implored the assistance of 
Severus, master-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced 
to relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band 
of their tall and robust youth to serve in the Im- 
perial armies. They stipulated only a safe and 
honourable retreat : and the condition was readily 
granted by the Roman general ; who meditated an 
act of perfidy imprudent as it was inhuman, 
while a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, to re- 

> The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in 
Sidonius Apollinaris (1. viii. cpist. 6. p. 223. edit. Sirmond.), and the 
best commentary in the Abbc:^ du Bos (Hist. Critique de la Monarchic 
Fran^oisc, &c. tom. i. 1. i. c. 16. p. 148 — 155. 8ee likewise p. 77, 78.). 

) Ammian. (xxviii. 5.) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and 
robbers ; and Orosius (1. vii. c. 32.) more clearly expresses their real 
guilt; virtutc atque agilitate terribiles. 

T 2 
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CHAP, venge tlie fate of his countrymen. The premature 
. . eagerness of the infantry, who were secretly posted 
in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own 
treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by 
the noise of the combat, had not hastily advanced 
to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm 
the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, 
to shed their blood in the amphitheatre : and the 
orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine of 
those desperate savages, by strangling themselves 
with their own hands, had disappointed the amuse- 
ment of the public. Yet the polite and philosophic 
citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest 
horror, when they were were informed, that the 
Saxons consecrated to the gods the tythe of their 
human spoil ; and, that they ascertained by lot the 
objects of the barbarous sacrifice.’^*" 

II. Bri- II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and 
■Ae Scots Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which 
and Piets, fluttered the pride, and amused the credulity, of 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in 
the light of science and philosophy.’''** The pre- 
sent age is satisfied with the simple and rational 


Symmachus (1. ii. epist. 4G.) still presumes to mention the sacred 
names of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, 
might condemn (1, viii. cpist. 6.), with less inconsistency, the human 
sacrifices of the Saxons. 

In the beginning of the last century, the learned Camden was 
obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus 
the Trojan ; who is now buried in silent oblivion, with Scota^ the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet I am informed, 
that some champions of the Milesian colony may still be found among 
the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied witli their present 
condition, grasp at any visions of their past or future glory. 
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opinion, that tlie islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land were gradually peopled from the adjacent 
continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to 
the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory 
of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, in the 
perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, 
and of manners : and the peculiar characters of 
the British tribes might be naturally ascribed 
to the influence of accidental and local circum- 
stances.“*‘' The Roman Province was reduced to 
the state of civilised and peaceful servitude ; the 
rights of savage freedom were contracted to the 
narrow limits of Caledonia. Tlic inhabitants of 
that northern region were divdded, as early as the 
reign of Constantine, between the two great tribes 
of the Scots and of the Pjcts"*, who have since 
experienced a very different fortune. The power, 
and almost the memory, of the Piets have been 
extinguished by their successful rivals ; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an 
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Tacitus, or rather his fathcr-iii-law Ai^ricola, might remark the 
German or Spanish complexion of some Ih’itish tribes. But it was 
their sober deliberate o[)inion : “ In universum tamen mstimanti 
“ Gallos viciniim solum occupasse credibile est. Eorum sacra depre- 
“ hendas , . . sermo baud multiim diversus (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.).’* 
Ca?sar had observed their common religion (( -omment. de Bello Gal- 
ileo, vi. 13.); and in his time the emigration from the Belgic (laul was 
a recent, or at least an historical, event (v. JO.). Camden, tlui British 
Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities (Britannia, 
vol. i. Introduction, p. ii. — xxxi.). 

CO In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have 
chosen for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom 
their birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that office. See 
Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, (!vc. of the Cale- 
donians, by Dr. John Maepherson, London, 1768, in 4to ; and. 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, by James 
Maepherson, Esq. London, 1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Maepherson 
was a minister in the Isle of Sky : and it is a circumstance honourable 
for the present age, that a work, replete with erudiLiou and criticism, 
should have been composed in the most remote of the Hebrides. 
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independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an 
equal and voluntary union, the honours of the 
English name. The hand of nature had contri- 
buted to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots 
and Piets. The former were the men of the hills, 
and the latter those of the plain. The eastern 
coast of Caledonia may be considered as a level 
and fertile country, which, even in a rude state of 
tillage, was capable of producing a considerable 
quantity of corn ; and the epithet of cruitnivh, or 
wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt, or envy, of 
the carnivorous highlander. Tlie cultivation of 
the earth might introduce a more accurate separa- 
tion of property, and the habits of a sedentary 
life ; but the love of arms and rapine was still the 
ruling passion of the Piets ; and their warriors, 
who stripped themselves for a day of battle, were 
distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by the 
strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with 
gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The western 
part of Caledonia irregularly rises into wild and 
barren hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the 
husbandman, and are most profitably used for 
the pasture of cattle. The highlanders were 
condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
hunters ; and, as they seldom were fixed to any 
permanent habitation, they acquired the expres- 
sive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, 
is said to be equivalent to that of wanderem, or 
vagrants. The inhabitants of a barren land were 
urged to seek a fresh supply of food in the waters. 
The deep lakes and bays -w’hich intersect their 
country are plentifully stored with fish ; and they 
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gradually ventured to cast their nets in the waves 
of the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so 
profusely scattered along the western coast of 
Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and improved 
their skill ; and they acquired, by slow degrees, 
the art, or rather the habit, of managing their 
boats in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their 
nocturnal course by the light of the well-known 
stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia al- 
most touch the shores of a spacious island, which 
obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet 
of Green ; and has preserved, with a slight alter- 
ation, the name of Erin, or lerne, or Ireland. It 
is probable, that in some remote period of anti- 
quity, the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony 
of hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of the 
North, who had dared to encounter the arms of 
the legions, spread their conquests over the savage 
and unwarlike natives of a solitary island. It is 
certain, that, in the declining age of the Roman 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, 
were inhabited by the Scots, and that the kindred 
tribes, who were, often associated in military enter- 
prize, were deeply affected by the various accidents 
of their mutual fortunes. They long cherished the 
lively tradition of their common name and origin ; 
and the missionaries of the Isle of Saints, who dif- 
fused the light of Christianity over North Britain, 
established the vain opinion, that their Irish coun- 
trymen were the natural, as well as spiritual, 
fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and ob- 
scure tradition has been preserved by the venerable 
Bede, who scattered some rays of light over the 
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Their inva- 
sion of 
Ijritain. 

A.D. 

343—366. 


darkness of the eighth century. On this slight 
foundation, an huge superstructure of fable was 
gradually reared, by the bards, and the monks ; 
two orders of men, who equally abused the pri- 
vilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mis- 
taken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy : and 
the annals of a long line of imaginary kings have 
been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and the 
classic elegance of Buchanan.'" 

Six years after the death of Constantine, the 
destructive inroads of the Scots and Piets required 
the presence of his youngest son, who reigned in 
the Western empire. Constans visited Ids British 
dominions : but we may form some estimate of 


in The Irish descent of the Scots has-been revived, in the last mo- 
ments of its decay, and strenuously .supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whita- 
ker (Hist, of Manchester, vol.i. p. 4-30, 431. ; and (Tcnuinc History of 
the Britons asserted, &c. p. 134 — 293.). Yet he acknowledges, J. 
That the Scots of Ammiiinus Marcellinus (A.D. 340.) were already 
settled in Caledonia ; and that the Roman authors do not afibrd any 
hints of their emigration from another country. 2. That all the ac- 
counts of such emigrations, which have been asserted or received, by 
Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries (Buchanan, 
Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, &c., are totally fabulous. 3. That three 
of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (A. 1). 130.), 
were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian 
princes, of the house of Fingal, acquired and posses.sod the monarchy 
of Ireland. After the.se concessions, the remaining difference between 
Mr. Whitaker and ids adversaries is minute and obscure. The gnnime 
history^ which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was 
transplanted (A.D. 320. j from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a con- 
jectural supplement to the Erse poetry ; and the feeble evidence of 
Richard of ("irencester, a monk of the I'ourteenth century. The lively 
spirit of the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted4iiin to for- 
get the nature of a question, which he so vehemently debates, and so 
absolutely decides.* 

* This controversy has not maintains its partisans. It would 
slumbered since the days of Gib- require several pages fairly to bring 
bon. We have strenuous advo- down the dispute to our own days, 
cates of the Phoenician origin of and perhaps we should be no 
the Irish ; and each of the old nearer to any satisfactory theory 
theories, with several new ones, than Gibbon was. — M. 
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the importance of liis atchievements, by the lan- 
guage of panegyric, wliich celebrates only his tri- 
umpli over tlie elements, or, in other words, the 
good fortune of a safe and easy jiassage from the 
port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich."^ 
The calamities which the afflicted provincials con- 
tinued to experience, fi om foreign war and domes- 
tic tyranny, were aggravated by the feeble and 
corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Constan- 
tius j and the transient relief which they might 
obtain from the virtues of Julian, was soon lost by 
the absence and death of their benetactor. The 
sums of gold and silver which had been painfully 
collected, or liberally transmitted, for the jiayment 
of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of 
the commanders ; discharges, or, at least, exemp- 
tions, from the military service were publicly sold ; 
the distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously 
deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, pro- 
voked them to frequent desertion ; the nerves of 
discipline were relaxed, and the highways were 
infested with robbers."’ The oppression of the 
good, and the impunity of tlie wdeked, equally 
contributed to diffuse through the island a spirit of 
discontent and revolt ; and every ambitioi!s sub- 
ject, every desperate exile, might entertain a rea- 
sonablq,hope of subverting the weak and distracted 
government of Britain. The hostile tribes of the 

• 1* Hyemc tiimentes ac saevientes undas calcastis Occani sub remits 
vestris ; . . . insperatam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius 
Firmicus Maternus dc Errore Profan. llelig. p. 4GJ. edit. Gronov. 
ad calcern Mimic, Fael. 8ee Tillemont (Hist, des Empercurs, tom. iv. 
p. 33G.). 

Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix. p. i^G J. This curious [lassage 
has escaped the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
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North, who detested the pride and power of the 
King of the World, suspended their domestic 
feuds ; and the Barbarians of the land and sea, the 
Scots, the Piets, and the Saxons, spread them- 
selves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the 
wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent. Every 
production of art and nature, every object of con- 
venience or luxury, which they were incapable of 
creating by labour, or procuring by trade, was ac- 
cumulated in the rich and fruitful province of 
Britain."*' A philosopher may deplore the eternal 
discord of the human race, but he will confess, 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational provoca- 
tion than the vanity of Conquest. From the age 
of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets, this ra- 
pacious spirit continued to instigate the poor and 
hardy Caledonians : but the same people, whose 
generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of 
Ossian, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the 
virtues of peace, and of the laws of war. Their 
southern neighbours have felt, and perhaps exag- 
gerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and 
Piets and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the 
Attacotti"®, the enemies, and afterwards the sol- 
diers, of Valentinian, are accused, by an eye- 

The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the 
lights, &c. of the stranger. See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, 
vol. ii. p. 343.; and Mr, Maepherson’s Introduction, p. 242 — 286. 

' ' ’ Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. 
vol. i. p. 182.), and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned 
(Aimals of Scotland, vol. i. p, 69.), a barbarous inroad of the Scots, at 
a time (A. D. 1137.) when law, religion, and society, must have 
softened their primitive manners. 

Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camden 
(Introduct. p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of 
Jerom. The bands of Atfacotti, which Jerom had seen in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum (Notitia, 8. viii. xxxix. xl.). 
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witness, of delighting in the taste of human flesh, chap. 
When they hunted the woods for prey, it is said, , ' , 

that they attacked the shepherd rather than his 
flock ; and that they curiously selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and 
females, which they prepared for their horrid re- 
pasts.'*^ If, in the neighbourhood of the com- 
mercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of 
cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate, 
in the period of the Scottish history, the ojiposite 
extremes of savage and civilised life. Such re- 
flections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas •, 
and to encourage the pleasing liope, that New 
Zealand may produce, in some future age, the 
Hume of the Southern Hemisj)here. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British Restoration 

1 ^ , 11111 Britain 

diannel, conveyed tlie most melancholy and alarm- by xheodo- 

sius. 


•’7 Cum ipse aJolescentulus in Gallia viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) 
gentem Brittannicam hunianis vesci carnibus ; ct cum [fcr silvas por- 
corum greges, et armentorum pccudumqnc reperiant, j)astoniin nates 
et f'eminai’um pajAUas solerc abscindere ; et lias solas ciborum delicias 
arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (toin.ii. p. 75.), whose vera- 
city 1 find no reason to question.* 


A.D. 


367 — - 370 . 


* See Dr. Parr’s works, iii. 93., 
where he questions the propriety of 
Gibbon’s translation of this passage. 
The learned Doctor approves of 
the version proposed by a Mr. 
Gaches, who would make out that 
it was the delicate parts of the 
swine and the cattle, which were 
eaten by these ancestors of the 
Scotch nation, 1 confess that even 
to acquit them of this charge, I 
cannot agree to the new version, 
which, in my opinion, is directly 
contrary both to the meaning of 
the words, and the general sense 
of the passage. But 1 would sug- 
gest, did Jerome, as a boy, accom- 


pany these savages in any of their 
hunting expeditions ? If he did not, 
how could he be an eye-witness of 
this practice ? The Attacotti in 
Gaul must have been in the ser- 
vice of Rome, were they permitted 
to indulge these cannibal propensi- 
ties at the cxpencc, not of the 
flocks, but of the shepherds of 
the provinces ? These sanguinary 
trophies of plunder would scarcely 
have been publicly exhibited in a 
Roman city or a Roman camp. 
1 must leave the hereditary [)ridc 
of our northern neighbours at issue 
with the veracity of St. Jcroni.— 
M. 
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CHAP, ing tidings to the ears of Valentinian ; and the 
' ' , emperor was soon informed that the two military 

commanders of the province had been surprised 
and cut off by the Barbarians. Severus, count of 
the domestics, was hastily dispatched, and as sud- 
denly recalled, by the court of Treves. The re- 
presentations of .Tovinus served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil ; and, after a long and 
serious consultation, the defence, or rather the re- 
covery, of Britain, was entrusted to the abilities of 
the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that 
general, the father of a line of emperors, have been 
celebrated, with peculiar complacency, by the 
writers of the age : but his real merit deserved 
their applause ; and his nomination was received, 
by the army and province, as a sure presage of 
approaching victory. He seized the favourable 
moment of navigation, and securely landed the 
numerous and veteran bands of the Heruli and Ba- 
tavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In his march 
from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated 
several parties of the Barbarians, released a mul- 
titude of captives, and, after distributing to his 
soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established the 
fame of disinterested justice, by the restitution of 
the remainder to the rightful proprietors. The 
citizens of London, who had almost despaired of 
their safety, threw open their gates ; and as soon 
as Theodosius had obtained from the court of 
Treves the impoi'tant aid of a military lieutenant, 
and a civil governor, he executed, with wisdom and 
vigour, the laborious task of the deliverance of 
Britain, Tlie vagrant soldiers were recalled to 
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their standard ; an edict of amnesty dispelled the chap. 
public apprehensions ; and his cheerful example ^ ^ * > 

alleviated the rigour of martial discipline. The 
scattered and desultory warfare of the Barbarians, 
who infested the land and sea, deprived him of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit, 
and consummate art, of the Roman general, were 
displayed in the operations of two campaigns, which ^ a.d. 
successively rescued every part of the province 
from the hands of‘ a cruel and rapacious enemy. 

The splendour of the cities, and the security of the 
fortifications, were diligently restored, by the pa- 
ternal care of Theodosius : who with a strong hand 
confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern 
angle of the island ; and perpetuated, by the name 
and settlement of the new province of f^alentia., 
the glories of the reign of Valentinian.^^® The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps 
with some degree of truth, that the unknown 
regions of Thule were stained with the blood of 
the Piets ; that the oars of Theodosius dashed the 
waves of the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the 
distant Orkneys were the scene of his naval victory 
over the Saxon pirates.^^^ He left the province 

Ammianus has concisely representeJ (\x. l.xxvi. 4. xxvii. 8. 
xxviii. 3.) the whole series of the British war. 

' 1 ' Horrescit .... ratibus .... impervia Thule, 

Ille .... nec false nomine Pictos 
Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone secutus, 

Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacihus undas. 

Claudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, ver. 53, &c. 

Maduerunt Saxone fiiso 

Orcades : incaluit Pictoriini sanguine Thule, 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. ver. 31, &c. 

See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5.}. But it is not eas}^ to 
appreciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the 
British victories of Bolanus ( Statius, Silv. v. 2.) with his real character 
(Tacit, in Vit. Agricol, c. 16.). 
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CHAP, with a fair, as well as splendid, reputation ; and 
. ^ ' . was immediately promoted to the rank, of master- 

general of the cavalry, by a prince, who could ap- 
plaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. In 
the important station of the Upper Danube, the 
conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the 
armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen to 
suppress the revolt of Africa. 

III. III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, 

Trannyof histructs tlic pcople to considci' him as the accom- 
Komanus. pPcc, of liis miiiistcrs. The military command of 
&c. Africa had been long exercised by count Romanus, 
and his abilities were not inadequate to his station : 
but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had 
been the enemy of the province, and the friend of 
the Barbarians of the desert. The three flourish- 
ing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under 
the name of Tripoli, had long constituted a foederal 
union were obliged, for the first time, to shut 
their gates against a hostile invasion ; several of 
their most honourable citizens were surprised and 
massacred ; the villages, and even the suburbs, 
were pillaged ; and the vines and fruit-trees of that 
rich territory were extirpated by the malicious 
savages of Getulia. The unhappy provincials im- 
plored the protection of Romanus ; but they soon 
found that their military governor was not less 
cruel and rapacious than the Barbarians. As they 

120 Ainmianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum,legitimum, 
&c. Leptis and Sabrata are long since ruined ; but the city of Oea, the 
native country of Apulcius, still flourivshes under the provincial deno- 
mination of Tripoli. See Cellarius (Geograph. Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. 
p. 81.), D’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. iii, p. 71, 72.), and 
Marmol (Afrique, tom.ii, p. 562.), 
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wei'e incapable of furnishing the four thousand 
camels, and the exorbitant present, which he re- ■ 
quired, before he would march to the assistance of 
Tripoli ; his demand was equivalent to a refusal, 
and he might justly be accused as the author of the 
public calamity. In the annual assembly of the 
three cities, they'nominated two deputies, to lay at 
the feet of Valentinian the customary offering of a 
gold victory ; and to accompany this tribute, of 
duty, rather than of gratitude, with their humble 
complaint, that they wore iTiined by the enemy, 
and betrayed by their governor. If the severity of 
Valentinian had been rightly directed, it would 
have fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But 
the count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, 
had dispatched a swift and trusty messenger to 
secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master of 
the offices. The wisdom of the imperial council 
was deceived by artifice ; and their lionest indigna- 
tion was cooled by delay. At length, when the 
repetition of complaint had been justified by the 
repetition of public misfortunes, the notary Palla- 
dius was sent from the court of Treves, to examine 
the state of Africa, and the conduct of Romanus. 
The rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily dis- 
armed : he was tempted to reserve for himself a 
part of the public treasure, which he brought with 
him for the payment of the troops ; and from the 
moment that he was conscious of his own guilt, he 
could no longer refuse to attest the innocence and 
merit of the count. The charge of the Tripolitans 
was declared to be false and frivolous ; and Palla- 
dius himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, 
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CHAP, with a special commission to discover and prosecute 
. ' . the autliors of this impious conspiracy t^ainst the 

representatives of the sovereign. His enquiries 
were managed with so mucli dexterity and success, 
that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who had 
sustained a recent siege of eight^days, to contradict 
tlie truth of their own decrees, am to censure the 
behaviour of their own deputies. A bloody sen- 
tence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the 
rash and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The 
president of Tripoli, who had presumed to pity the 
distress of the province, was publicly executed at 
Utica ; four distinguished citizens were put to 
death, as the accomplices of the imaginary fraud ; 
and the tongues of two others were cut out, by the 
express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated 
by impunity, and irritated by resistance, was still 
continued in the military command ; till the Afri- 
cans were provoked, by his avarice, to join the re- 
bellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.'"' 
ncvoit of His father Nabal was one of the richest and most 
A.D.”372. powerful of the Moorish princes, who acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Rome. But as he left, 
either by his wives or concubines, a very numerous 
posterity, the wealthy inheritance was eagerly dis- 
puted ; and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a 
domestic quanel by his brother Firmus. The im- 
placable zeal, with which Romanus prosecuted the 
legal revenge of this murder, coftd be ascribed 
only to a motive of avarice, or personal hatred : 
but, on this occasion, his claims were just ; his in- 

121 Arnmian. xviii. 6. Tillemont (Hist. 4es Empereurs, torn. v. 
p. 25, 676.) has discussed the chronological difficulties of the history of 
count Romanus. 
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fluence was weighty j and Firmus clearly under- 
stood, that .he must either present his neck to the 
executioner, or appeal |rom the sentence of the Im- 
perial consistory, to his sword, and to the people.'"^ 
He was received as the deliverer of his country ; 
and, as soon as it^ppeared that Romanus was for- 
midable only to ^ submissive province, the tyrant 
of Africa became the object of universal contempt. 
The ruin of Cicsarea, which was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious Barbarians, convinced the 
refractory cities of the danger of resistance ; the 
power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia ; and it 
seemed to be his only doubt, whether he sliould 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or the pur- 
ple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and 
unhappy Africans soon discovered, that, in this 
rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently consulted 
their own strength, or the abilities of their leader. 
Before he could procure any certain intelligence, 
that the emperor of the West had fixed the choice 
of a general, or that a fleet of transports was col- 
lected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly 
informed, that the great Theodosius, with a small 
band of veterans, had landed near Igilgilis, or 
Gigeri, on the African coast ; and the timid usurper 
sunk under the ascendant of virtue and military 
genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and trea- 

122 The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure : and Orosius 
(1 vii. c, 33. p. 551. edit. Havercainp.) seems to place the revolt of 
Firmus after the deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tillemont (Hist, 
des Emp. tom. v. p. 691.) endeavours to pick his way. The patient 
and sure-footed mule of th« Alps may be trusted in the most slippery 
paths. ^ ♦ 
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sures, his despair of victory immediately reduced 
him to the use of those arts, which, in the same 
country, and in a similar situation, had formerly 
been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He at- 
tempted to deceive, by an apparent submission, the 
vigilance of the Roman general ; to seduce the 
fidelity of his troops ; and to protract the duration of 
the war, by successively engaging the independent 
tribes of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect 
his flight. Theodosius imitated the example, and 
obtained the success, of his predecessor Metellus. 
When Firmus, in the character of a suppliant, ac- 
cused his own rashness, and humbly solicited the 
clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Valen- 
tinian received and dismissed him with a friendly 
embrace ; but he diligently required the useful and 
substantial pledges of a sincere repentance j nor 
could he be persuaded, by the assurances of peace, 
to suspend, for an instant, the operations of an 
active war. A dark conspiracy was detected by 
the penetration of Theodosius ; and he satisfied, 
without much reluctance, the public indignation, 
which he had secretly excited. Several of the 
guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, to the tumult of a mi- 
litary execution : many more, by the amputation 
of both their hands, continued to exhibit an in- 
structive spectacle of horror ; the hatred of the 
rebels was accompanied with fear ; and the fear of 
the Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful 
admiration. Amidst the boundless plains of Ge- 
tulia, and the innumerable vallies of Mount Atlas, 
it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus : 
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and if the usurper could have tired the patience of 
his antagonist, he would have secured his person in 
the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued 
by the perseverance of Theodosius ; who had 
formed an inflexible determination, that the war 
should end only by the death of the tyrant ; and 
that every nation of Africa, which presumed to 
support his cause, should be involved in his ruin. 
At the head of a small body of troops, which seldom 
exceeded three' thousand five hundred men, the 
Roman general advanced, with a steady prudence, 
devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart of a 
country, where he was sometimes attacked by 
armies of twenty thousand Moors. The boldness 
of his charge dismayed the irregular Barbarians ; 
they were disconcerted by his seasonable and or- 
derly retreats ; they were continually baffled by 
the unknown resources of the military art ; and 
they felt and confessed the just superiority which 
was assumed by the leader of a civilised nation. 
When Theodosius entered the extensive dominions 
of Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, the haughty 
savage required, in words of defiance, his name, 
and the object of his expedition. “ I am,” replied 
the stem and disdainful count, “ I am the general 
“ of Valentinian, the lord of the world ; who has 
“ sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate 
“ robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands ; 
“and be assured, that if thou dost not obey the 
“ commands of my invincible sovereign, thou, and 
“ the people over whom thou reignest, shall be 
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“ utterly extirpated.” * As soon as Igmazen was 
satisfied, that his enemy had strength and resolution 
to execute the fatal menace, he consented to pur- 
chase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty 
fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure 
the person of Firm us deprived him of the hopes of 
escape; and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the 
insulting triumph of the Romans, by strangling 
himself in the night. His dead body, the only 
present which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, 
was carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theo- 
dosius, leading back liis victorious troops to Sitifi, 
was saluted by the warmest acclamations of joy and 
loyalty.**® 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; 
it was restored by the virtues of Theodosius : and 
our curiosity may be usefully directed to the inquiry 
of the respective treatment which the two generals 
received from the Imperial court. The authority 
of count Romanus had been suspended by the 
master-general of the cavalry ; and he was com- 
mitted to safe and honourable custody till the end 
of the war. His crimes were proved by the most 
authentic evidence ; and the public expected, with 
some impatience, the decree of severe justice. But 
the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes 


Ammian. xxix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto 
pages) is broken and corrupted ; and the narrative is perplexed by the 
want of chronological and geographical land-marks. 


♦ Hie war was longer pro- till defeated more than once, that 
tracted than this sentence would Igmazen yielded. Amm. xxix. 5. 
lead us to suppose: it was not 
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encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
obtain repeated delays for the purpose of procuring 
a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover 
his guilty conduct, by the additional guilt of fraud 
and forgery. About the same time, the restorer of 
Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his 
name and services were superior to the rank of a 
subject, was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. 
Valentinian no longer reigned ; and the death of 
Theodosius, as well as the impunity of Romanus, 
may justly be imputed to the arts of the ministers 
who abused the confidence, and deceived the inex- 
perienced youth, of his sons.'-^ 

If the geograpliical accuracy of Ammianus had 
been fortunately bestowed on the British exploits 
of Theodosius, we should have traced, with eager 
curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of his 
march. But the tedious enumeration of the un- 
known and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be 
reduced to the general remark, that they were all of 
the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they inhabited 
the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numi- 
dian provinces, the country, as they have since 
been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of locusts*®*; 
and that, as the Roman power declined in Africa, 
the boundary of civilised manners and cultivated 
land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost 
limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable de- 


Ammian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, 1. vii. c,33. p. 551, 552. Jerom in 
Chron. p. 187. 

Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 78 — 83.) 
has traced a curious picture of the people and the country; which 
are more minutely described in the Afrique de Marmol, tom. iii, p. 1 
— 54. 
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CHAI^. sert of the South extends above a thousand miles 

XXV 

■ to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had 
a very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great 
peninsula of Africa, were sometimes tempted to 
believe, that the torrid zone must ever remain des- 
titute of inhabitants'^ : and they sometimes amused 
their fancy by filling the vacant space with headless 
men, or rather monsters"*^ ; with horned and cloven- 
footed satyrs ; with fabulous centaurs ; and 
with human pygmies, who waged a bold and doubt- 
ful warfare against the cranes.'''* Carthage would 
have trembled at the strange intelligence, that the 
countries, on either side of the equator, were filled 
with innumerable nations, who differed only in 
their colour from 'the ordinary appearance of the 


<26 This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improve- 
ments of ancient geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or even 
sixteen degrees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note of Dr. 
Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines et magis semiferi . . . 
Bleramyes, Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela,i. 4. p. 26. edit. Voss, in 8vo. 
Pliny philosophically explains (vi. 35.) the irregularities of nature, 
which he had credulously admitted (v. 8.). 

If the satyr was the Orang-outang, the great human ape (Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom.xiv. p.43, &c.), one of that species might actually be 
shown alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. Yet some 
difficulty will still remain about the conversation which St. Anthony 
held with one of these pious savages, in the desert of Thebais (Jerom 
in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238.). 

St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters; whose existence 
was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed ; 
but his praefect of Egypt had the address to send an artful preparation, 
the embalmed corpse of an Hippocentaur ; which was preserved almost 
a century afterwards in the Imperial palace. See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 
vii. 3.), and the judicious observations of Freret (M^moires de I’Acad. 
tom. vii. p. 321,&c.). 

ISO The fable of the py^ies is as old as Homer (Iliad, iii. 6.). The 
pygw'ics of India and Ethiopia were (trispithami) twenty -seven inches 
high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched, 
in battle array, to destroy the cranes’ eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futurif 
gregibus non resisti. Their houses were built of mud, feathers, and 
egg-shells. See Pliny (vi. 35. vii. 2.), and Strabo (l.ii. p. 121.). 
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human species ; and the subjects of the Roman 
empire might have anxiously expected, that the 
swarms of Barbarians, which issued from the North, 
would soon be encountered from the South by new 
swarms of Barbarians, equally fierce, and equally 
formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed 
have been dispelled by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character of their African enemies. 
The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be 
the effect, either of their virtue, or of their pusil- 
lanimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, 
their passions and appetites ; and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility.'®^ 
But their rude ignorance has never invented any 
effectual weapons of defence, or of destruction ; 
they appear incapable of forming any extensive 
plans of government, or conquest ; and the obvious 
inferiority of their mental faculties has been dis- 
covered and abused by the nations of the temperate 
zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually em- 
barked from the coast of Guinea, never to return 
to their native country ; but they are embarked in 
chains ; and this constant emigration, which, in 
the space of two centuries, might have furnished 

’31 The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voy- 
ages describe the present state of the Negroes. The nations of the 
sea-coast have been polished by European commerce ; and those of the 
inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies.* 

132 Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c. tom. iv. p. 192. 


* The martial tribes in chain 
armour, discovered by Denham, 
are Mahometan ; the great question 
of the inferiority of the African 
tribes in their mental faculties will 
probably be experimentally resolved 

U 


before the close of the century; 
but the Slave Trade still continues’, 
and will, it is to be feared, till the 
spirit of gain is subdued by the 
spirit of Christian humanity. — M. 
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CHAP, armies to over-run the globe, accuses the guilt of 

■ XXV ^ • 

. * , Europe, and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The IV. The ignominious treaty, which saved the 
Thrpcr- army of Jovian, had been faithfully executed on the 
"*a'd'^’ Romans ; and as they had solemnly re- 

86 S— 378 . nounced the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia 
and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were exposed, 
without protection, to the arms of the Persian 
monarch.'^ Sapor entered the Armenian terri- 
tories at the head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, 
of archers, and of mercenary foot ; but it was the 
invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and nego- 
tiation, and to consider falsehood and perjury as the 
most powerful instruments of regal policy. He 
affected to praise the prudent and moderate conduct 
of the king of Armenia ; and the unsuspicious 
Tiranus was persuaded, by the repeated assurances 
of insidious friendship, to deliver his person into the 
hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the midst 
of a splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains 
of silver, as an honour due to the blood of the 
Arsacides ; and, after a short confinement in the 
Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released 
from the miseries of life, either by his own dagger. 


The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvii, 12.). 
Moses of Chorene c. 17. p. 249. and c. 34. p. 269.), and Proco- 
pius (de Bell. Persico, l.i. c. 5. p. 17. edit. Louvre), have been con- 
sulted : but those historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the 
same events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with diffidence 
and caution.* 


* The statement of Ammianus is from the Armenian writers, and from 
more brief and succinct, but har- Procopius, who wrote, as he states, 
monises with the more complicated from Armenian authorities.— M. 
history, developed by M. St. Martin 
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or by that of an assassin.* The kingdom of Ar- 
menia was reduced to the state of a Persian pro- 
vince ; the administration was shared, between a 
distinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and 
Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the mar- 
tial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who reigned 
in that country by the permission of the emperors, 
was expelled by a superior force ; and, as an insult 
on the majesty of Rome, the king of kings placed 
a diadem on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. 
The city of Artogerassa was the only place of 
Armenia^ which presumed to resist the efforts of his 
arms. The treasure deposited in that strong for- 
tress tempted the avarice of Sapor ; but the danger 
of Olympias, the wife, or widow, of the Armenian 
king, excited the public compassion, and animated 


I'll Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis; under whose walls Caius, the grand- 
son of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, 
near one of the sources of the Tigris. See D’Anville, Geographic 
Ancienne, tom. ii. p. lOG. f 


* According to M. St. Martin, 
Sapor, though supported by the 
two apostate Armenian princes, 
Meroujau the Ardzronnian and 
Vahan the Mamigonian, was gal- 
lantly resisted by Arsaces, and 
his brave, though impiousj wife 
Pharandsem. His troops were 
defeated by Vasag, the high con- 
stable of the kingdom ( See M. St. 
Martin.). But after four years’ 
courageous defence of his kingdom, 
Arsaces was abandoned by his 
nobles, and obliged to accept ‘the 
perfidious hospitality of Sapor. He 
was blinded and imprisoned in the 
“ Castle of Oblivion;” his brave 
general Vasag was flayed alive; his 


skin stuffed and placed near the 
king in his lonely prison. It was 
not till many years after f A. D. 37 1 ) 
that he stabbed himself, according 
to the romantic story, (St. M. iii. 
387. 389.) in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment at his restoration to royal 
honours. St. Martin, Additions 
to Le Beau, iii. 283. 296. — M. 

f St. Martin agrees with Gib- 
bon, that it was the same fortress 
with Ardis. Note, p. 373. — M. 

% Artaxata, Vagharschabad, or 
Edchmiadzin, Erovantaschad, and 
many other cities, in all of which 
there was a considerable Jewish 
population, were taken and de- 
stroyed, — M, 
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the desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers.* 
The Persians were surprised and repulsed under the 
walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well-concerted 
sally of the besieged. But the forces of Sapor were 
continually renewed and increased ; the hopeless 
courage of the garrison was exhausted; the strength 
of the walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud 
conqueror, after wasting the rebellious city with 
fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate 
queen ; who, in a more auspicious hour, had been 
the destined bride of the son of Constantine. 
Yet if Sapor already triumphed in the easy con- 
quest of two dependent kingdoms, he soon felt, 
that a country is unsubdued, as long as the minds 
of the people are actuated by an hostile and con- 
tumacious spirit. The satraps, whom he was 
obliged to trust, embraced the first opportunity 
of regaining the affection of their countrymen, 
and of signalising their immortal hatred to the 
Persian name. Since the conversion of the Ar- 
menians and Iberians, those nations considered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians 
as the adversaries, of the Supreme Being ; the 


Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 701.) proves, from 
chronology, that Olympias must have been the mother of Para, f 


* Pharandsem, not Olympias, own hand. M. St. Martin adds, 
refusing the orders of her captive what even the horrors of oriental 
husband, to surrender herself to warfare will scarcely permit us to 
Sapor, threw herself into Arto- credit, that she was exposed by 
gerassa. St. Martin, iii. 293. 302. Sapor on a public scaflTold to the 
She defended herself for fourteen brutal lusts of his soldiery, and 
months, till famine and disease had afterwards empaled, iii. 373, &c.— 
left few survivors out of 1 1,000 sol- M. 

diers and 6000 women who had -t- An error according to St. M. 
taken refuge in the fortress. She 273. — M. 
then threw open the gates with her 
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influence of the clergy, over a superstitious peo- 
ple, was uniformly exerted in the cause of Rome ; 
and as long as the successors of Constantine 
disputed with those of Artaxerxes the sovereignty 
of the intermediate provinces, the religious con- 
nexion always threw a decisive advantage into the 
scale of the empire. A numerous and active party 
acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as the law- 
ful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne 
was deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of 
five hundred years. By the unanimous consent of 
the Iberians, the country was equally divided be- 
tween the rival princes; and Aspacuras, who owed 
his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was obliged to 
declare, that his regard for his children, who were 
detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only 
consideration which prevented him from openly 
renouncing the alliance of Persia. The emperor 
Valens, who respected the obligations of the treaty, 
and who was apprehensive of involving the East in 
a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious 
measures, to support the Roman party in the king- 
doms of Iberia and Armenia.* Twelve legions 
established the authority of Sauromaces on the 
banks of the Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected 
by the valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, 
under the command of count Trajan, and of Vado- 
mair, king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the 
confines of Armenia. But they were strictly en- 
joined not to commit the first hostilities, which 
might be understood as a breach of the treaty : and 

* According to Themistius, advanced to the Tigris, iii. 436. — 
quoted by St. Martin, he once M. 
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CHAP, such was the implicit obedience of the Roman 
. ■ general, that they retreated, with exemplary pa- 

tience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till they 
had clearly acquired a just title to an honourable 
and legitimate victory. Yet these appearances of 
war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious nego- 
tiation. The contending parties supported their 
claims by mutual reproaches of perfidy and ambi- 
tion ; and it should seem, that the original treaty 
was expressed in very obscure terms, since they 
were reduced to the necessity of making their in- 
conclusive appeal to the partial testimony of the 
generals of the two nations, who liad assisted at the 
negotiations.''’® The invasion of the Goths and 
Huns, which soon afterwards shook the foundations 
of the Roman empire, exposed the provinces of 
Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, 
and perhaps the infirmities, of the monarch, sug- 
gested new maxims of tianquillity and moderation. 
A.D. 380 . His death, which happened in the full maturity of 
a reign of seventy years, changed in a moment the 
court and councils of Persia ; and their attention 
was most probably engaged by domestic troubles, 
and the distant efforts of a Carmanian war.”^ The 

*36 Ammianus (xxvii. 12. xxix. 1. xxx. 1, 2.) has described the 
events, without the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene 
(Hist. Armen. 1. iii. c. 28. p. 26J. c. 31. p. 266. c.35. p. 271.) affords 
some additional facts ; but it is extremely difBcult to separate truth 
from fable. 

*37 Artaxerxes was the successor and brother (the cousin-german) of 
the great Sapor ; and the guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, 1. iv, 
p, 136. edit. Louvre.) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86. 161. 
The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassanian dynasty 
with erudition and diligence; but it is a preposterous arrangement 
to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into two distinct histories.* 

* On the war of Sapor with attention from Armenia, see St. 
the Bactrians, which diverted his M, iii. 387. — M. 
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remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in the en- chap. 
joyment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and , ^ ‘ . 

Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, though tacit, xhe treaty 
consent of both empires, to resume their doubtful ^ 
neutrality. In the first years of the reign of The- 
odosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constantino- 
ple, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the 
former reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of friend- 
ship, or even of respect, a splendid present of gems, 
of silk, and of Indian elephants.'^® 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East A^d^entures 
under the reign of Valens, the adventures of Para king of’ 
form one of the most striking and singular objects. 

The noble youth, by the persuasion of his mother 
Olympias, had escaped through the Persian host 
that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the pro- 
tection of the emperor of the East. By his timid 
councils, Para was alternately supported, and re- 
called, and restored, and betrayed. The hopes of 
the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pre- 
sence of their natural sovereign*, and the ministers 
of Valens were satisfied, that they preserved the 
integrity of the public faith, if their vassal was not 
suffered to assume the diadem and title of King. 

But they soon I’epented of their own rashness. 

They were confounded by the reproaches and 
threats of the Persian monarch. They found rea- 
son to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of 

138 Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22. and Orosius, 1. vii. c. 34. 

Ictumque turn foedus cst, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc (A. D. 

416.) tranquillissime fruitur. 


* On the reconquest of Armenia the Mamigonian. See St. M. iii, 
by Para, or rather by Mouschegh, 375. 383. — M. 
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CHAP. Para himself : who sacrificed, to the slightest sus- 
. picions, the lives of his most feithful servants j and 
held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with 
the assassin of his father and the enemy of his 
country. Under the specious pretence of consult- 
ing with the emperor on the subject of their com- 
mon interest, Para was persuaded to descend from 
the mountains of Armenia, where his party was in 
arms, and to trust his independence and safety to 
the discretion of a perfidious court. The king 
of Armenia, for such he appeared in his own eyes 
and in those of his nation, was received with due 
honours by the governors of the provinces through 
which he passed ; but when he arrived at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under various 
pretences ; his motions were watched with respect- 
ful vigilance, and he gradually discovered, that he 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para 
suppressed his indignation, dissembled his fears, 
and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted 
on horseback with three hundred of his faithful 
followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight to 
the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the 
suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, to dis- 
suade him from prosecuting his rash and dangerous 
design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could not be 
very alarming to a body of light cavalry j and upon 
the first cloud of arrows that was discharged into 
the air, they retreated with precipitation to the 
gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two 
days and two nights, Para and his Armenians 
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reached the banks of the Euphrates ; but the pas- chap. 
sage of the river, which they were obliged to swim*, . . 

was attended with some delay and some loss. The 
country was alarmed ; and the two roads, which 
were only separated by an interval of three miles, 
had been occupied by a thousand archers on horse- 
back, under the command of a count and a tribune. 

Para must have yielded to superior force, if the 
accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not re- 
vealed the danger and the means of escape. A 
dark and almost impervious path securely conveyed 
the Armenian troop through the thicket ; and Para 
had left behind him the count and the tribune, 
while they patiently expected his approach along 
the public highways. They returned to the Im- 
perial court to excuse their want of diligence or 
success ; and seriously alleged, that the king of 
Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had trans- 
formed himself and his followers, and passed before 
their eyes under a borrowed shape.t After his 
return to his native kingdom, Para still continued 
to profess himself the friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans ; but the Romans had injured him too deeply 
ever to forgive, and the secret sentence of his death 
was signed in the council of Valens. The execu- a.d. 374 . 
tion of the bloody deed was committed to the sub- 
tle prudence of count Trajan ; and he had the merit 
of insinuating himself into the confidence of the 
credulous prince, that he might find an opportunity 

* On planks floated by bladders, magician. His impious mother 

Pharandsem had devoted him to 

t It is curious enough that the the demons on his birth. St. M, 

Armenian historian, Faustus of iv. 23. — M, 

Byzantium, represents Para as a 
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V. The 
Danube. 
Conquests 
of Her- 
raanric. 


of stabbing him to the heart. Para was invited to 
a Roman banquet, which had been prepared with 
all the pomp and sensuality of the East : the hall 
resounded with cheerful music, and the company 
was already heated with wine ; when the count re- 
tired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the 
signal of the murder. A robust and desperate 
Barbarian instantly rushed on the king of Armenia : 
and though he bravely defended his life with the 
first weapon that chance offered to his hand, the 
table of the Imperial general was stained with the 
royal blood of a guest, and an ally. Such were the 
weak and wicked maxims of the Roman adminis- 
tration, that, to attain a doubtful object of political 
interest, the laws of nations, and the sacred rights 
of hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face 
of the world.'®* 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, 
the Romans secured their frontiers, and the Goths 
extended their dominions. The victories of the 
great Hermanric'^*, king of the Ostrogoths, and 
the most noble of the race of the Amali, have been 
compared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, 
to the exploits of Alexander : with this singular. 


130 See in Ammianus (xxx. 1.) the adventures of Para. Moses of 
Chorene calls him Tiridates ; and tells a lon^, and not improbable, story 
of his son Gnelus ; who afterwards made himself popular in Armenia, 
and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king (1. iii, c. 21, &c. p. 253, 
&c.). * 

GO The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric 
seems to be one of the valuable fragments which Jornandes (c. 28.), 
borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. 


# This note is a tissue of mis- was the father of Gnel, first hus- 
tfitkes. Tiridates and Para are two band of Pharandsem, the mother of 
totally difierent persons. Tiridates Para. St, Martin, iv. 27.— M. 
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and almost incredible, difference, that the martial chap. 

XXV 

spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being supported ■ 
by the vigour of youth, was displayed with glory 
and success in the extreme period of human life, 
between the age of fourscore and one hundred and 
ten years. The independent tribes were persuaded, 
or compelled, to acknowledge the king of the 
Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : 
the chiefs of the Visigoths, or I'liervingi, renounced 
the royal title, and assumed the more humble ap- 
pellation of Judges ; and, among those judges, 
Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus, were the most 
illustrious, by their personal merit, as well as by 
their vicinity to the Roman provinces. These do- 
mestic conquests, which increased the military 
power of Hermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. 

He invaded the adjacent countries of the North ; 
and twelve considerable nations, whose names and 
limits cannot be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms.'^' 

The Heruli, who inhabited the marshy lands near 
the lake Masotis, were renowned for their strength 
and agility ; and the assistance of their light infan- 
try was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in 
all the wars of the Barbarians. But the active 
spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the slow and 
steady perseverance of the Goths ; and, after a 
bloody action, in which the king was slain, the 

M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vi. p.311 — 

329.) investigates, with more industry than success, the nations sub- 
dued by the arms of Hermanric. He denies the existence of the 
Vasmobro7icaif on account of the immoderate length of their name. 

Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed 
the country of the Mcdiomatrici. 

VOL. IV. 
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CHAP, remains of that warlike tribe became an useful ac- 
. cession to the camp of Hermanric. He then 
marched against the Venedi ; unskilled in the use 
of arms, and formidable only by their numbers, 
which filled the wide extent of the plains of modern 
Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not in- 
ferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the 
decisive advantages of exercise and discipline. 
After the submission of the Venedi, the conqueror 
advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines 
of the .^stii''*^-, an ancient people, whose name is 
still preserved in the province of Esthonia. Those 
distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were sup- 
ported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by 
the trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar 
worship of the Mother of the Gods. But the scar- 
city of iron obliged the iEstian warriors to content 
themselves with wooden clubs ; and the reduction 
of that wealthy country is ascribed to the prudence, 
rather than to the arms, of Hermanric. His do- 
minions, which extended from the Danube to the 
Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent 
acquisitions, of the Goths; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia with the 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with the 
cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of 
the globe incapable of perpetuating and,adorning 
the glory of its heroes. The name of ifermanric 
is almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits are im- 
perfectly known ; and the Romans themselves ap- 

1^2 The! edition of Grotius (Jornandes, p. 64-2.) exhibits the name of 
JEstri, But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the Mstiif 
whose manners and situation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus 
(Germania, c. 45.). 
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peared unconscious of the progress of an aspiring chap. 
power, which threatened the liberty of the North, . 
and the peace of the empire.'''® 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attach- 
ment for the Imperial house of Constantine, of Gothic war. 
whose power and liberality they had received so 
many signal proofs. They respected the public 
peace : and if an hostile band sometimes presumed 
to pass the Roman limit, their irregular conduct 
was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of 
the Barbarian youth. Their contempt for two new 
and obscure princes, who had been raised to the 
throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths 
with bolder hopes ; and, while they agitated some 
design of marching their confederate force under 
the national standard'^, they were easily tempted 
to embrace the party of Procopius ; and to foment, 
by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the 
Romans. The public treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten thousand auxiliaries ; but the design 
was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visi- 
goths, that the army which passed the Danube 
amounted to the number of thirty thousand men.*'"’ 


H3 Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) observes, in general terms ; Ermenrichi 
. . . . nobilissiini Regis, et per multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis 
gentibiis formidati, &c. 

H4 Valens .... docetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Gothorum, 
ea tempesta^ intactam ideoqiie saevissimam, conspirantem in unum, ad 
pervadenda parari colliinitia Thraciariini, Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

> M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I’Europe, tom, vi. p. 332.) 
has curiously ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 
3000 of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zosimus, were only the first 
divisions of the Gothic army. * 


* M. St. Martin, iii. 246. denies that there is any authority for these 
numbers. — M. 

X ^ 
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XXV. 


They marched witli the proud confidence, that 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of the 
Homan empire ; and the provinces of Thrace 
groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, who 
displayed the insolence of masters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which 
gratified their appetites, retarded their progress ; 
and before the Goths could receive any certain in- 
telligence of the defeat and death of Procopius, 
they perceived, by tbe hostile state of the country, 
that the civil and military powers were resumed by 
his successful rival. A chain of posts and fortifica- 
tions, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the generals 
of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their 
retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. The 
fierceness of the Barbarians was tamed and sus- 
pended by hunger ; they indignantly threw down 
their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered 
them food and chains : the numerous captives were 
distributed in all the cities of the East j and the 
provincials, who were soon familiarised with their 
savage appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure 
their own strength with these formidable adversaries, 
whose name had so long been the object of their 
terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone 
could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and ex- 
asperated by this national calamity. His ambassa- 
dors loudly complained, at the court of Valens, of 
the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance, 
which had so long subsisted between the Romans 
and the Goths. They alleged, that they had ful- 
filled the duty of allies, by assisting the kinsman 
and successor of the emperor Julian j they required 
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the immediate restitution of the noble captives : chap. 

XXV 

and they urged a very singular claim, that the . ' . 

Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in hostile 
array, were entitled to the sacred character and 
privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but per- 
emptory, refusal of these extravagant demands, was 
signified to the Barbarians by Victor, master- 
general of the cavalry ; who expre.ssed, with force 
and dignity, the just complaints of the emperor of 
the East. The negotiation was interrupted ; and 
the manly exhortations of Valentinian encouraged 
his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty 
of the empire.'^' 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war Hostilities, 
are celebrated by a contemporary historian : but a 1)^367, 
the events scarcely deserve the attention of pos- 
terity, except as the preliminary steps of the ap- 
proaching decline and fall of the empire. Instead 
of leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to 
the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of 
Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths re- 
signed to the brave Athanaric the danger and glory 
of a defensive war, against an enemy, who wielded 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. 


The inarch, and subsequent negotiation, are described in the 
Fragments of Eunapius (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18. edit. Louvre.). The 
provincials, wlio afterwards became familiar with the Barbarians, found 
that their strength was more apparent than real. They were tall of 
stature ; but their legs were clumsy, and their shoulders were narrow. 

147 Valcns enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbitrio, 
anna conciissit in Gothos ratione jiista permotus. Ammianus (xxvii. 
4.) then proceeds to describe, not the country of the Goths, but the 
peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, which was not affected by 
the war. 

Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek sophist 
must have considered as one and the same war, the whole series of 
Gothic history till the victories and peace of Theodosius. 

X 3 
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CHAP. A bridge of boats was established upon the Danube ; 

, the presence of Valens animated his troops ; and 
his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to the ad- 
vice of Victor and Arintheus, his masters-general of 
the cavalry and infantry. The operations of the 
campaign were conducted by their skill and ex- 
perience ; but they found it impossible to drive the 
Visigoths from their strong posts in the mountains ; 
and the devastation of the plains obliged the Ro- 
mans themselves to repass the Danube on the ap- 
proach 'of winter. The incessant rains, which 
swelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor 
Valens, during the whole course of the ensuing 
summer, to his camp of Marcianopolis. The third 
year of the war was more favourable to the Ro- 
mans, and more pernicious to the Goths. The 
interruption of trade deprived the Barbarians of the 
objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life ; and the desolation of 
a very extensive tract of country threatened them 
with the horrors of famine. Athanaric was pro- 
voked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he 
lost, in the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered 
more bloody by the cruel precaution of the vic- 
torious generals, who had promised a large reward 
for the head of every Goth that was brought into 
the Imperial camp. The submission of the Bar- 
barians appeased the resentment of Valens and his 
council ; the emperor listened with satisfaction to 
the flattering and eloquent remonstrance of the 
senate of Constantinople, which assumed, for the 
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first time, a share in the public deliberations ; and 
the same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who had 
successfully directed the conduct of the war, were 
empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 
The freedom of trade, which the Goths had hitherto 
enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the Danube ; 
the rashness of their leaders was severely punished 
by the suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; 
and the exception, which was stipulated in favour 
of Athanaric alone, was more advantageous than 
honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths. Atha- 
naric, who, on this occasion, appeal's to have con- 
sulted his private interest, without expecting the 
orders of his sovereign, supported his own dignity, 
and that of his tribe, in the personal interview 
which was proposed by the ministers of Valens. 
He persisted in his declaration, that it was impos- 
sible for him, without incurring the guilt of per- 
jury, ever to set his foot on the territory of the 
empire ; and it is more than probable, that his re- 
gard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed by 
the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. 
The Danube, which separated the dominions 
of the two independent nations, was chosen for 
the scene of the conference. The emperor of 
the East, and the Judge of the Visigoths, accom- 
panied by an equal number of armed followers, 
advanced in their respective barges to the middle 
of the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, 
and the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in 
triumph to Constantinople ; and the Goths re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity about six years ; 
till they were violently impelled against the Roman 

X 4 
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CHAP, empire by an innumerable host of Scythians, who 
. . appeared to issue from the frozen regions of the 

North.'^^ 

War^of the The empei'or of the West, who had resigned to 
Sarmatians his brother the command of the Lower Danube, 
A.D. .374. j.g5jgj.ygj fQj. j^jg immediate care the defence of the 
Rhaetian and Illyrian provinces, which spread so 
many hundred miles along the greatest of the 
European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian 
was continually employed in adding new fortifica- 
tions to the security of the frontier : but the abuse 
of thi|||)olicy provoked the just resentment of the 
Barbimans. The Quadi cornjilained, that the 
ground for an intended fortress had been marked 
out on their territories ; and their complaints were^ 
urged with so much reason and moderation, that 
Equitius, master-general of Illyricum, consented to 
suspend the prosecution of the work, till he should 
be more clearly informed of the will of his sove- 
reign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and 
of advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly 
embraced by the inhuman Maximin, the pracfect, 
or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The passions of Valen- 
tinian were impatient of controul ; and he credu- 
lously listened to the assurances of his favourite, 
that if the government of Valeria, and the direction 
of the work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son 
Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be im- 

The Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxvii. 5.), Zosiinus 
(1. iv. p*211---‘214.), and Theniistiiis (Orat. x. p. 129 — 141.). The 
orator Themistius was sent from the senate of Constantinople to con- 
gratulate the victorious emperor ; and his servile eloquence compares 
Villens on the Danube, to Achilles in the Scamandcr. Jornandes 
forgets a war peculiar to the l^m-Goths, and ingloVious to the Gothic 
name (Mascou’s Hist, of the Germans, vii. 3.). 
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portuned with the audacious remonstrances of the 
Barbarians. The subjects of Rome, and the natives 
of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a 
young and worthless minister, who considered his 
rapid elevation as the proof and reward of his su- 
perior merit. He affected, however, to receive the 
modest apjilieation of Gabinius, king of tbe Quadi, 
with some attention and regard : but this artful 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and 
the credulous prince was persuaded to accept the 
pi’essing invitation of Marcellinus. I am at a loss 
how to vary the narrative of similar crin||j| j or 
how to relate, that, in the course of the same year, 
but in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable 
table of two Imperial generals was stained with 
the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly 
murdered by tbeir order, and in their presence. 
The fate of Gabinius, and of Tara, was the same ; 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was resented 
in a very different manner by the servile temper of 
the Armenians, and the free and daring spirit of 
the Germans. I'he Quadi were much declined 
from that formidable j)ower, which, in the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates of 
Rome. But they still possessed arms and courage ; 
their courage was animated by despair, and they 
obtained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry of 
their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the 
assassin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment 
when the bravest veterans had been drawn away, 
to suppress the revolt of Firmus ; and the whole 
])rovince was exposed, with a very feeble defence, 
to the rage of the exasperated Barbarians. They 


CHAP. 

XXV. 
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CHAP, invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest : un- 
XX.V 

. mercifully destroyed every object of plunder which 
they could not easily transport •, and either disre- 
garded, or demolished, the empty fortifications. 
The princess Constantia, the daughter of the em- 
peror Constantius, and the grand-daughter of the 
great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That 
royal maid, who liad innocently supported the re- 
volt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of 
the heir of the Western empire. She traversed the 
peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed 
train. Her person was saved from danger, and the 
republic from disgrace, by the active zeal of Mes- 
sala, governor of the provinces. As soon as he 
was informed that the village, where she stopped 
only to dine, was almost encompassed by the Bar- 
barians, he hastily placed her in his own chariot, 
and drove full speed till he reached the gates of 
Sirmium, which were at the distance of six-and- 
twenty miles. Even Sirmium might not have been 
secure, if the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently 
advanced during the general consternation of the 
magistrates and peojile. Their delay allowed Pro- 
bus, the Pra?torian praefect, sufficient time to re- 
cover his own spirits, and to revive the courage of 
the citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous 
efforts to repair and strengthen the decayed forti- 
fications ; and procured the seasonable and effectual 
assistance of a company of archers, to protect the 
capital of the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in 
their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, the 
indignant Barbarians turned their arms against the 
master-general of the frontier, to whom they un- 
justly attributed the murder of their king. Equitius 
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could bring into the field no more than two legions ; chap. 
but they Contained the veteran strength of the . 
Maesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with 
which they disputed the vain honours of rank and 
precedency, was the cause of their destruction j 
and, while they acted with separate forces and 
divided councils, they were surprised and slaugh- 
tered by the active vigour of the Sarmatian horse. 

The Lsuccess of this invasion provoked the emula- 
tion of the bordering tribes ; and the province of 
Maesia would infallibly have been lost, if young 
Theodosius, the duke, or military commander, of 
the frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat of the 
public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his 
illustrious father, and of his future greatness.’'’“ 

The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at xheexpe- 
Treves, was deeply affected by the calamities of 
Illyricum ; but the lateness of the season suspended 
the execution of his designs till the ensuing spring. 

He marched in person, with a considerable part of a.d. 375 . 
the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the Moselle : 
and to the suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, 
who met him on the way, he returned a doubtful 
answer, that, as soon as he reached the scene of 
action, he should examine, and pronounce. When 
he arrived at Sirmium, he gave audience to the 
deputies of the Illyrian provinces ; who loudly 
congratulated their own felicity under the auspi- 
cious government of Probus, his Praitorian prae- 
fect.'®* Valentinian, who was flattered by these 

>^’0 Ammianus (xxix. 6.) and Zosimus (1. iv. p. 219, 220.) carefully 
mark the origin and progress of the Quadic and 8amatian war. 

Ammianus (xxx.5.), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, 
with becoming asperity, the oppresive administration, of Petronius 
Probus. When Jerom translated, and continued, the Chronicle of 
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CHAP, demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, im- 
■ prudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic 
philosopher of intrepid sincerity whether he was 
freely sent by the wishes of the province? “ With 
“ tears and groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) by 
“ a reluctant people.” Tlie emperor paused : but 
the impunity of his ministers established the per- 
nicious maxim, that they might oppress his subjects, 
without injuring Iiis service. A strict inquiry into 
their conduct would have relieved the public dis- 
content. The severe condemnation of the murder 
of Gabinius, was the only nteasure which could 
restore the confidence of the Germans, and vindi- 
cate the honour of the Roman name. But the 
haughty monarch was incapable of the magnanimity 
which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot 
the provocation, remembered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Quadi with an 
insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. The extreme 
devastation, and promiscuous massacre, of a savage 
war, were justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and 
perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity 
of retaliation ; and such was the discipline of the 


Eusebius (A.D. 380. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 53. 
62G.), he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his 
country, in the following words ; “ Probus P. P. Illyrici inquissimis 
“ tributorum cxactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Bar- 
“ baris vastarentur,crfl«^.” (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animadvers 
p. 259.) The Saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friend- 
ship with the widow of Probus ; and the name of count Equitius, 
with less propriety, but without much injustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

G’i Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198.) represents his friend Iphicles as a man 
of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy, [by 
adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

i Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerora, who exaggerates the misfortune of 
Valentinian, refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. Genitali 
vastato solo, et inuUam patriam derclinquens (tom. i. p. 26.). 
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Homans, and the consternation of the enemy, that 
Valentinlan repassed the Danube without the loss . 
of a single man. As he had resolved to complete 
the destruction of the Quadi by a second campaign, 
he fixed his winter-ipiarters at Bregetio, on the 
Danube, near the Hungarian city of Presburg. 

While the operations of war were suspended by 
the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their 
conqueror ; and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the Imperial council. They approached the throne 
with bended bodies, and dejected countenances ; 
and, without daring to complain of the murder of 
their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that 
the late invasion was the crime of some irregular 
robbers, which the public council of the nation 
condemned and abhorred. The answer of the em- 
peror left them but little to hope from his clemency 
or compassion. He reviled, in the most intem- 
perate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. — His eyes, his voice, his colour, 
his gestures, expressed the violence of his ungo- 
verned fury : and while his whole frame was agi- 
tated with convulsive passion, a large blood-vessel 
suddenly burst in his body j and Valentinian fell 
speechless into the arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation 
from the crowd : but, in a few minutes, the em- 
peror of the West expired in an agony of pain, and death, 
retaining his senses till the last; and struggling, unilnl*"' 
without success, to declare his intentions to the 
generals and ministers, who surrounded the royal a . d . 375. 
couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of 
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CHAP, age ; and he wanted only one hundred days to ac- 
. ' ■ coinplish the twelve years of his reign. 

The em- The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested 
^raiTan, by ail ecclesiastical historian.''*’’ “ The empress 
“ Scvera (I relate the fable) admitted into her fami- 
“ liar society the lovely Justina, the daughter of an 
“ Italian governor ; her admiration of those naked 
“ charms, which she had often seen in the bath, 
“ was expressed with such lavish and imprudent 
“ praise, that the emperor was tempted to introduce 
“ a second wife into his bed ; and his public edict 
“ extended to all the subjects of the empire, the 
“ same domestic privilege, which he had assumed 
“ for himself.” But we may be assured, from the 
evidence of reason, as well as history, that the two 
marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, and with 
Justina, were .successively contracted ; and that he 
used the ancient permission of divorce, which was 
still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned 
by the church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, 
who seemed to unite every claim which could en- 
title him to the undoubted .succession of the West- 
ern empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch, 
whose glorious reign had confirmed the free and 
honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before 
he had attained the ninth year of his age, the royal 


b’i i See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6.), Zosimus 
(1. iv. p. 221.), Victor (in Epitom.), Socrates (1. iv. c. 31.), and Jerom 
(in Chron; p. 187. and tom. i. p. 2(i. ad Heliodor.). There is much 
variety of circumstances among them ; and Aiiimiaims is so eloquent, 
that he writes nonsense. 

Socrates (1. iv. c. 31.) is the only original witness of this foolish 
story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it 
scarcely deserved the formal and elaborate dissertation of M. Bonamy 
(Mem. de TAcademie, tom. xxx. p. 394r— 405.). Yet I would jpreserve 
the natural circumstance of the bath ; instead of following Zosimus, 
who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Magnentius. 
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youth received from the Jiands of his indulgent 
father the purple robe and diadem, with the title of ^ 
Augustus : the election was solemnly ratified by 
the consent and applause of the armies of Gaul ; 
and the name of Gratian was added to the names 
of Valentinian and Valens, in all the legal transac- 
tions of the Roman government. By his marriage 
with the grand-daughter of Constantine, the son of 
Valratinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family ; which, in a series of three Imperial 
generations, were sanctified by time, religion, and 
the reverence of the people. At the death of his 
father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth year 
of his age ; and his virtues already justified the 
favourable opinion of the army and people. But 
Gratian resided, without apprehension, in the pa- 
lace of Treves ; whilst, at the distance of many 
hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly expired in the 
camp of Bregetio. The passions, which had been 
so long suppressed by the presence of a master, 
immediately revived in the Imperial council j and 
the ambitious design of reigning in the name of an 
infant, was artfully executed by Mellobaudes and 
Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the 
Illyrian and Italian bands. They contrived the 
most honourable pretences to remove the popular 
leaders, and the troops of Gaul, who might have 
asserted the claims of the lawful successor : they 
suggested the necessity of extinguishing the hopes 
of foreign and domestic enemies, by a bold and 
decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from 

Aramianus (xxvii. 6.) describes the form of this military election, 
and augmt investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, 
or even informed, the senate of Rome. 
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CHAP. Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear in the 
. camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. On 
the-sixtli day after the death of Valentinian, the 
infant prince of the same name, who was only four 
years old, was shown, in the arms of his mother, to 
the lemons ; and solemnly invested, by military 
acclamation, with tlie titles and ensigns of supreme 
power. The impending dangers of a civil war were 
seasonably prevented by the wise and moderate 
conduct of the emperor Gratian. He cheerfully 
accepted the choice of the army ; declared, that he 
should always consider the son of Justina as a 
brother, not as a rival ; and advised the empress, 
with her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at 
Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy ; 
while he assumed the more arduous command of 
the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled 
his resentment till he could safely punish, or disgrace, 
the authors of the conspiracy ; and though he uni- 
formly behaved with tenderness and regard to his 
infant colleague, he gradually confounded, in the 
administration of the Western empire, the office of a 
guardian with the authority of a sovereign. The 
government of the Homan world was exercised in 
the united names of Valens and his two nephews ; 
but the feeble emperor of the East, who succeeded 
4;o the rank of his elder brother, nevef^ obtained any 
weight or influence in the councils of the West.'**^ 

1^7 Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 222, 223. Tillemont 
proved (Hist, des Empereurs, tom.v. p,707 — 709.), that Gratian 
reigned in Italy, Africa, and lllyricum. I have endeavoured to express 
his authority over his brother’s domini^, as he used it, in an ambiguous 
style. ‘W 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Manners of the Pastoral Nations. — Progress of the Huns^ 
frotn China, to Purope. — Flight of the Goths. — They 
pass the Danube. — Gothic War. — Defiat and Death of 
Vale ns . — Gratian invests Fheodosias ivith the Fastern 
Fmpire. — His Character and Success. — Peace and Set- 
ilement of the Goths. 


In the second year of the reicn of Valentinian and tHAP. 
Valcns, on tlie morning of the twenty-first day of , ^ 

July, the greatest jiart of tlie Roman world was Earth- 
shaken by a violent and destructive earthquake. 

The impression was communicated to tlie waters ; 
the shores of the Mediterranean were leTt dry, by 
the sudden retreat of the sea ; great quantities of 
fish were caught w ith the hand ; large vessels were 
stranded on the mud; and a curious spectator^ 
amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplat- 
ing the various appearance of vallies and mountains, 
which had never, since the formation of the globe, 
been exposed to the sun. Rut the tide soon re- 
turned, with the weight of an immense and irresis- 
tible deluge, vj^hich was severely felt on the coasts ^ 
of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt : " 
large boats were transported, and lodged on the 
roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles 


^ Such is the bad taste of Amraianus (xxvi. 10.), that it is not easy 
to distinguish his facts from his il||^aphors. Yet he positively affirms, 
that he saw the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secundum lapidem, at 
Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

VOL. IV. , Y 
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from the shore ; the people, with their habitations, 
were swept away by the waters ; and the city of 
Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day, 
on which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives 
in the inundation. This calamity, the report of 
which was magnified from one province to another, 
astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome j and 
tl^ir affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent 
of a momentary evil. They recollected the pre- 
ceding earthquakes, which had subverted the cities 
of Palestine and Bithynia : they considered these 
alarming strokes as the prelude only of still more 
dreadful calamities, and their fearful vanity was dis- 
posed to confound the symptoms of a declining 
empire, and a sinking world.^ It was the fashion 
of the times, to attribute every remarkable event 
to the particular will of the Deity ; the alterations 
of nature were connected, by an invisible chain, 
with the moral and metaphysical opinions of the 
human mind ; and the most sagacious divines coidd 
distinguish, according to the colour of their re- 
spective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy 
tended to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge 
was the inevitable consequence of the progress of 
sin and error. Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the 
^Mstorian may content himself witlj||gi observation, 

2 The earthquakes and inundations are variously described by 
Libanius (Orat. de ulciiscenda Juliani nece, c. x, in Fabricius, Bibl* 
Graec. tom. vii. p. 158. with a learned note oF Oleariiis), Zosimus 
(1. iv. p. 221.), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 2.), Cedrenus (p. 310. 314.), and 
Jerom (in Chron. p. 186. and tom. i. p. 250. in Vit. Hilarion.), 
Epidaunis must have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent citi- 
zens placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk on the beach. He 
made the sign of the cross : the mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and 
retuftied^ 
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which seems to be justified by experience, that man CHap. 
has much more to fear from the passions of his . 
fellow-creatures, than from the convulsions of the 
elements.* Idie mischievous effects of an earth- 
quake, or deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption of a 
volcano, bear a very inconsiderable proportion to 
the ordinary calamities of war, as they are now 
moderated by the prudence or humanity olN:he 
princes of Europe, who amuse their own leisure, 
and exercise the courage of their subjects, in the 
practice of the military art. But the laws and 
manners of modern nations protect the safety and 
freedom of the vanquished soldier ; and the peace, 
ful citizen has seldom reason to complain, that his 
life, or even his fortune, is exposed to the rage of 
war. In the disastrous period of the fall of the 
Roman empire, which may justly be dated from 
the reign of Valens, the happiness and security of 
each individual were personally attacked ; and the 
arts and labours of ages were rudely defaced by the 
Barbarians of Scythia and Germany. The invasion The Huns 
of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of the ad? 3*7'& 
West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less 
than forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
and opened a way, by the success of their arms, 
to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, more savage, 
than themseliiK. The original principle of motiofS^jir 
was concealed in the remote countries of the North ; 
and the curious observation of the pastoral life of 


3 Dicaearchus, the Peripatetic, composed a formal treatise, to prove 
this obvious truth ; which is not the most honourable to the human 
species (Cicero, de Officii s, ii. 5.). 

y 2 
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The pasto- 
ral manners 


f the 


cythians, 
or 'I'artars. 


the Scythians ^ oi* Tartars®, will illustrate the latent 
cause of these destructive emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civilized 
nations of the globe, may be ascribed to the use, 
and the abuse, of reason ; which so variously shapes, 
and so artificially composes, the manners and 
opinions of an European, or a Chinese. But the 
operation of instinct is more sure and simple than 
that of reason : it is mucli easier to ascertain the 


appetites of ii quadruped, than the speculations of 
a philosopher ; and the savage tribes of mankind, as 
they approach nearer to the condition of animals, 
preserve a stronger rc.semblance to themselves and 
to each other. The uniform stahility of their man- 
ners is the natural consequence of the imperfection 
of their faculties. Ueduced to a similar situation, 
their wants, their desires, their enjoyments, still 
continue the same ; and the influence of food or 


climate, which, in a more improved state of society, 
is suspended, or subdued, by so many moral causes, 
most powerfully contributes to form, and to main- 


'1 The original 8cythian.s of Herod otii.s (1. iv. c. 47 — .77.99 — 101.) 
were confined by the Danube and the Pains jMa'otis, within a .square 
of ^JOOO stadia (400 Koinan miles.) See D’Anville (M^m. de I’Acade- 
inie, tom. XXXV. p. 57.‘i — 591.). Diodoi us yiculns (tom. i. 1. ii p 155. 
edit. \Vesselin<i) has marked the gradual progress of the name and 
nation. 

•’ The Tatars or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at 
length the subjects, of the Moguls.* In the victorious armichs of 
Zingis Khan, ami his successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard; 
and the name, which first reached the cars of ibreigners, w as applied to 
the whole nation (Freret, in the Hist, dc I’Academie, tom.xviii. p. GO.). 
In speaking of all, or any, of the northern shepherds of Europe, or 
Asia, I indifferently use the appellations of Sei/thiansy or Tartars. 


* The Moguls (Mongols) ac- of the Tatar nation. Tableaux 
cording to M. Klaproth are a tribe Hist, de 1’ Asie. p* 154. — M. 
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tain, the national character of Barbarians. In every chap. 
age, the immense plains of Scythia, or Tartary, , ^ ^ ' 
have been inhabited by v^agrant tribes of hunters 
and shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate 
the earth, and whose restless spirit disdains the con- 
finement of a sedentary life. In every age, the 
Scythians, and Tartars, have been renowned for 
their invincible courage, and rapid conquests. The 
thrones of Asia Iiave been repeatedly overturned 
by the sheplicrds of the North ; and tlieir arms 
have spread terror and devastation over the most 
fertile and warlike countries of Europe.^’ On this 
occasion, as well as on many others, tlie sober his- 
torian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision ; 
and is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess, 
that the ])astoral manners, which have been adorned 
with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, 
are much better aclajited to the fierce and cruel 
habits of a military life. To illustrate this observ- 
ation, I shall now proceed to consider a nation of 
shepherds and ol‘ warriors, in the three important 
articles of, I. Their diet; II. Their liabitations ; 
and, III. Their exercises. The narratives of anti- 
quity are justified by the exjierience of modern 
times'; and the banks of the Borysthenes, of the 

0 Tm[ienmii Anhn ter qux'siverc : ipsi perpetuo ab alieno imperio, 
aut intucri, aiit iiivicti, man^ere. SiucL* th-j time of Justin (ii. 2.), they 
have multiplied this account Vtdcairc, in a few words (tom. x. p.(j4. 

Hist. Generale, c. Idh.), has ahridited the Tartar conquests. 

Oft o’er the tremhlin^ nations from afar. 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war.* 

7 The fourth hook of Herodotus affords a curious, tliounh imperfect, 
portrait of the Scythians. Among the moderns, who describe the uni- 
form scene, the Khan of Khowaresin, Ahulghazi Bahadur, expresses 

* Gray. — M. 

y 3 
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Diet. 


Volga, or of the Selinga, will indifferently present 
the same uniform spectacle of similar and native 
manners.® 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes 
the ordinary and wholesome food of a civilised peo- 
ple, can be obtained only by the patient toil of the 
husbandman. Some of the happy savages, who 
dwell between the tropics, are plentifully nourished 
by the liberality of nature ; but in the climates of 
the North, a nation of shepherds is reduced to their 
flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners of the 
medical art will determine (if they are able to de- 
termine) how far the temper of the human mind 
may be affected by the use of animal, or of vege- 
table, food ; and whether the common association 
of carnivorous and cruel, deserves to be considered 
in any other light than that of an innocent, perhaps 
a salutary, prejudice of humanity/'' Yet if it be 

his native feelings ; and his Genealogical History of the Tatars has 
been copiously illustrated by the French and English editors, Carpin^ 
Ascelin, and Kubruqiiis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. vii.), represent 
the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have added 
Gerbillon, and the other jesuits (Description de la Chine, jiar du Halde, 
tom. iv.), who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tartary ; and that 
honest and intelligent traveller. Bell, of Antermony (two volumes in 
4to. Glasgow, 1703.).* 

s The Uzbecks are the most altered from their primitive manners ; 
I. by the profession of the Mahometan religion; and, by the pos- 
session of the cities and harvests of the great Bucharia. 

II est certain que Ics grands inangeurs de viande sont en general 
cruels et feroces plus que les autres homines. Cette observation est 
de tons les lieiix, et de tous Ics terns : la barbaric Angloise est connue, 
&c. Emile de Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we may think of 
the general observation, wc shall not easily allow the truth of his ex- 
ample. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic 
lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by exciting our sensibility. 


* Of the various works pub- and Dissertations of Pallas ; and 
lished since the time of Gibbon, above all, the very curious work of 
which throw light on the Nomadic Bergman, Nomadische Streifer- 
population of Central Asia, may be eyen. Riga, 1805. — M. 
particularly remarked the Travels 
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true, that the sentiment of compassion is imper- chap. 
ceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of . 
domestic cruelty, we may observe, that the horrid 
objects which are disguised by the arts of European 
refinement, are exhibited in their naked and most 
disgusting simplicity, in the tent of a Tartarian 
shepherd. The ox, or the sheep, are slaughtered 
by the same hand from which they were accustomed 
to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limlis 
arc served, with very little preparation, on the table 
of their unfeeling murderer. In the military pro- 
fession, and especially in tiie conduct of a numerous 
army, the exclusive use of animal food appears to 
be productive of tlie most solid advantages. Corn 
is a bulky and perishable commodity ; and the large 
magazines, which are indispensably necessary for 
the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly trans- 
ported by the labour of men or hoi'ses. But the 
flocks and herds, which accompany the march of 
the Tartars, afford a sure and increasing supply of 
flesh and milk : in the far greater part of the un- 
cultivated waste, the vegetation of the grass is 
quick and luxuriant ; and thei'e are few places so 
extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of the North 
cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is 
multiplied and prolonged, by the utidistinguishing 
appetite, and patient abstinence, of the Tartars. 

They indifferently feed on the flesh of those animals 
that have been killed for the table, or have died of 
disease. Horse-flesh, which in every age and 
country has been proscribed by the civilised nations 
of Europe and Asia, they devour with peculiar 
greediness : and this singular taste facilitates the 

V 4 
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success of their military operations. The active 
cavalry of Scythia is always Ibliowed, in their most 
distant and rajiid incursions, by an adequate num- 
ber of spare horses, who may be occasionally used, 
either to redouble the speed, or to satisly the hun- 
ger, of the Barbarians. Many are the resources of 
courage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter 
the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve the 
flesh, either smoked, or dried in the sun. On the 
sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of little balls 
of cheese, or rather of hard curd, which they oc- 
casionally dissolve in water ; and this unsubstantial 
diet will supj)ort, for many days, the life, and even 
the spirits, of the patient warrior. But this extra- 
ordinary abstinence, which the Stoic would approve, 
and the hermit might envy, is commonly succeeded 
by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a hapjii'er climate are the most grateful 
present, or the most valuable commodity, that can 
be offered to the Tartars ; and the only examjile of 
their industry seems to consist in the art of extract- 
ing from mare’s milk a fermented liquor, which 
possesses a very strong power of intoxication. Like 
the animals of prey, the savages, both of the old 
and new world, experience the alternate vicissitudes 
of famine and plenty ; and their stomach is inured 
to sustain, without mucli inconvenience, the oppo- 
site extremes of hunger and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, 
a people of soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed 
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over the face of an extensive and cultivated coun- 
try ; and some time must elapse before the warlike 
youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under 
tlie same standard, either to defend their own 
confines, or to invade the territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The progress of manufactures and com- 
merce insensibly collects a large multitude within 
the walls of a city : but these citizens are no longer 
soldiers ; and tlie arts which adorn and improve 
t!ie state of civil society, corrupt the habits of the 
military life. The pastoral manners of the Scy- 
thians seem to unite the different advantages of 
simplicity and refinement. The individuals of the 
same tribe are constantly assembled, but they are 
assembled in a camp; and the native spirit of these 
dauntless shepherds is animated by mutual support 
and emulation. The houses of the Tartars are no 
more than small tents, of an oval form, which afford 
a cold and dirty habitation, for the promiscuous 
youth of both sexes. The palaces of the rich 
consist of wooden huts, of such a size that they may 
be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and di'awn 
by a team perha})s of twenty or thirty oxen. The 
flocks and lierds, after grazing all day in the adja- 
cent pastures, retire, on the approach of night, 
within the protection of tlie camp. The necessity 
of preventing the most mischievous confusion, in 
such a perpetual concourse of men and animals, 
must gradually introduce, in the distribution, the 
order, and the guard, of the encampment, tlie rudi- 
ments of the military art. As soon as the forage 
of a certain district is consumed, the tribe, or 
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rather army, of shepherds, makes a regular march 
to some fresh pastures ; and thus acquires, in the 
ordinary occupations of the pastoral life, the pi'acti- 
cal knowledge of one of the most important and 
difficult operations of war. The choice of stations 
is regulated by the difference of the seasons : in 
the summer, the Tartars advance towards the North, 
and pitch their tents on the hanks of a river, or, at 
least, in the neiglibourliood of a running stream. 
But in the winter tiiey return to the Soutli, and 
shelter their camp, behind some convenient emi- 
nence, against the winds, which are chilled in their 
passage over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. 
Tliese manners are admirably adapted to diffuse, 
among the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigra- 
tion and conquest. The connection between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture, 
that it may be broken by the slightest accident. 
The camp, and not the soil, is the native country 
of the genuine I'artar. Within the precincts of 
that camp, his family, his companions, his property, 
are always included ; and, in the most distant 
marches, he is still surrounded by the objects which 
are dear, or valuable, or familiar in his eyes. The 
thirst of rapine, the fear, or the resentment of 
injury, the impatience of servitude, have, in every 
age, been sufficient causes to urge the tribes of 
Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown 
countries, where they might hope to find a more 
plentiful subsistence, or a less formidable enemy. 
The revolutions of the North have frequently de- 
termined the fate of the South ; and in the conflict 
of hostile nations, the victor and the vanquished 
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have alternately drove, and been driven, from the chap. 
confines of China to those of Germany.'® These v \ 
great emigrations, which have been sometimes 
executed with almost incredible diligence, were 
rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the 
climate. It is well known, that the cold of Tar- 
tary is much more severe than in the midst of the 
temperate zone might reasonably be expected ; this 
uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of 
the plains, which rise, especially towards the East, 
more than half a mile above the level of the sea ; 
and to the quantity of saltpetre, with which the soil 
is deeply impregnated." In the winter season, the 
broad and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters 
into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are 
strongly frozen ; the fields are covered with a bed 
of snow ; and the fugitive, or victorious, tribes may 
securely traverse, with their families, their waggons, 
and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface of an 
immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the labours Exercise*, 
of agriculture and manufactures, is undoubtedly a 
life of idleness ; and as the most honourable shep- 
herds of the Tartar race devolve on their captives 
the domestic management of the cattle, their own 


These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de Guignes 

S listoire dcs Huns, tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
e Chinese language ; who has thus laid open new and important 
scenes in the history of mankind. 

A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the 
great wall, was found by the missionaries to be three thousand geo- 
metrical paces above the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has used, 
and abused, the relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions of Asia 
from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weakness and 
strength, touch each other without any temperate zone (Esprit des 
Loix, 1. xvii. c. 3.). 
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CHAP, leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and as- 
, siduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being 
devoted to tlie soft enjoyments of love and har- 
mony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguin- 
ary exercise of the chace. The plains of Tartary 
are filled with a strong and serviceable breed of 
horses, which are easily trained for the purposes of 
war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have 
been celebrated as bold and skilful riders ; and 
constant practice had seated them so firmly on 
horseback, that they were supposed by strangers to 
perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to cat, to 
drink, and even to sleep, without dismounting from 
their steeds. They excel in the dexterous manage- 
ment of the lance ; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous arm ; and the weighty arrow is 
directed to its object with unerring aim, and irre- 
sistible force. These arrows are often pointed 
against the harmless animals of the desert, which 
increase and multiply in the absence of their most 
formidable enemy ; the hare, the goat, the roebuck, 
the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the antelope. 
The tigour and patience both of the men and 
horses are continually exercised by the fatigues of 
the chace ; and the jdentiful sup])ly of game con- 
tributes to the subsistence, and even luxury, of a 
Tartar camp. But the exploits of the hunters of 
Scythia are not confined to the destruction of timid 
or innoxious beasts ; they boldly encounter the 
angry wild-boar, when he turns against his pursuers, 
excite the sluggish courage of the bear, and pro- 
voke the fury of the tiger, as he slumbers in the 
thicket. Where there is danger, there may be 
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glory : and tlie mode of hunting, which opens the 
fairest field to the exertions of valour, may justly 
be considered as the image, and as the school, of 
war. The general hunting matches, the pride and 
delight of the Tartar princes, compose an instructive 
exercise for their numerous cavalry. A circle is 
drawn, of many miles in circumference, to en- 
compass the game of an extensive district ; and 
the trooj)s that form the circle regularly advance 
towards a common cctitre ; where the captive 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned 
to the darts of the hunters. In this march, which 
freciuently continues many days, the cavalry are 
obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and 
to wind through the vallies, without interrupting 
the prescribed order of their gradual jirogress. 
They acquire the habit of directing their eye, and 
their stcjis, to a remote object ; of preserving their 
intervals ; of suspending or accelerating, their 
pace, according to the motions of the troops on 
their right and left ; and of watching and repeating 
the signals of their leaders. Their leaders study, 
in this practical school, the most important lesson 
of the military art ; the jirompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To 
employ against a human enemy the same patience 
and valour, the same skill and discijdine, is the 
only alteration which is required in real war and 
the amusements of the chace serve as a prelude 
to the conquest of an empire.' ’ 


Petit tie la (h'oi.x (Vic tic Gengiscan, 1 . iii. c. 7.) represents the 
full glory and extent of the Mogul chace. The Jesuits Gerbillon and 
Verbiest followed the emperor Khan)hi when he bunted in Tartary 
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CHAP, The political society of the ancient Germans 
has the appearance of a voluntary alliance of inde- 
Govern. pendent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, distin- 
ment. guimcd by the modern appellation of Hords, 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family ; which, in the^ course of successive gener- 
ations, has been propagated from the same ori- 
ginal stock. The meanest, and most ignorant, 
of the Tartars, preserve, with conscious pride, the 
inestimable treasure of their genealogy ; and what- 
ever distinctions of rank may have been introduced, 
by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, 
they mutually respect themselves, and each other, 
as the descendants of the first founder of the 
tribe. The custom, which still prevails, of adopt- 
ing the bravest and most faithful of the captives, 
may countenance the very probable suspicion, that 
this extensive consanguinity is, in a great measure, 
legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice, 
which has obtained the sanction of time and 
opinion, produces the effects of truth ; the haughty 
Barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary obe- 
dieiice to the head of their blood j and their chief, 
or mursa, as the representative of their great 
father, exercises the authority of a judge, in peace, 
and of a leader, in war. In the original state of 
the pastoral world, each of the mursas (if we may 
continue to use a modern appellation) acted as the 


(Duhalde, description de la Chine, tom. iv, p. 81. 290, &c. folio edit.)< 
His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline with the 
laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de Monkden, p. 273— 
285.), as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed as a sporta- 
man* 
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independent chief of a large and separate family ; 
and the limits of their peculiar territories were , 
gradually fixed, by superior force, or mutual con- 
sent. But the constant operation of various f|fid 
permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
Hords into national communities, under the com- 
mand of a supreme head. The weak were desirous 
of support, and the strong were ambitious of domi- 
nion ; the power, which is the result of union, 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the 
adjacent tribes ; and, as the vanquished were freely 
admitted to share the advantages of victory, the 
most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves 
and their followers under the formidable standard 
of a confederate nation. The most successful of 
the Tartar princes assumed the military command, 
to which he was entitled by the superiority, either 
of merit, or of power. He was raised to the throne 
by the acclamations of his equals j and the title of 
Kkan expresses, in the language of the North of 
Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity. The 
right of hereditary succession was long confined to 
the blood of the founder of the monarchy ; an^d at 
this moment all the Khans, who reign from Crifaea 
to the wall of China, are the lineal descendants of 
the renowned Zingis.'^ But, as it is the indispens- 
able duty of a Tartar sovereign to lead his warlike 
subjects into the field, the claims of an infant are 

See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the Tar- 
tars ; and the list of the Khans, at the end of the life of Gengis, 
or Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or Tamerlane, one of his subjects, 
a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal a[)pellation of Khan ; and 
the conqueror of Asi^ contented himself with the title of Emir, or 
Sultan, Abulghazi, part. V. c. 4. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^que Orientale, 
p. 878. 
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often disregarded; and some royal kinsman, dis- 
tinguished by his age and valour, is entrusted with 
the sword and sceptre of his predecessor. Two 
distinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribes, 
to support the dignity of their national monarch, 
and of their peculiar* chief ; and each of those 
contributions amounts to the tythe, both of their 
property, and of tlieir spoil, A Tartar sovereign 
enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of liis people ; 
and as his own domestic riches of flocks and herds 
increase in a much larger proportion, he is able 
plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his 
court, to reward the most deserving, or the most 
favoured, of his followers, and to obtain, from the 
gentle influence of corruption, the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stern mandates 
of authority. The manners” of his subjects, accus- 
tomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, might 
excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of tyranny, 
as would excite the horror of a civilised people ; 
but the power of a de.spot has never been acknow- 
ledged in the deserts of Scythia. The immediate 
jurisdiction of the Khan is confined within the 
limits of his own tribe ; and the exercise of his 
royal prerogative has been moderated by the an- 
cient institution of a national council. The Cor- 
oultai’^ or Diet, of the Tartars, was regularly held 
in the spring and autumn, in the midst of a plain ; 
where the princes of the reigning family, and the 


1*^ See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de Gui^nes, tom. ii, p. 26.), 
and a curious description of those of Zingis, (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. i. 
c. 6. 1. c. 11.). feuch avssemblies are frequently mentioned in the 
Persian history of Timur ; tliough they served only to countenance the 
resolutions of their master. # 
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mursas of the respective tribes, may conveniently chap. 
assemble on horseback, with their martial and , • ' . 

numerous trains and the ambitious monarch, who 
reviewed the strength, must consul^ the inclination, 
of an armed people. The rudiments of a feudal 
government may be discovered in the constitution 
of the Scythian or Tartar nations ; but the per- 
petual conflict of those hostile nations has sometimes 
terminated in the establishment of a powerful and 
despotic empire. The victor, enriched by the 
tribute, and fortified by the arms, of dependent 
kings, has spread his conquests over Europe or 
Asia : the successful shepherds of the North have 
submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and 
of cities ; and the introduction of luxury, after 
destroying the freedom of the people, has under- 
mined the foundations of the throne.'* ^ 

The memory of past events cannot long be pre- situation 
served, in the frequent and remote emigrations of of'scyihi'a, 
illiterate Barbarians. The modern Tartars are igno- ” 
rant of the conquests of their ancestors ; and our 
knowledge of the history of the Scythians is derived 
from their intercourse with the learned and civil- 
ised nations of the South, the Greeks, the Persians, 

Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not existed, 
between the liberty of the Arabs, and the slavery of the Tar- 
tars (Esprit des Loix, l.xvii. c. 5. 1. xviii, c. 19, &c.). 

Abulghasi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical His- 
tory, relates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars 
concerning the times which preceded the reign of Zingis.* 


♦ The differences between the tars, have received some, and still, 
various pastoral tribes and nations perhaps, may receive more,^ light 
comprehended by the ancients from the comparison of their dia- 
under the vague name of Scythians, lects and languages by modern 
and by Gibbon undeHliat of Tar- scholars. — M. 

VOL. IV. 
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and the Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the 
Euxine, and planted their colonies along the sea- 
coast, made the gradual and imperfect discovery of 
Scythia ; froni. the Danube, and the confines of 
Thrace, as far^as the frozen Ma^otis, the seat of 
eternal winter, and Mount Caucasus, which, in the 
language of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with 
simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life'^: 
they entertained a more rational apprehension of 
the strength and numbers of the warlike Barba- 
rians'*, who contemptuously baffled the immense 
armament of Darius, the son of Hystaspes.'" The 
Persian monarchs had extended their western con- 
quests to the banks of the Danube, and the limits 
of European Scythia. The eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythians of Asia j 
the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct 
their course towards the Caspian Sea. The long 
and memorable quarrel of Iran and Touran is still 
the theme of history or romance ; the famous, per- 
haps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, 
Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalised, in the de- 
fence of their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
North ; and the invincible spirit of the same Bar- 

•7 In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes 
from the bloody fields of Troy, to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. 
He would not, by changing the prospect, behold a more peaceful or 
innocent scene. 

Thucydides, 1. ii. c. 97. 

See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into 
the Moldavian desert, between the Danube and the Nicster, the king 
of the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows ; a 
tremendous allegory I 

w These wars and heroes may be found under their respective iiileif 
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arms of Cyrus and Alexander.’^^ In the eyes of the , 
Greeks and Persians, the real geography of Scythia 
was bounded, on the I^ast, by ^e mountains of 
Imaus, or Caf; and their distant^rospect of the 
extreme and inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded 
by ignorance, or perplexed by fiction. But those 
inaccessible regions are the ancient residence of a 
powerful and civilised nation^", which ascends, by 


in the Bibliotlieqiie Orientale of D’llerbelot. They have been cele- 
brated in an epic [)oern of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi*, 
the Homer of Persia. See the history of Nadir Shah, p. 145. 165. 
The public must lament, that Mr. Jones has suspended the pursuit of 
Oriental learninir.'j' 

The Caspian sea, with its rivers, and adjacent tribes, are labo- 
riously illustrated in the Exameu Critique des Historiens d^ Alexandre, 
which compares the true ^eo^^aphy, and the errors produced by the 
vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the 
North-west of China, in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under 
the two first dynasties, the principal town was still a moveable camp ; 
the villages were thinly scattered ; more land was employed in pasture 
than in tillage ; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear the 
country from wild beasts ; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a desert; 
and the Southern provinces were peopled with Intlian savages. The 
dynasty of the na)i (before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual 
form and extent. 


* Ferdusi is yet imperfectly 
known to European readers. An 
abstract of the whole poem has 
been published by Goerres in Ger- 
man, under the title “ das Ilelden- 
biich des Iran.” In English, an 
abstract, with poetical translations, 
by Mr. Atkinson, has appeared, 
under the auspices of the Oriental 
F'und. But to translate a poet a 
man must be a poet. The best 
account of the poem is in an 
article by Von Hammer in the 
Vienna Jahrbiicher, 1820.: and in 
a masterly article in Cochrane’s 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 1. 

Z 


18.35. A splendid and critical 
edition of the whole work has 
been published by a very learned 
English Orientalist, Captain Macau, 
at the expense of the king of Ouile. 
As to the number of 60,000 
couplets, (Captain Macan (Pre- 
face, page 39.), states that he 
never saw a MS. containing more 
than 56,685, including doubtfi.l 
and spurious passages and episodes. 
— M. 

'I' The later studies of Sir W. 
Jones were more in unison with 
the wishes of the public, thus ex- 
pressed by Gibbon. — ^ M, 
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a probable tradition, above forty centuries*^; and 
which is able to verify a series of near two thou- 
sand years, by the perpetual testimony of accurate 
and contemporary historians.^^ The annals of 
China “ illustrate the state and revolutions of the 
pastoral tribes, which may still be distinguished by 
the vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; the 
vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the conquerors, 
of a great empire ; whose policy has uniformly op- 
posed the blind and impetuous valour of the Bar- 
barians of the North. From the mouth of the 
Danube to the sea of Japan, the whole longitude 
of Scythia is about one hundred and ten degrees. 


2*1 The sera of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed, from 
2952 to 2132 years before Christ; and the year 2037 has been chosen 
for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the present emperor. The 
difference arises from the uncertain duration of the two first dynasties; 
and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the real, or 
fabulous, times of Fold, or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authentic 
chronology from the year 841 : the thirty -six ccli|)scs of Confucius 
(thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed between the 
years 722 and 480 before (yhrist. The historical period of China docs 
not ascend above the (ircek Olympiads. 

2+ After several ages of anarch}^ and despotism, the dynasty of the 
Han (before Christ 206) was the aera of tlie revival of learning. The 
fragments of ancient literature were restored ; the characters were 
improved and fixed ; and the future preservation of books was secured 
by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of printing. Ninety- 
seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history of 
China. His libours were illustrated, and continued, by a series of one 
hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their works is still 
extant; and the most considerable of them arc now deposited in the 
king of France’s library. 

China has been illustrated by the labours of the French ; of the 
missionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Frcret and De (luignes at Paris. The 
substance of the three preceding notes is extracted from the Chou-lcing, 
with the preface and notes of M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770 : The 
Kien-Kang-Mou, translated by P. de Mailla, under the name of Hist. 
Generale de la Chine, tom. i. p. xlix. — cc.; the Memoires sur la Chine, 
Paris, 1776, &c. tom. i. p. I — 323. tom. ii. p.3 — 364; the Histoire 
des Huns, torn.i. p.4— 131. tom.v. p. 345—362.; and the Memoires 
de r Academic des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 377 — 402. tom. xv. p 495 — 
564. tom. xviii. p* 178 — 293. tom. xxxvi. p, 164 — 238, 
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which, in that parallel, are, equal to more than five chap. 
thousand miles. The latitude of these extensive . 
deserts cannot be so easily, or so accurately, mea- 
sured ; but, from the fortieth degree, which touches 
the wall of China, we may securely advance above 
a thousand miles to the northward, till our progress 
is stopped by the excessive cold of Sibeida. In 
that dreary climate, instead of the animated picture 
of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the sub- 
terraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the 
Samoides ; the want of horses and oxen is imper- 
fectly sup{)lied by the use of rein-deer, and of large 
dogs ; and the conquerors of the earth insensibly 
degenerate into a race of deformed and diminutive 
savages, who tremble at the sound of arms.^** 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens Original 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been formid- Hunl ' 
able, in a much earlier period, to the empire of 
China. Their ancient, perhaps their original. 


See the Histoirc Generiile des Voyttges, tom. xviii. and the Ge- 
nealogit-d History, vol. ii. p. 0:^0 — G04. 

M. de Giiigiies (tom. ii. p, I — 124<.) has given the original history 
of the ancient Iliong-nou, or linns.* The Chinese geography of their 
country (tom. i. part ii. p. Iv. — Ixiii.) seems to comprise apart of their 
conquests. 


* The theory of Dc Guignes on 
the early hi.story of the Huns is, 
in general, rejected by motlern 
writers. De Guignes advanced 
no valid proof of the identity of 
the Hioung-nou of the Chinese 
writers with the Huns, except the 
similarity of name. 

Sch'ozer (Allgenieine Nordische 
Geschichte, p. Klaproth 

(Tableaux Historiques de I’Asie, 
p. 246.), St. Martin, iv. 61. and 

Z 


A. Hemiisat (Recherches siir les 
Langues Tartares, D. P. xlvi. and 
p. 328. ; though in the latter pas- 
sage he considers the theory of 
De Guignes not absolutely dis- 
proved ), concur in considering the 
Huns as belonging to the Finnish 
stock, distinct 1‘rom the Moguls, 
the Mandscheus, and the Turks. 
The Hioung-nou, according to Kla- 
proth, were Turks. The names of 
the Hunnish chiefs could not be 

3 
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CHAP, seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, 

, ^ ‘ , tract of country, immediately on the north side of 

the great wall. Their place is at present occupied 
by the forty-nine Hords or Banners of the Mon- 
gous, a pastoral nation, w'hich consists of about two 
hundred thousand families.^ But the valour of the 
Huns had extended the narrow limits of their do- 
Theircon- minious ; and their rustic chiefs, who assumed the 
Lythia. appellation of Tanjou, gradually became the con- 
querors, and the sovereigns, of a formidable empire. 
Towards the East, their victorious arms were 
stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which 


See in Duhalde (tom. iv. p. 18 — Go.) a circumstantial description, 
with a correct map, of the country of the Mongous. 


pronounced by a Turk ; and, ac- 
cording to the same author, the 
Hioung-nou, which is explained in 
Chinese as detestahh slavrs^ as early 
as the year 91. J.C., were dis[)ersed 
by the Chinese and assumed the 
name of Yue-po or Yue>j)an. M. 
St. Martin doe.s not consider it im- 
possible that the appellation of 
Hioung-nou may have belonged to 
the Huns. But all agree in con- 
sidering the Madjar or Magyar of 
modern Hungary the descendants 
of the Huns. Their language (com- 
pare Gibbon, c. Iv. n. 22.) is nearly 
related to the Lappe nian and 
Vogoul. The noble forms of the 
modern Hungarians, so strongly 
contrasted with the hideous pic- 
tures which the fears and the 
hatred of the Romans give of the 
Huns, M. Klaproth accounts for 
by the intermingling with other 
races, Turkish and Slavonian. 
The present state of the question 
is thus stated in the last edition of 
Malte-Brun, and a new and inge- 
nious hypothesis suggested to re- 


solve all the difficulties of the 
question. 

Were the Huns Finns ? This 
obscure question has not been 
debated till very recently ; and is 
yet very far from being decided. 
We are of opinion that it will be 
so her eafter in the same manner as 
that with regard to the Scythians. 
We shall trace in the portrait of 
Attila a dominant tribe of Mongols, 
or Kalmucks, with all the here- 
ditary ugliness of that race ; but in 
the mass of the Hunnish army and 
nation will lie recognizeil the Chnni 
and theOunni of the Greek (Geogra- 
phy, the Kuns of the Hungarians, 
the European Huns, and a race 
in close relationship with the 
Finnish stock. Malte Brim, vi. 
p. 94. This theory is more fully 
and ably developed, p. 743. Who- 
ever has seen the emperor of 
Austria’s Hungarian guard, will 
not readily admit their descent 
from the Huns described by Sido- 
nius Apollinaris. — M. 
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are thinly scattered between the Amoor and the ex- 
treme peninsula of Corea, adhered, with reluctance, 
to the standard of the Huns. On the West, near 
the liead of the Irtish, in the valleys of Iinaus, they 
found a more ample space, and more numerous 
enemies. One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou 
subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six nations ; 
the Igours"**^, distinguished above the Tartar race 
by the use of letters, were in the number of his 
vassals ; and, by the strange connexion of human 
events, the flight of one of those vagrant tribes 
recalled tlie victorious Parthians from the invasion 
of Syria. On the side of the North, the ocean 
was assigned as the limit of the power of the Huns. 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or wit- 
nesses to contradict their vanity, they might se- 
curely achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of 
the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern Sea 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the pa- 
triot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd and an 
exile*^*, may be transferred, with much more pro- 
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The Igours, or Vigours, were tlividca into three hrcinches ; hun- 
ters, shepherds, and hushandniLMi ; and the last class was despised by 
the two former. Sec Abiilghazi, part ii. c, 7.* 

Meiiioires de I’Acadeiuie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17 — 33. 
The comprehensive view of M. de (niignes has compared these distant 
events. 

The finnc of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his singular adven- 
tures, are still celebrated in (diina. See the Eloge de Moukden, 
p. 20. and notes, p. 241 — 247.; and Menioires sur la Chine, tom. iii. 
p. 317—360. 


* On the Ouigour or Igour alphabet of sixteen letters to have 
characters see the work of M. A. been formed from the Syriac, and 
llemusat, Sur les Langues Tar- introduced by the Nestorian Chris- 
tares. He conceives the Ouigour tians. Ch, ii. — M. 

z 4 
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icHAP. bability, to the Baikal, a capacious bason, above 
three hundred miles in length, which disdains the 
modest appellation of a lake®^ and which actually 
communicates with the seas of the North, by the 
long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and the 
Jenissea. The submission of so many distant n£u 
tions might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but 
the valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by 
the enjoyment of tlie wealth and luxury of the 
empire of the South. In the third century* before 
the Christian agra, a wall of fifteen hundred miles 
in length was constructed, to defend the frontiers 
of China against the inroads of the Huns“®; but 
this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous 
place in the map of the world, has never contri- 
buted to the safety of an unwarlike people. The 
cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted of two 
or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the 
matchless dexterity with which they managed their 
bows and their horses ; by their hardy patience in 
supporting the inclemency of the weather ; and by 


32 See Isbrand Ives, in Harris’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 931.; Bell’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 24? — 254.; and Ginelin, in the Hist. Generale des 
Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 283 — 329. They all remark the vulgar opinion^ 
that the holy sea grows angry and temjxjstuous, if any one presumes to 
call it a lake. This grammatical nicety often excites a dispute, between 
the absurd superstition of the mariners, and the absurd obstinacy of 
travellers. 

33 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhalde 
(tom. ii. p. 45.) and De Guignes (tom. ii. p. 59.). 


♦ 244 years before Christ. It cursions de quelques Nomades ; 
was built by Chi-hoang ti of the mais il u’ a jamais ernpech^' les 
Dynasty Thsin. It is from twenty invasions des Turcs, des Mongols, 
to twenty-five feet high. Ce ct des Mandchous. Abel Rem usat, 
monument, aussi ^gantesque (ju’ Rech. Asiat. 2d ser. voL i. p, 58. 
impuissant, arreterait bien les in» M. 
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the incredible speed of their march, which was chap. 
seldom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the . 
deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face of Their wars 
the country ; and their rapid impetuosity surprised, Chinese, 
astonished, and disconcerted the grave and elaborate 
tactics of a Chinese army. The emperor Kaoti®^, 
a soldier of fortune, whose personal merit had 
raised him to the throne, marched against the Huns 
with those veteran troops which had been trained 
in the civil wars of China. But he was soon sur- 
rounded by the Barbarians ; and, after a siege of 
seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignomi- , 
nious capitulation. The successors of Kaoti, whose 
lives were dedicated to the arts of peace, or the 
luxury of the palace, submitted to a more per- 
manent disgrace. They too hastily confessed the 
insufficiency of arms and fortifications. They were 
too easily convinced, that while the blazing signals 
announced on every side the approach of the Huns, 
the Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on 
their head, and the cuirass on their back, were 
destroyed by the incessant labour of ineffectual 
marches.®* A regular payment of money, and silk. 


3^ Sec the Life of Lieoiipang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, 
published at Paris, 1777, &c. tom.i. p. 442 — 522. This voluminous 
work is the translation (by the P. de Mailla) of the Tvfig-Kien-Kang- 
Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great History of Semakouang 
(A. I). 1084.) and his continuators. 

3^ Sec a free and ample memorial, presented by a Mandarin to the 
emperor Venti (before Christ 180 — 157.), in Duhalde (tom. ii. p. 412 
— 420.) ; from a collection of State papers, marked with the red pencil 
by Kainhi himself (p. 384 — 612.). Another memorial from the minister 
of war (Kang-Mou, tom. ii. p. 555.) supplies some curious circum- 
stances of the manners of the Huns. 
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was stipulated as the condition of a temporary and 
precarious peace ; and the wretched expedient of 
disguising a real tribute, under tlie names of a gift 
or a subsidy, was practised by the emperors of 
China, as well as by those of Rome. But there 
still remained a more disgraceful article of tribute, 
which violated the .sacred feelings of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of the savage life, which 
destroy in their infancy the children who are born 
with a' less healthy and robust constitution, intro- 
duced a remaikable disproportion between the 
numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars are an 
ugly and even deformed race ■, and, while they 
consider their own women as the instruments of 
domestic labour, their desires, or rather their ap- 
petites, are directed to the enjoyment of more ele- 
gant beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens 
of China was annually devoted to the rude em- 
braces of the Huns''" ; and tlie alliance of the 
haughty Tanjous was secured by tlieir marriage 
with the genuine, or adopted, daughters of the Im- 
perial family, which vainly attem])ted to escape the 
sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these un- 
. happy victims is described in the verses of a Chinese 
princess, who laments that|fep had been condemned 
by her parents to a distani^tile, under a Barbarian 
husband ; who complains that sour milk was her 
only drink, raw flesh her only food, a tent her only 
palace ; and who expresses, in a strain of pathetic 
simplicity, the natural wish, that she were trans- 


36 A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty 
and tribute (Hist, de la Conquete de la Chine, par les Tartares Mant- 
cheoux, tom. i. p. 186, 187. with the note of the editor.). 
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formed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country ; 
the object of her tender and perpetual regret.®^ 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved 
by the pastoral tribes of the North ; the forces of 
the Huns were not inferior to those of the Moguls, 
or of the Mantcheoux ; and their ambition might 
entertain the most sanguine hopes of success. But 
their pride was humbled, and their progress was 
checked, by the arms and policy of Vouti'^*, the 
fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty of the Han. 
In his long reign of fifty -four years, the Barbarians 
of the southern provinces submitted to the laws and 
manners of China : and the ancient limits of the 
monarchy were enlarged, from the great river of 
Kiang, to the port of Canton. Instead of confining 
himself to the timid operations of a defensive war, 
his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into 
the country of the Huns. In those boundless 
deserts, where it is impossible to form magazines, 
and difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly ex- 
posed to intolerable hardships : and, of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, who marched 
against the Barbarians, thirty thousand only re- 
turned in safety to the f^ of their master. These 
losses, however, were cd^ensated by splendid and 
decisive success. The Chinese generals improved 
the superiority which they derived from the temper 
of their arms, their chariots of war, and the service 
of their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tan- 

37 De Giiignes, Hist, des Huns, tom.ii. p. 62. 

39 See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mou, tom.iii. 
p. 1-— 98. His various and inconsistent character seems to be impar* 
tially drawn. 
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CHAP, jou was surprised in the midst of sleep and intem- 
. peran.ce : and, though the monarch of the Huns 

bravely cut his way through the ranks of the 
enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his subjects 
on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which 
was preceded and followed by many bloody engage- 
ments, contributed much less to the destruction of 
the power of the Huns, than the effectual policy 
which was employed to detach tlie tributary na- 
Ant. Christ, tions fi’oin their obedience. Intimidated by the 
arms, or allured by the promises, of Vouti and his 
successors, the most considerable tril)es, both of 
the East and of the West, disclaimed the autliority 
of the Tanjou. While some acknowledged them- 
selves the allies or vassals of the empire, they all 
became the implacable enemies of the Huns : and 
the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as 
they were reduced to their native strength, might, 
perhaps, have been contained within the walls of 
one of the great and populous cities of China.®® 
The desertion of Ids subjects, and the perplexity of 
a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself 
to renounce the dignity of an independent sove- 
reign, and the freedom of a warlikeand high -spirited 
Ant. Christ, nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of 
the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and 
the emperor himself, with all the honours that 
could adorn and disguise the triumph of Chinese 
vanity.'*® A magnificent palace was prepared for 

This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Venti 
(Duhalde, tom. ii. p. 417.). Without tulo[)ting the exaggerations of 
Marco Polo and Isaac Vossius, we may rationally allow for Pekin, 
two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the South, which contain 
the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 

*0 See the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 150., and the subsequent events 
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liis reception j his place was assigned above all the chap. 
princes of the royal family ; and the patience pf the . 
Barbarian king was exhausted by the ceremonies 
of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of 
meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. But he 
performed, on his knees, the duty of a respectful 
homage to the emperor of China ; pronounced, in 
his own name, and in the name of his successors, 
a perpetual oath of fidelity ; and gratefully ac- 
cepted a seal, which was bestowed as the emblem 
of his regal dependance. After this humiliating 
submission, the Tanjous sometimes departed from 
their allegiance, and seized the favourable moments 
of war and rapine ; but the monarchy of the Huns 
gradually declined, till it was broken, by civil dis- 
sension, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. 

One of the princes of the nation was urged, by a.d. 48 . 
fear and ambition, to retire towards the South with 
eight hords, which composed between forty and 
fifty thousand families. He obtained, with the 
title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge 
of the Chinese provinces ; and his constant attach- 
ment to the service of the empire was secured by 
weakness, and the desire of revenge. From the 
time of this fatal schism, the Huns of the North 
continued to languish about fifty years ; till they 
were oppressed on every side by their foreign and 
domestic enemies. The proud inscription*" of a 

under the proper years. This memorable festival is celebrated in 
the Eloge de Moukden, and explained in a note by the P. Gaubil, 
p. 89, 90. 

41 This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, President 
of the Tribunal of History (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392.) Similar 
monuments have been discovered in many parts of Tartary (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. ii. p. 122.). 
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CHAP, column, erected on a lofty mountain, announced to 
. , posterity, that a Chinese army had marched seven 

hundred miles into the heart of their country. 
The Sienpi a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated 
A.D. 93. the injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and 
the power of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen 
hundred years, was utterly destroyed before the 
end of the first century of the Christian aera.'*® 

Their emi- The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified 
graucws, various influence of character and situation.'*^ 

100, Ac. Aijove one hundred thousand persons, the poorest, 
indeed, and the most pusillanimous of the people, 
were contented to remain in their native country, 
to renounce their peculiar name and origin, and to 
mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. 
Fifty-eight holds, about two hundred thousand 
men, ambitious of q. more honourable servitude, 
retired towards the South ; implored the protection 
of the emperors of China ; and were permitted to 
inhabit, and to guard, the extreme frontiers of the 
province of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. 
But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the 
Huns maintained, in their adverse fortune, the un- 
daunted spirit of their ancestors. The Western 
world was open to their valour; and they resolved, 
under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to 
discover and subdue some remote country, which 


M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 189.) has inserted a short account of 
the Sienpi. 

4 3 The aera of the Huns is placed, by the Chinese, 1210 years before 
Christ. But the series of their kings docs not commence till the year 
230. (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 21. 123.). # 

44 The various accidents, the downfal, and flight of the Huns, are 
related in the Kang-Mou, tom. hi. p. 88, 91. 95. 139, &c. The small 
numbers of each hord may be ascribed to their losses and divisions. 
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was still inaccessible to the arms of the Sienpi, and chap. 
to tlie laws of China.^’’ The course of their emi- , ^ 

gration soon carried them beyond the mountains of 
Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese geography ; 
but we are able to distinguish tlie two great divi- 
sions of these formidable exiles, which directed 

« 

their march towards tlie Oxu.s, and towards the 
Volga. The first of tliese colonies established tlieir xhewiiite 
dominion in the fruitfid and extensive plains of sogdiana. 
SogJiana, on the ea.stern side of the Caspian ; 
where they preserved the name of Huns, with the 
epithet of Euthalites, or Ncpthalites.* Their man- 
ners were softened, and even their features were 
insensibly improved, by the mildness of the climate, 
and their long residence in a flourishing province 
which might still retain a faint impression of the 
arts of Greece.''^ The white Huns, a name which 
they derived from the change of their complexions, 


*1'’ M. de Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Iluns 
through the vast deserts of Tartary (tom. ii. ]>. 123. 277. &c. 325. &c. 

Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it was 
invaded (A. D. 1218.) by Zingis and his moguls. The Oriental his- 
torians (see D’Herhelot, Petit dc la Croix, &c.) celebrate the populous 
cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country which he desolated. 
In the next century, the same provinces of Cliorasmia and Mawaralnahr 
were described by Abulfcda (Hudson, Geogra{)h. Minor, tom. iii.). 
Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, p. 423 — 4()9. 

*‘7 Justin (xli. G.) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of 
Bactriana. To their industry 1 should ascribe the new and extra- 
ordinary trade, which transported the merchandizes of India into 
Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, and the 
Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were possessed by 
the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. (See I’Esprit des Loix, 1. xxi.). 


* The Armenian authors often thalites is an error of a copyist, 
mention this people under the In Procopius they are ’E^GaXirat. 
name of Hephthal. v St. Martin St. Martin, iv. 254, — M. 
considers that the name Neph- 
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soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, 
which, under the appellatipn of Carizme, has since 
enjoyed a temporary splendour, was the residence 
of the king, who exercised a legal authority over 
an obedient people. Their luxury was maintained 
by the labour of the Sogdiaiis ; and the only vestige 
of.their ancient barbarism, was the custom which 
obliged all the companions, perhaps to the number 
of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a 
wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same grave.'** 
The vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia, 
involved them in frequent and bloody contests with 
the power of that monarchy. But they respected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dictates 
of humanity ; and their memorable victory over 
Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the moderation, as well 
as the valour, of the Barbarians. The second divi- 
sion of their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually 
advanced towards the North-west, were exercised 
by the hardships of a colder climate, and a more 
laborious march. Necessity compelled them to ex- 
change the silks of China for the, furs of Siberia; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obli- 
terated ; and the native fierceness of the Huns was 
exasperated by their intercourse with the savage 
tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, 
to the wild beasts of the desert. Their independent 
spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of the 
Tanjous ; and while each horde was governed by its 
peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary council directed 
the public measures of the whole nation. As late 


-<8 Procopius de Bell, Persico, 1. i. c, 3. p. 9. 
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as the thirteenth century, their transieril; residence chap. 
on the eastern bacnks of Uie- Volga, was attested by , 
the name of Great Hungary.'** Jn the winter, they 
descended with their flocks and herds towards the 
moutli of that mighty river 5 and their summer ex- 
cursions reached as high as the latitude of Safatoff, 
or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such at least 
were the recent limits of the black^Calmucks*®, who 
remained about a century under the protection of 
Russia ; and who have since returned to their 
native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 

The march, and the return, of those wandering 
Tartars, whose united camp consists of fifty thou- 
sand tents or families, illustrate the distant emi- 
grations of the ancient Huns.''* 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time. Their con- 
which elapsed, after the Huns of the Volga were 
lost in the eyes of the Chinese ; and before they 
showed themselves to those of the Romans. There 
is some reason, however, to a])prehend, that the 
same force which had driven them from their native 
seats, still continued to impel their march towards 
the frontiers of Europe. The power of the Sienpi, 

■IS In the thirteenth centSi^, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed 
the immense plain of' Kipzak, in his journey to the court of the (ireat 
Khan) observed the remarkable name of Iluugan/, with the traces of a 
common language and origin (Mist, des Voyages, tom.vii. p. 269.). 

Bell (vol. i. [). 29 — 34-.), and the editors of the Genealogical 
History "(p. 539.), have described the Calmucks of the Volga in the 
beginning of the present century. 

This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgoiits, 
happened in the year 1771. The ori^nal narrative of Kien-long, the 
reigning emperor of China, which was intended for the inscription of a 
column, has been translated by the missionaries of Pekin (Memoircs 
sur la Chine, tom. i. p. 401 — 418.). The emperor affects the smooth 
and specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his 
People. 

VOL. IV. 
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CHAP, their implacable enemies, which extended above 
three thousand miles from East to West“, must 
have gradually oppressed them by the weight and 
terror of a formidable neighbourhood : and the 
flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend 
to increase the strength, or to contract the terri- 
tories, of the Huns. The harsh and obscure appel- 
lations of those tribes would offend the ear, without 
informing the understanding, of the reader ; but I 
cannot suppress the very natural suspicion, that the 
Huns of the North derived a considerable reinforce- 
ment from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, 
which, in the course of the third century, submit- 
ted to tiie dominion of China ; that the bravest 
warriors marched away in search of their free and 
adventurous countrymen ; and that, as they had 
been divided by prosperity, tliey were easily re- 
united by the common hardships of their adverse 
" fortune.^^ The Huns, with their flocks and herds, 
their wives and children, their dependents and 
allies, were transported to the West of the Volga, 
and tbey boldly advanced to invade the country of 
the ^lani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. 


53 The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 4-47.) ascribes to their conquests a 
space of 14,000 lis. According to the present standard, 200 lis (or 
more accurately 193) arc equal to one degree of latitude; and one 
English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. But there 
are strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely equalled one- 
half of the modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a 
geographer, who is not a stranger in any age, or climate, of the globe. 
(Memoires dc VAcad. torn. ii. p. 125—602. Mesures Itineraires, 
p. J54— 167.). 

53 See tiie Histoirc des Huns, tom. ih p, 125 — 144. The subse- 
quent history (p. 145— 277.) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidently 
proves, that their martial spirit was not impaired by a long residence 
in China, 
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The plains between the Volga and the Tanaiswere 
covered with the tents of the Alani, but their name 
and manners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Aga- 
thyrsi and Geloni were confounded among their 
vassals. Towards the North, they penetrated into 
the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to 
the taste of human flesh : and their Southern inroads 
were pushed as far as the confines of Persia and 
India. The mixture of Sarmatic and German 
blood had contributed to improve the features of 
the Alani*, to whiten their swarthy complexions, 
and to tinge tlieir hair with a yellowish cast, which 
is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less 
deformed in their persons, less brutish in their man- 
ners, than the Huns ; but they did not yield to 
those formidable Barbarians in their martial and 
independent sjnrit ; in the love of freedom, which 
rejected even the use of domestic slaves ; and in 
the love of arms, which considered war and rapine 
as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. ' A naked 
scymetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object 
of their religious worship ; the scalps of their ene- 
mies formed the costly trappings of their horses ; 
and they viewed, with pity and contempt, the 


* Compare M. Klaproth’s cu- 
rious speculations on the Alani. 
He supposes them to have been 
the people, known by the Chinese, 
at the time of their first expe- 
ditions to the West, under the 
name of Yath-sai or A-lan-na, the 
Alanan of Persian tradition, as pre- 


served in Ferdusi ; the same, ac- 
cording to Ammianus, with the 
Massagetae, and with the Albani. 
The remains of the nation still 
exist in the Ossetse of Mount Cau- 
casus. Klaproth, Tableaux His- 
toriques de I’Asie, p. 174. — M, 
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pusillanimous warriors, who patiently expected the 
infirmities of age, and the tortures of lingering dis- 
ease.®* On the banks of the Tanais,*the military 
power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each 
other with equal valour, but with unequal success. 
The Huns prevailed in the bloody contest : the 
king of the Alani was slain ; and the remains of 
the vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordi- 
nary alternative of flight or submission.®® A colony 
of exiles found a secure refuge in the mountains of 
Caucasus, between the Euxinc and the Caspian ; 
where they still preserve their name and their in- 
dependence. Another colony advanced, with more 
intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Baltic; 
associated themselves with the Northern tribes of 
Germany; and shared the spoil of the Roman pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest part 
of the nation of the Alani embraced the offers of 
an honourable and advantageous union ; and the 
Huns, who esteemed the valour of their less fortu- 
nate enemies, proceeded, with an increase of num- 
bers and confidence, to invade the limits of the 
Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended 
from the Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full 
maturity of age and reputation, the fruit of his 
victories, when he was alarmed by the formidable 


Utque hominibus quietis ct placidis otium est voluptabile, ita 
illos pericula juvant et bella. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in proelio 
profuderit animam : senesiccntes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mundo 
digres.sos, iit dcgenercs ct ignavos, conviciis atrocibus insectantur. [Am- 
inian. xxxi. 1 1.] We must think highly of the conquerors oi such men. 

' On the subject of the Alani, see Amrnianus (xxxi. 2.), Jornandes 
(de Rebus Oeticis, c. 24‘.,)M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom.ii. 
p. 279.), and the Genealogical History of the Tartars (tom. ii. p.617,). 
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approach of an host of unknown enemies'*®, on 
whom his barbarous subjects might, without in- 
justice, bestow the epithet of Barbarians. The 
numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the 
implacable cruelty of the Huns, were felt, and 
dreaded, and magnified, *by the astonished Goths ; 
who beheld their fields and villages consumed with 
flames, and deluged with indiscriminate slaughter. 
To these real terrors they added, the surprise and 
abhorrence which were excited by the shrill voice, 
the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity, 
of the Huns.* These savages of Scythia were com- 
pared (and the picture had some resemblance) to 
the animals who walk very awkwardly on two legs ; 
and to the mis-shapen figures, the Termini, which 
were often placed on the bridges of antiquity. They 
were distinguished from the rest of the human spe- 
cies by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small 
black eyes, deeply buried in the head ; and as they 
were almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed 
either the manly graces of youth, or the venera- 
ble aspect of age.®" A fabulous origin was assigned. 


As we are possessed of the authentic liistory of the Huns, it 
would be impertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables, which misre- 
present their origin and progress, their passage of the mud or water 
of the Maeotis, in pursuit of an ox or stag, Tes Indes qu’ils avoient 
decouvertes, &c. (Zosimiis, 1. iv. p. 224. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 37. 
Procopius, Hist. Miscell. c. 5. Jornandes, c. 24. Grandeur ct Deca- 
dence, &c. des Komains, c. 17.). 

^’7 Prodigiosis formse, ct pandi ; ut bipedes existimes bestias ; vel 
quales in commarginandis pontibus, effigiati stipites dolantur incompt^?. 
Amrnian. xxxi. 1. Jornandes (c. 24.) draws a strong caricature of a 
Calmuck face. Species pavenda nigredine .... quaedam deformis 
ofFa, non facies ; habensque magis puncta quam lumina. Sec Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom.iii. p. 380. 

* Art added to their native ascribe the proper share in the 
ugliness ; in fact, it is difficult to features of this hideous picture to 
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worthy of their form and manners; that the witches 
of Scythia, who, for their foul and deadly practices, 
had been driven from society, had copulated in the 
desert with infernal spirits ; and that the Huns 
were the offspring of this execrable conjunction.®* 
The tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was 
greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths ; but, while it gratified their hatred, it in- 
creased their fear, since the posterity of daemons 
and witches might be supposed to inherit some 
share of the praeternatural powers, as well as of the 
malignant temper of their ])arents. Against these 
enemies, Hermanric prepared to exert the united 
forces of the Gothic state ; but he soon discovered 
that his vassal tribes, ])rovoked by oppression, were 
much more inclined to second, than to repel, the 
invasion of the Huns. One of the chiefs of the 
Roxolani®® had formerly deserted the standard of 


■>8 This ex^rable origin, which Jornandcs (c. 24.) describes with 
the rancour of a Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleasing 
fable of the Greeks (Ilerodot. 1. iv. c. H, Szi\). 

'’9 The ‘ Jioxolani may be the fathers of the Pmc, the limsians 
(d’Anyille, Empire de Russie, p. 1 — 10.), whose residence (A. D. 862.) 
about Novogrod Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the 
Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12. iv. 4. 46. v. 28. 30.) assigns to the 
Roxglani (A. D. 886.). 


nature, to the barbarous skill with 
which they were self-disfigured, 
or to the terror and hatred of the 
Romans. Their noses were flat- 
tened \iy their nurses, their cheeks 
were gashed by an iron instrument, 
that the scars might look more 
fearful and prevent the growth of 
the beard. (Jornandes and Sido- 
nius Apollinaris: — 

Obtundit teneras circumilata faBcia nares, 

yt galeis ced^int. 


Yet he adds that their forms were 
robust and manly, their height of 
a middle size, but, from the habit, 
of riding, disproportioned. 

Stnnt pectora vasta, 

Insignes humeri, succiucta eub ilibus alvus. 
Forma quidem pediti media est, prucera sed 
extat 

Si cornas equitCB, sic longi Ba*pe putantur 
Si sedeant. — -M. 

* See, on the origin of the Russ, 
Schlozcr, Nordischc Geschichte, 
p. 222.— «M. 
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Herman tic, and the cruel tyrant had condemned chap. 
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the innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder . 
by wild horses. Xh® brothers of that unfortunate 
woman seized tlie favourable moment of revenge. 

The aged king of the Goths languished some time 
after the dangerous wound which he received from 
their daggers ; but the conduct of the war was re- 
tarded by his infirmities ; and the public councils 
of (he nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy 
and discord. His death, which has been imputed 
to his own despair, left the reins of government in 
the hands of Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid 
of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained the un- 
equal contest against the arms of the Huns and the 
Alani, till he was defeated and slain, in a decisive* 
battle. The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate : 
and the royal race of the Ainali will hereafter be 
found among the subjects of the haughty Attila. 

But the person of Witheric, the infant king, was 
saved by the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax ; 
two warriors of approved valour and fidelity; who, 
by cautious marches, conducted the independent 
remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards the 
Danastus, or Niester ; a considerable river, which 
now separates the Turkish dominions from the em- 
pire of Russia. On the banks of the Niester, the 
prudent Athanaric, more attentive to his own than 
to the general safety, had fixed the camp of the 
Visigoths ; with the firm resolution of opposing the 
victorious Barbarians, whom he thought it less ad- 
visable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the 
Huns was checked by the weight of baggage, and 
the encumbrance of captives ; but their military 
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skill deceived, and almost destroyed, the army of 
Athanaric. While the Judge of the Visigoths de- 
fended the banks of the Niester, he was encom- 
passed and attacked by a numerous detachment of 
cavalry, who, by the light of the moon, had passed 
the river in a fordable place ; and, it was not with- 
out the utmost efforts of courage and conduct, that 
he was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly 
country. The undaunted general had already 
formed a new and judicious plan of defensive war ; 
and the strong lines, which he was preparing to 
construct between the mountains, the Pruth and 
the Danube, would have secured the extensive and 
fertile territory that bears the modern name of Wala- 
chia, fi'om the destructive inroads of the Huns.'’® 
But the hopes and measures of the Judge of the 
Visigoths were soon disappointed, by the trembling 
impatience of his dismayed countrymen ; who were 
persuaded by their fears, that the interposition of 
the Danube was the only barrier tliat could save 
them from the rapid pursuit, and invincible valour, 
of the Barbarians of Scythia. Under the command 
of Fritigern and Alavivus ®‘, the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, 
and implored the protection of the Roman emperor 
of the East. Athanaric himself, still anxious to 
avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band of 
faithful followers, into the mountainous country of 


The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt ; but 
the nature of the ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic 
rampart. Memoires de TAcademie, &:c. tom. xxviii. p. 444? — 462. 

Cl M. de Biiat (Hist, des Peoples tie 1’ Europe, tom. vi. p. 407.) has 
conceived a strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas 
the Gothic bishop : and that U-lphilas, the grandson of a Cappadocian 
captive, became a temporal prince of the Goths. 
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Caucaland ; which appears to have been guarded, chap. 
and almost concealed, by the impenetrable forests . 
of Transylvania.®^ * 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with Tiie Gotiw 

/. 1 % 1 1 1 implore the 

some appearance ot glory and success, he made a protection 
progress through his dominions of Asia, and at A.S'376. 
length fixed his residence in the capital of Syria. 

The five years “ which he spent at Antioch were 
employed to watch, from a secure distance, the 
hostile designs of the Persian monarch ; to check 
the depredations of the Saracens and Isaurians®'* ; 
to enforce, by arguments more prevalent than those 
of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian 
theology ; and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by 
the promiscuous execution of the innocent and the 
guilty. But the attention of the emperor was most 
seriously engaged, by the important intelligence 
which he received from the civil and military offi- 
cers who were entrusted with the defence of the 
Danube. He was informed, that the North was 
agitated by a furious tempest ; that the irruption 


<5- Animianns (xxxi.3.)and Jornandes (dc Tlebiis Geticis, c. 24'.) 
describe the subversion of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 

The chronology of Ammianus is obscure and imperfect. Tillc 
mont has laboured to clear and settle the annals of Valens. 

''“1 Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 22.3. Sozoinen, 1. vi. c. 38. The Isaurians, 
each winter, infested the roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. Basil, Epist. cel. apud Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empercurs, tom, v. p. lOG. 


* The most probable opinion as 
to the position of this land is that 
of M. Make Brun. He thinks 
that Caucaland is the territory of 
the Cacoenscs, placed by Ptolemy, 
1, hi. c. 8., towards the Carpathian 
mountains, on the side of the pre- 


sent Transylvania, and therefore, 
the canton of Cacava, to the south 
of Hermanstadt, the capital of that 
principality. Caucaland, it is evi- 
dent, is the gothic form of these 
different names. 8t. Martin, iv. 
103. — M. 
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CHAP, of the Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of 
. savages, had subverted the power of the Goths ; 

and that the suppliant multitudes of that warlike 
nation, whose pride w^ now humbled in the dust, 
covered a space of many miles along the banks of 
the river; With out-stretched arms, and pathetic 
lamentations, they loudly deplored their past mis- 
fortunes and their present danger ; acknowledged, 
that their only hope of safety was in the clemency 
of the Homan government ; and most solemnly 
protested, that if the gracious liberality of the em- 
peror would permit them to cultivate the waste 
lands of Thrace, they should ever hold themselves 
bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard the limits, 
of the republic. These assurances were confirmed 
by the ambassadors of the Goths*, who impatiently 
expected from the mouth of Valens, an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy 
countrymen. The emperor of the East was no 
longer guided by the wisdom and authority of his 
A.D. 3^75. elder brother, whose death happened towards the 
end of the preceding year : and as the distressful 
situation of the Goths required an instant and per- 
emptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite 
resource of feeble and timid minds ; who consider 
the use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as 
the most admirable efforts of consummate prudence. 
As long as the same passions and interests subsist 
among mankind, the questions of war and peace, of 
justice and policy, which were debated in the 

* Sozomen and Philostorgius say of these ambassadors. — M. 
that the bishop Ulphilas was one 
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councils of antiquity, will frequently present them- 
selves as the subject of modern deliberation. But ^ i 
the most experienced statesman of Europe has 
never been summoned to coi^ider the propriety, or 
the danger, of admitting, or rejecting, an innume- 
rable multitude of Barbarians, who are driven by 
despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the 
territories of a civilized nation. When that im- 
poitant proposition, so essentially connected with 
the public safety, was referred to the ministers of 
Valens, tliey were perplexed and divided ; but they 
soon acquiesced in the flattering sentimenf which 
seemed the most favourable to the pride, the indo- 
lence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The 
slaves, who were decorated with the titles of prae- 
fects and generals, dissembled or disregarded the 
terrors of this national emigration ; so extremely 
different from the partial and accidental colonies, 
which had been received on the extreme limits of 
the empire. But they applauded tlie liberality of 
fortune, which had conducted, from the most dis- 
tant countries of the globe, a numerous and invin- 
cible army of strangers, to defend tlie throne of 
Valens ; who might now add to the royal treasures, 
the immense sums of gold supplied by the provin- 
cials to compensate their annual proportion of re- 
cruits. The prayers of the Gotiis were granted, 
and their service was accepted by the Imperial 
court : and orders were immediately dispatched to 
the civil and military governors of the Thracian 
diocese, to make the necessary preparations for the 
passage and subsistence of a great people, till a 
proper and sufficient teiritoi’y could be allotted for 
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XXVI . 

‘ ■ peror was accompanied, however, with two harsh 
and rigorous conditions, which prudence might 
justify on the side of the Romans ; but which dis- 
tress alone could extort from the indignant Goths. 
Before they passed the Danubej they were required 
to deliver their arms : and it was insisted, that their 
children should be taken from them, and dispersed 
through the provinces of Asia j where they might 
be civilized by the arts of education, and serve as 
hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

They arc Dui’ing tliis suspeuse of a doubtful and distant 
negociation, the impatieat Gotlis made some rash 
bw the attempts to pass the Danube, witliout the permission 

Roman of the govemmcnt, who«e protection th)^ had im- 
empire. pjored. Tlicif motions were strictly observed by 
the vigilance, of the ttctrps wliich were stationed 
along the river ; ahtl their foremost detachments 
were defeated with considerable slaughter ; yet 
such were the timid councils of the reign of Valens, 
that the brave officers who had served their country 
in the execution of their duty, were punished by 
the loss of their employments, and narrowly es- 
caped the loss of their heads. The Imperial man- 
date was at- lengtli received for transporting over 
the Danube the whole body of the Gothic nation”® ; 
but the execution of this order was a task of labour 
and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which 


The passatop^f the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. 3,4.), 
Zosimus 224.), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20.), 

and Jornand«i|||^»'^5^26.). Ammianus declares (c. 5.), that he means 
only, ipsas reniw^gerere summitatcs. But he often takes a false mea- 
sure of their imfiortance ; and his superfluous prolixity is disagreeably 
balanced by his unseasonable brevity. 
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in those parts is above a mile broad*®, had been 
swelled by incessant rains ; and, in this tumultuous 
passage, many were swept away, and drowned, by 
the rapid violence of the current. A large fleet 
of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided : 
many days and nights they passed and repassed 
with indefatigable toil ; and the most strenuous 
diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens, 
that not a single Barbarian, of those who were re- 
served to subvert the foundations of Rome, should 
be left on the opposite shore. It was thought ex- 
pedient that an accurate account should be taken 
of their numbers; but tlja? persons who were em- 
ployed soon desisted, with amazement and dismay, 
from the prosecution of the. endless and impracti- 
cable task : and the principal historian of tlie age 
most seriously affirms, that the prodigious armies 
of Darius and Xerxes, which had so long been 
considered as the fables of vain and credulous anti- 
quity, were now justified, in the eyes of mankind, 
by the evidence of fiict and experience. A proba- 
ble testimony has fixed the number of the Gothic 
warriors at two hundred thousand men : and if we 
can venture to add the just proportion of women, 
of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people 
which composed this formidable emigration, must 
have amounted to near a million of persons, of both 

63 Chishull, a curious traveller, hate remarked the breadth of the 
Danube, Nvliich he passed to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux 
of the Argish (p, 77.). He admires the beauty and spo^ianeous plenty 
of Maesia, or Bulgaria. ' 

67 Quern si scire velit, Libyci velit aequoris idem 
Discere quam multa? Zephyro turbentur harehse. 

Ammianus has inserted, in his prose, these lines of Virgil (Georgic. 
1, ii. 105.), originally designed by the poet to express the impossibility 
of numbering the different sorts of vines. See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 
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sexes, and of all ages. The children of the Goths, 
those at least of a distinguished rank, were separ- 
ated from the multitude. They were conducted, 
without delay, to the distant seats assigned for their 
residence and education ; and as the numerous 
train of hostages or captives passed through the 
cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 
and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of 
the Provincials.* But the stipulation, the most 
offensive to the Goths, and the most important to 
the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The Barba- 
rians, who considered their arms as the ensigns of 
honour and the pledges of safety, were disposed to 
offer a price, which the lust or avarice of the Impe- 
rial officers was easily tempted accept. To pre- 
serve their arms, the haughty warriors consented, 
with some reluctance, to prostitute their wives or 
their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid, or 
a comely boy, secured the connivance of the in- 
spectors ; who sometimes cast an eye of covetous- 
ness on the fringed carpets and linen garments of 


* A very curious, but obscure, 
passage of Eunapius, appears to me 
to have been misunderstood by 
M. Mai, to whom we owe its dis- 
covery. The substance is as fol- 
lows: — “ The Goths transported 
“ oyer the river their native deities, 
“ with their priests of both scxiis, 
“ but concerning their rites they 
“ maintained a deep and ‘ adarnan- 
tine silence.’ To the Romans 
“ they pretendej to be generally 
“ Christians, artd placed certain per- 
“ sons to represent bishops in a 
“ conspicuous manner on their 
“ wagons. There was even among 


“ them a sort of what are called 
“ monks, persons whom it was not 
“ difficult to mimic ; it was enough 
“ to wear black raiment, to be 
wicked, and held in respect, 

“ peng TE tlvai icai TTioTf I'fffOcrn” 
Eunapius hated the “ black-robed 
monks,” as appears in another 
passage, with the cordial detest- 
ation of a heathen philosopher. 
“ Thus, while they faithfully but se- 
cretly adhered to their own re- 
“ ligion, the Romans were weak 
“ enough to suppose them perfect 
“Christians.” Mai, 277. Eunapius 
in Niebuhr, 82.— M. 
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their new allies or who sacrificed their duty to chap. 
the mean consideration of filling their farms with . 
cattle, and their houses with slaves. The Goths, 
with arms in their hands,, were permitted to enter 
the boats ; and, when their strength was collected 
on the other side of the river, the immense camp 
which was spread over the plains and the hills of 
the Lower Majsia, assumed a threatening and even 
hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, 
Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their in- 
fant king, appeared soon afterwards on the North- 
ern banks of the Danube ; and immediately dis- 
patched their ambassadors to the court of Antioch, 
to solicit, with the same jirofessions of allegiance 
and gratitude, tll€ same favour which liad been 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute 
refusal of Valens suspended their progress, and 
discovered the repentance, the suspicions, and the 
fears, of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of Barba- Their dis. 

• • trGss sitid. 

rians required the firmest temper, and the most discontent, 
dexterous management. The daily subsistence of 
near a million of extraordinary subjects could be 
supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or 
accident. The insolence, or the indignation, of 
the Goths, if they conceived themselves to be the 
objects, either of fear, or of contempt, might urge 
them to the most desperate extremities ; and the 


«« Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic 
wealth and luxury. Yet it must be presumed, that they were the 
manufactures of the provinces ; which the Barbarians had acquired as 
the spoils of war ; or as the gifts, or merchandize, of pe^ce. 
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fortune of the state seemed to depend on the pru- 
dence, as well as the integrity, of the generals of 
ValeHfc At this important crisis, the military 
government of Thrace was exercised by Lupicinus 
and Maximus, in whose venal minds the slightest 
hope of private emolument outweighed every con- 
sideration of public advantage ; and whose guilt 
was only alleviated by their incapacity of discerning 
the pernicious effects of their rash and criminal 
administration. Instead of obeying the orders of 
their sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberal- 
ity, the demands of the Goths, they levied an un- 
generous and oppressive JUix on the wants of the 
hungry Barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an 
extravagant price ; and, in the room of wholesome 
and substantial provisions, the markets were filled 
with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean animals, 
who had died of disease^ To obtain the valuable 
acquisition of a pound of bread, the Goths resigned 
the possession of an expensive, though serviceable, 
slave ; and a small quantity of meat was greedily 
purchased with ten pounds of a precious, but use- 
less, metal.®'' t\^hen their property was exhausted, 


^’9 Uf'ccm libras ; the word silver must be understood. Jornandes 
betrays the ffassions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, 
Ennapius * and Zosimus, disguise the Koman oppression, and execrate 
the perfidy of the BarbarianvS. Aminianus, a patriot historian, slightly, 
and reluctantly, touches on thjp odious subject. Jeroin, who wrote 
almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maximi 
ducis, ad rebellioneni fame coacli sunt (in Chron.). 


* A new passage from the his- gain to be bribed by the Barba- 
tory of Eunapius is nearer to the “ rians ; Kkp^oc avToi{: 'Uokh yviiaiov 
truth. “ It appeared to our com- “ rb biopodoKtiaOai Ttapa rCov TroXe.^ 
manders a legitimate source of " /xiW.” Edit.Niebuhr, p,B2. — M. 
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they continued this necessary traffic by the sale of 
their sons and daughters; and notwithstanding the v 
love of freedom, which animated every Withic 
breast, they submitted to the humiliating maxim, 
that it was better for their children to be .maintained 
in a servile condition, than to perish in a state of 
wretched and helpless independence. The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of pre- 
tended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of 
gratitude which they have cancelled by subsequent 
injuries: a spirit of discontent insensibly arose in 
the camp of the Barbarians, who pleaded, without 
success, the merit of tliOT patient and dutiful be- 
haviour ; .aridTbudly complained of the inhospitable 
treatment which they had received from their new 
allies. They beheld around them the wealth and 
plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of which 
they suffered the intolcrabift hardships of artificial 
famine. But the means of relief, and even of re- 
venge, were in their hands ; since the rapaciousness 
of their tyrants had left to an injured people, the 
possession and the use of arms. Tl^e clamours of 
a multitude, untauglit to disguise their sentiments, 
announced the first symptoms of resistance, and 
alarmed the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus 
and Maximus. Those crafty .ministers, who sub- 
stituted the cunning of temporary expedients to 
the wise and salutary counsels of general policy, 
attempted to remove the Goths from their danger- 
ous station on the frontiers of the empire ; and to 
disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, 
through the interior provinces. As they were 
conscious how ill they had deserved the respect, or 

VOL. IV. B B 
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CHAP, confidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently col- 
. lected, from every side, a military force, that might 

urge the tardy and reluctant march of a people, 
who had not yet renounced the title, or the duties, 
of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valens, 
while their attention was solely directed to the 
discontented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the 
ships and the fortifications which constituted the 
defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight was 
observed, and improved, by Alatheus and Saphrax, 
who anxiously watched the favourable moment of 
escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. By the 
lielp of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily 
procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, 
without opposition, their king and their army ; and 
boldly fixed an hostile and independent camp on 
the territories of the empire.^^ 

Revolt of Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fri- 
tigem were the leaders of the Visigoths in peace 
and war; and the authority which they derived 
tories. from their birth,, was ratified by the free consent of 
the nation. In a season of tranquillity, their power 
might have been equal, as well as their rank ; but, 
as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by 
hunger and oppression, the superior abilities of 
Fritigern assumed the military command, which 
he was qualified to exercise for the public welfare. 
He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths, 
till the injuries and the insults of their tyrants 
should justify their resistance in the opinion of 
mankind : but he was not disposed to sacrifice any 
solid advantages for the empty praise of justice and 
moderation. Sensible of the benefits which would 

70 Ammianus, xxxi, 4 , 5. 
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result from the union of the Gothic powers under 
the same standard, he secretly cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an 
implicit obedience to the orders of the Roman ge- 
nerals, he proceeded by slow marches towards Mar- 
cianOpolis, the capital of the Lower Maesia, about 
seventy miles from the banks of the Danube. On 
that fatal spot, the flames of discord and mutual 
hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflagration. 
Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splen- 
did entertainment ; and their martial train remained 
under arms at the entrance of the palace. But the 
gates of tlie city were strictly guarded, and the 
Barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of 
a plentiful market, to which they asserted their 
equal claim of subjects and allies. Their liumble 
prayers were rejected with insolence and derision ; 
and as their patience was now exhausted, the 
townsmen, the soldiers, and the Goths, were soon 
involved in a conflict of passionate altercation and 
angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently given ; 
a sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel, became the 
signal of a long and destructive war. In the midst 
of noise and brutal intemperance, Lupicinus was 
informed, by a secret messenger, that many of his 
soldiers were slain, and despoiled of their arms ; 
and as he was already inflamed by wine, and op- 
pressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, that 
their death should be revenged by the massacre of 
the guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The cla- 
morous shouts and dying groans -apprised Fritigern 
of his extreme danger ; and, as he possessed the 
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calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he 
was lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation 
to the man who had so deeply injured him. A 
trifling dispute,’^ said the Gothic leader, with a 
firm but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to have 
“ arisen between the two nations ; but it may be 
‘‘ productive of the most dangerous consequences, 
unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the 
‘‘ assurance of our safety, and the authority of our 
presence.” At these words, Fritigern and his 
companions drew their swords, opened their pas- 
sage through the unresisting crowd, which filled 
the palace, the streets, and the gates, of Marciano- 
polis, and, mounting their horses, hastily vanished 
from the eyes of the astonished Romans. The 
generals of the Goths were saluted by the fierce 
and joyful acclamations of the camp ; war was 
instantly resolved, and the resolution was executed 
without delay : the banners of the nation were dis- 
played according to the custom of their ancestors ; 
and the air resounded with the harsh and mournful 
music of the Barbarian trumpet.^’ The weak and 
guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who 
had neglected to destroy, and who still presumed 
to despise, his formidable enemy, marched against 
the Goths, at the head of such a military force as 


71 Vexillis lie 7iwre sublatis, auclitisque trisfc sonantibus classicisi 
Ammian. xxxi^ 5. Tlie.se are the rauca coi'mia of Clauclian (in Kufin. 
ii. 57.), the large horns of the Uri^ or wild bull ; such as have been 
more recently used by the Swiss Cantons of Uri and Underwald 
(Simler de Republica Uelvet. 1. ii, p. 201. edit, Fuselin. Tigur. 1734.}. 
Their military horn is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in an 
original narrative of the battle of Nancy (A.D. 1477.). “ Attendant 

Je combat le dit cor fut corn^ par trois fois, tant que Ic vent du 
“ souffleur pouvoit durer; ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de Bourgoigne; 
“ car deja a Moral Vavoii cuyT (See the Pieces Justificatives in the 
4to edition of Philippe de Comines, tom, iii. p. 493.). 
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could be collected on this sudden emergency. The 
Barbarians expected his approach about nine miles 
from Marcianopolis ; and on this occasion the 
talents of the general were found to be of more 
prevailing efficacy than the weapons and discipline 
of the trooj)s. The valour of the Goths was so 
ably directed by the genius of Fritigern, that they 
broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks of 
the Homan legions. Lupicinus left his arms and 
Standards, his tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on 
the field of battle ; and their useless courage served 
only to protect the ignominious flight of their 
leader, “ That successful day put an end to the 
“ distress of the Barbarians, and the security of the 
“ Romans ; from that day, the Goths, renouncing 
“ the precarious condition of' Strangers and exiles, 
“ assumed the character of citizens and masters, 
“ claimed an absolute dominion over the possessors 
“ of land, and held, in their own right, the northern 
“ provinces of the empire, which are bounded by 
the Danube,” Such are the words of the Gothic 
historian who celebrates, with rude eloquence, 
the glory of his countrymen. But the dominion 
of the Barbarians was exercised only for the pur- 
poses of rapine and destruction. As they had 
been deprived, by the ministers of the emperor, of 
the common benefits of nature, and the fair inter- 
course of social Mfe, they retaliated the injustice on 
the subjects of the empire ; and the crimes of Lu- 
picinus were expiated by the ruin of the peaceful 

Jornancles tie Rebus Geticis, c. 26. p. 648. edit. Grot. These 
splendidi panni (they are comparatively such) are undoubtedly trans- 
Bcribed from the larger histories of Priscus, Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. 
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villages, and the massacre, or captivity, of their 

Theypene- innoccnt families. The report of the Gothic vie- 
tory was soon diffused over the adjacent country ; 
and while it filled the minds of the Romans with 
terror and dismay, their own hasty imprudence 
contributed to increase the forces of Fritigern, and 
the calamities of the province. Some time before 
the great emigration, a numerous body of Goths^ 
under the command of Suerid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service of the 
empire."'^ They were encamped under the walls, 
of Hadrianople : but the ministers of Valens were 
anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at 
a distance from the dangerous temptation which 
might so easily be communicated by the neigh- 
bourhood, and the success, of their countrymen. 
The respectful submission with which they yielded 
to the order of their march, might be considered 
as a proof of their fidelity ; and their moderate 
request of a sufficient allowance of provisions, and 
of a delay of only two days, was expressed in the 
most dutiful terms. But the first magistrate of 
Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which had 
been committed at his country-house, refused this 
indulgence ; and arming against them the inhabit- 
ants and manufacturers of a populous city, he 
urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. 
The Barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they 
were exasperated by the insulting clamours, and 
missile weapons, of the populace ; but when 
patience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed 


Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. W’e are ignorant of . the 
precise date and circumstances of their transmigration. 
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the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shame- 
ful wound on the backs of their flying enemies, 
and despoiled them of tlie splendid armour^^ which 
they were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of 
their sutferings and their actions soon united this 
victorious detachment to the nation of the Visi- 
goths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged them- 
selves under his standard, and signalised their 
ardour in the siege of Hadrianople. But the 
resistance of tlie garrison informed the Barbarians, 
that, in the attack of regular fortifications, the 
efforts of unskilful courage are seldom effectual. 
Their general acknowledged his error, raised tJie 
siege, declared that “ he was at peace with stone 
“ walls"'’,” and revenged his disappointment on the 
adjacent country. He accepted, with pleasure, 
the useful reinforcement of hardy workmen, who 
laboured in the gold mines of Thrace'®, for the 
emolument, and under the lash, of an unfeeling 
master'^ : and these new associates conducted the 


' ‘ An Tnipenal manufacture of shields, &c. was established at Ha- 
drianoplc ; anti the populace were headed by the Fabricensesy or work- 
men (Vales, ad Ainmian. xxxi. (>.). 

7 ’ Pacem sihi esse cum parietibus rnemorans. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 

"6 These mines were in the country of the Bc.ssi, in the ridge oi 
mountains, the Hhodopc, that runs between Philifipi and Philippo- 
polis ; two Macedonian cities, which derived their name and origin 
iVom the father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he annually 
received the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents (200.000/.); 
a revenue which paid the phalanx, and corrupted the orators of Greece. 
See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. l.xvi. p. 8H. edit. Wesseling. Godefroy’s 
Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iii. p. 496. Cellarius, 
Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. G7G. 857, D’Anville, Geographic An- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 33G. 

77 As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted 
severe laws to drag them from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian 
1 . X. tit. xix. leg. 5. 7. 
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CHAP. Barbarians, through the secret paths, to the most 
L ^ \ sequestered places, which had been chosen to* 
secure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the maga- 
zines of corn. With the assistance of such guides, 
nothing could remain impervious or inaccessible : 
resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; and 
the patient submission jpf helpless innocence seldom 
found mercy from the Barbarian conqueror. In 
the course of these depredations, a great number 
of the children of the Goths, who had been sold 
into captivity, were restored to the embraces of 
their afflicted parents ; but these tender interviews, 
which might liave revived and cherished in their 
minds some sentiments of liumanity, tended only 
to stimulate their native fierceness by the desire of 
revenge. They listened, with eager attention, to 
the complaints of tlieir captive children, who had 
suffered the most cruel indignities from the lustful 
or angry passions of their masters, and the same 
cruelties, the same indignities, were severely reta- 
liated on the sons and daughters of the Romans.^^ 
Operations The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had 
introduced into the heart of the empire a nation of 
A.D. 377. enemies ; but the Visigoths might even yet have 
been reconciled, by the manly confession of past 
errors, and the sincere performance of former en- 
gagements. These healing and temperate measures 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of 
the sovereign of the East : but, [on this occasion 
alone, Valens was brave; and his unseasonable 
bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. 


78 See Arnmianus, xxxi. 5, 6. The^historiim of the Gothic war loses 
t»me and space, by an unseasonable recapitulation of the ancient in- 
roads of the Barbarians. 
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He declared his intention of marching from An- 
^'tioch to Constantinople, to subdue this dangerous 
rebellion ; and, as he waB-not ignorant of the dif- 
ficulties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance 
of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who com- 
manded all the forces of the West. The veteran 
troop were hastily recalla^J from the defence of 
Armenia ; that important frontier was abandoned 
to the discretion of Sapor ; and the immediate con- 
duct of the Gothic war was entrusted, during the 
absence ofValens, to his lieutenants Trajan and 
Profuturus, two generals who indulged themselves 
in a very false and favourable opinion of their own 
abilities. On their arrival in Thrace, they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and 
the auxiliaries of the West, that marched under his 
banner, were composed of the Gallic legions, re- 
duced indeed by a spirit of desertion, to the vain 
appearances of strength and numbers. In a coun- 
cil of war, which was influenced by pride, rather 
than by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to 
encounter, the Barbarians ; who lay encamped in 
the spacious and fertile meadows, near the most 
southern of the six mouths of the Danube.^” Their 
camp was surrounded by the usual fortification of 
waggons®® ; and the Barbarians, secure within the 

79 The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227. edit. Wesscling) marks 
the situation of this place about sixty miles north of Toini, Ovid’s 
exile: and the name of jS'a/irvA- (the willows) expresses the nature of 
the soil. 

80 This circle of waggons, the Carrago, was the usual fortification of 
the Barbarians (Vegetius de Re Militari, l.iii. c. 10. Valesius ad 
Ammian. xxxi. 7.). The practice and the name were preserved by 
their descendants, as late as the fifteenth century. The Charroy^ which 
surrounded the Osty is a word %niliar to the readers of Froissard, or 
Comines. 
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CHAP, vast circle of the inclosure, enioyed the fruits of 
their valour, and the spoils of the province. In 
the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful 
Fritigern observed the motions, and penetrated the 
designs, of the Romans. He perceived, that the 
numbers of the enemy were continually increasing ; 
and, as he understood their intention of attacking 
his rear, as soon as the scarcity of forage should 
oblige him to remove his cam[) ; he recalled to 
their standard his predatory detachments, which 
covered the adjacent country. As soon as they 
descried the flaming beacons'^', they obeyed, with 
incredible .speed, the signal of their leader ; the 
camp was filled with tlie martial crowd of Bar- 
barians ; their impatient clamours demanded the 
battle, and their tumultuous zeal was approved 
and animated by the spirit of their chiefs. The 
evening was already far advanced ; and the two 
armies prepared themselves for the approaching 
combat, which was deferred only till the dawn of 
day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the 
undaunted courage of the Goths was confirmed by 
the iTj|Ut|ual obligation of a solemn oath ; and as 
they aSranced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers, 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant out- 
cries ; and opposed to the artificial harmony of the 
Roman shout. Some military skill was displayed 
by Fritigern to gain the advantage of a command- 
ing eminence •, but the bloody conflict, which 

Statim lit accensi malleoli. I have used the literal sense of real 
torches or beacons : but 1 almost suspect, that it is only one of those 
tui*dd metaphors, those false ornaments, that perpetua.ly disfigure the 
style of Animianus. 
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began and ended with the light, was maintained, 
on either side, by the personal and obstinate efforts 
of strength, valour, and agility. The legions of 
Armenia supported their fame in arms ; but they 
were oppressed by the irresistible weight of the 
hostile multitude : the left wing of the Romans was 
thrown into disorder, and the field was strewed 
with their mangled carcasses. This partial defeat 
W'as balanced, however, by partial success ; and 
when the two armies, at a late hour of the evening, 
retreated to their respective camps,.neither of them 
could claim the honours, or the effects, of a de- 
cisive victory. The real loss was more severely 
felt by the Romans, in proportion to the smallness 
of their numbers ; but the Goths were so deeply 
confounded and dismayed by tliis vigorous, and 
perhaps unexpected, resistance, that they remained 
seven days within the circle of their fortifications. 
Such funeral rites, as the circumstances of time 
and place would admit, were piously discharged to 
some officers of distinguished rank ; but the indis- 
criminate vulgar was left unburied on the plain. 
Their flesh was greedily devoured by the ij^'ds of 
prey, who in that age enjoyed very frequented de- 
licious feasts; and several years afterwards the white 
and naked bones, which covered the wide extent 
of the fields, presented to the eyes of Ammianus, 
a dreadful monument of the battle of Salices.®^ 


Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus campi. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 
The historian mi^dit have viewed these plains, either as a soldier, or as 
a traveller. But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of his own 
life subsequent to the Persian wars of Cunstantius and Julian. We are 
ignorant of the time when he quitted the service, and retired to Rome, 
where he appears to have composed his History of his Own Times. 
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CHAP. The progress of the Goths had been checked by 
XXVI. ^ 

. the doubtful event of that bloody day ; and the- 

Union of Imperial generals, whose army would have been 
wiUi’ihe* consumed by the repetition of such a contest, em- 
Aiant&c. braced the more rational plan, of destroying the 
Barbarians, by the wants and pressure of their own 
multitudes. They prepared to confine the Visi- 
goths in the narrow angle of land, between the 
Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the mountains 
of Haemus, till their strength and spirit should be 
insensibly wasted by the inevitable o})cration of 
famine. The design was prosecuted with some 
conduct and success ; the Barbarians had almost 
exhausted their own magazines, and the harvests 
of the country ; and the diligence of Saturninus, 
the master-general of the cavalry, was employed to 
improve the strength, and to contract the extent, 
of the Roman fortifications. His labours were in- 
terrupted by the alarming intelligence, that new 
swarms of Barbarians bad passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to suj)port the cause, or to imitate 
the example, of Fritigern. The just apprehension, 
that he himself might be surrounded, and over- 
whelmed, by the arms of hostile and unknown na- 
tions, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege 
of the Gothic camp ; and the indignant Visigoths, 
breaking from their confinement, satiated their hun- 
ger and revenge by the repeated devastation of the 
fruitful country, which extends above three hundred 
miles from the banks of the Danube to the streights 
of the Hellespont.® The sagacious Fritigern had 
successfully appealed to the passions, as well as to 
S3 Ammian, xxxi. 8. 
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the interest, of his Barbarian allies ; and the love 
of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, seconded, or ■ 
even pi'evented, the eloquence of his ambassadors. 
He cemented a strict and useful alliance with the 
great body of his countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus 
and Saphrax as the guardians of .their infant king: 
the long animosity of rival tribes was suspended by 
the sense of their common interest ; the indepen- 
dent ])art of the nation was associated under one 
standard ; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear 
to have yielded to the superior genius of the gene- 
ral of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taitalie*, whose military renown was dis- 
graced and polluted by the public infamy of their 
domestic manners. Every youtJi, on his entrance 
into the world, was united by the ties of honourable 
friendship, and brutal love, to some warrior of the 
tribe ; nor could he hope to be released from this 
unnatural connexion, till he had approved his man- 
hood, by slaying, in single combat, a huge bear, or 
a wild boar of the forest.”^ But the most powerful 

Hanc Taifaloruni gcntcm turpeni, et obscen® vitae flagitiis ita ac- 
cipimus iner.sain ; ut apiui cos nctandi concubitus foedere copuleiitur 
mares puberes, aetatis viriditateiii in corum pollutis usibus consumpturi. 


* The Taifal®, who at this pe- 
riod inhabited tlie country which 
now forms the principality of Wal- 
lachia, were, in iny opinion, the 
last remains of the great and power- 
ful nation of the Dacians (Daci or 
Dahac), which has given its name 
to these regions, over which they 
had ruled so long. The Taifalae 
passed with the Goths into the 
territory of the empire. A great 
number of them entered the Ro- 
man service, and were miartered 
in different provinces. They are 


mentioned in the Notitia Imperii. 
There was a considerable body in 
the country of the Pictavi, now 
Poithou. They long retained their 
manners and language, and caused 
the name of the Theofalgicus pa- 
gus to be given to the district 
they inhabited. Two places in the 
department of La Vendee, Tiftan* 
ges and La Tiffardicre, still pre- 
serve evident traces of this de- 
nomination. St. Martin, iv. 118» 
— M. 
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CHAP, auxiliaries of the Goths were drawn from the camp 
I ^ ' , of those enemies who had expelled them from their 
native seats. The loose subordination, and exten- 
sive possessions, of the Huns and the Alani, delayed 
the conquests, and distracted the councils, of that 
victorious people. Several of the herds were 
allured by the liberal promises of Fritigern ; and 
the rapid cavalry of Scythia added weight and 
energy to the steady and strenuous efforts of the 
Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could never 
forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and 
increased the general confusion ; and a seasonable 
irruption of the Aleinanni, into the provinces of 
Gaul, engaged the attention, and diverted the 
Victory of forces, of the emperor of the West.®'’ 

Gratiaii ^ i i • • <r> 

over the One ot the most dangerous inconveniences or 
aId!^ 378, the introduction of the Barbarians into the army 
and the palace, was sensibly felt in their corre- 
spondence with their hostile countrymen ; to whom 
they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed the 
weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier, of the 
life-guards of Gratian, was of the nation of the 
Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Lentienses, who 
dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some do- 
mestic business obliged him to request a leave of 
absence. In a short visit to his family and friends, 
he was exposed to their curious inquiries ; and the 


Porfo, si qui jam adultiis aprum exceperit solus, vel interemit ursum 
immanem, colluvione Ulieratur incesti. Ammian. xxxi. 9. Among the 
Greeks likewise, more especially among the Cretans, the holy bands of 
friendship were confirmed, and sullied, by unnatural love. 

S’’ Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. Jerom (tom. i. p. 26.) enumerates the 
nations, arid marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle 
to Heliodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles* 
tom. xii. pi64f5.). 
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vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to chap. 
display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets ^ 
of the state, and the designs of his master. I'he 
intelligence, thatGratian waspreparing to lead the 
military force of Gaul, and of the West, to the 
assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the 
restless spirit of the Alemanni, the moment, and 
the mode, of a successful invasion. The enterprise 
of some light detachments, who, m the month of 
February, passed the Illiine upon the ice, was the 
prelude of a more important war. The boldest 
hopes of rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed 
tlie considerations of timid prudence, or national 
faith. Every forest, and every village, poured 
forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and the great 
army of the Alemanni, which, on their approach, 
was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears 
of the people, was afterwards magnified to the 
number of seventy thousand, by the vain and cre- 
dulous flattery of the Imperial court. The legions, 
which had been ordered to march into Pannonia, 
were immediately recalled, or detiiined, for the 
defence of Gaul ; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mellobaudes ; and the 
youthful emperor, though he respected the long 
experience and sober wisdom of the former, was 
much more inclined to admire, and to follow, the 
martial ardour of his colleague ; who was allowed 
to unite the incompatible characters of count of 
the domestics, and of king of the Franks. His 
rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, 
or rather impelled, by the same headstrong valour ; 
and as their troops were animated by the spirit of 
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CHAP, their leaders, they met, they saw, they encountered, 

. , each other, near the town of Argentaria, or Col- 

mar®®, in the plains of Alsace. The glory of the 
/^^day was justly ascribed to the missile weapons, and 
well-practised evolutions, of the Roman soldiers : 
the Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, 
were slaughtered with unrelenting fury : five thou- 
sand only of the Barbarians escaped to the woods 
and mountains ; and the glorious death of their 
king on the field of battle, saved him from the 
rdjiroaches of the people, who are always disposed 
to accuse the justice, or policy, of an unsuccessful 
war. After this signal victory, which secured the 
peace of Gaul, and asserted the honour of the 
Roman arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to 
proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition j 
but as he approached the confines of the Alemanni, 
he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them by 
his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of their country. The 
Barbarians opposed to his progress the obstacles of 
nature and of courage ; and still continued to 
retreat, from one hill to another, till they were 
satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power and per- 
severance of their enemies. Their submission was 
accepted, as a proof, not indeed of their sincere 


The field of battle, Argentaria or Argentovaria, is accurately fixed 
by M. D’Anville (Notice de I’Ancienne Gaulc, p. 96 — 99.) at twenty- 
three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to the south 
of Strasburg. JFrom its ruins the adjacent town of Colmar has arisen.* 


* It is rather Horbiirg, on the satia Illustrata* St, Martin, iv. 
right bank of the river Jll, opposite 121. — M. 
to Colmar, From Schocpfiin, Al- 
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repentance, but of their actual distress ; and a chap. 

select number of their brave and robust 3muth was , 

exacted fi’om the faithless nation, as the most sub- 
stantial pledge of their future moderation. The 
subjects of the empire, who had so often ex- 
perienced that the Alemanni could neither be sub- 
dued by arms, nor restrained by treaties, miglit 
not promise themselves any solid or lasting tranquil- 
lity : but they discovered, in the virtues of their 
young sovereign, the prospect of a long and auspi- 
cious reign. When the legions climbed the moun- 
tains, and scaled the fortifications, of the Barbarians, 
the valour of Gratian was distinguished in the fore- 
most ranks ; and the gilt and variegated armour of 
his guards was pierced and shattered by the blows, 
which they had received in their constant attach- 
ment to the person of their sovereign. At tlie 
age of nineteen, the son of Valentinian seemed to 
possess the talents of peace and war ; and his per- 
sonal success against the Alemanni was interpreted 
as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs. 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause Vatens 
of his subjects, the emperor Valens, wlio, at length, ^a^instuie 
had removed his court and army from Antiocli, 
was received by tlie people of Constantinople as 
the author of the public calamity. Before he had 
reposed himself ten days in the capital, he was 
urged by the licentious clamours of the Hippo- 
drome, to march against the Barbarians, whom he 
had invited into his dominions : and the citizens, 

^7 The full and impartial narrative of Ammianiis (xxxi. 10.) may 
derive some additional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle 
of Jerom, and the History of Orosius (1. vii. c, 33. p. 552. edit. Haver- 
camp.). 

VOL. IV. 
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CHAP, who are always brave at a distance from any real 
^ danger, declared, with confidence, that, if they 
were supplied with arms, they alone would under- 
take to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insulting foe.®^ The vain reproaches of an ignorant 
multitude hastened the downfall of the Roman 
empire ; they provoked the desperate rashness of 
Valens ; who did not find, either in his reputation, 
or in his mind, any motives to support with firm- 
ness the public contempt. He was soon persuaded, 
by the successful achievements of* his lieutenants, 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of the 
Taifalae had been intercepted by the valiant Fri- 
gerid ; the king of those licentious Barbarians was 
slain in battle ; and the suppliant captives were 
sent into distant exile to cultivate the laiids of Italy, 
which were assigned for their settlement, in the 
vacant territories of Modena and Parma.®^ The 
exploits of Sebastian who was recently engaged 


Moratus paucissiraos dies, seditione popularium Icvium pulsus. 
Ammian. xxxi. 11. Socrates (1. iv. c. 38.) supplies the dates and some 
circumstances. * 

«' Vivosque omnes circa Miitinam, Re^iumque, et Parmam, Ttalica 
oppida, rura culturos exterminavit. Arninianus, xxxi. 9. Those cities 
and districts, about ten years after the colony of the Taifalae, appear in 
a very desolate state. See Muratori, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita 
Italiane, tom. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 354. 

0 Aminian. xxxi. 11. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 228 — 230. The latter ex-’ 
patiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and dispatches, in a few 
lines, the important battle of Hadrianople. According to the eccle- 
siastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praise of Zosimus is disgrace 
(Tiilemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121.). His prejudice and 
ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of merit. 


♦ C<>mpare fragment of Eunapius. Mai, 272., in Niebuhr, p. 77. — M, 
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in the service of Valens, and promoted to the rank 
of master general of the infantry, were still more 
honourable to himself, and useful to the republic. 
He obtained the permission of selecting three 
hundred soldiers from each of the legions; and this 
separate detachment soon acquired the spirit of 
discipline, and the exercise of arms, which were 
almost forgotten under the reign of Valens. By 
the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large body 
of the Goths was surprised in their camp : and the 
immense spoil, which was recovered from their 
hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, and the ad- 
jacent plain. The splendid narratives, which the 
general transmitted of his own exploits, alarmed 
the Imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit ; and though he cautiously insisted on the 
difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour was praised, 
his advice was rejected ; and Valens, who listened 
with pride and pleasure to the flattering sugges- 
tions of the eunuchs of the palace, was impatient 
to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest. 
His army was strengthened by a numerous rein- 
forcement of veterans ; and his march from Con- 
stantinople to Hadrianople was conducted with so 
much military skill, that lie jirevented the activity 
of the Barbarians, who designed to occupy the 
intermediate defiles, and to intercept either the 
troops themselves, or their convoys of provisions. 
The camp of Valens, which he pitched under the 
walls of Hadrianople, was fortified, according to 
the practice of the Romans, with a ditch and ram- 
part ; and a most important council was summoned, 
to decide the fate of the emperor and of the empire. 

c c 2 
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CHAP. The party of reason and of delay was strenuously 
maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by the 
lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the 
Sarmatian character ; while Sebastian, with the 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, 
represented every precaution, and every measure, 
that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as un- 
worthy of the courage and majesty of their invin- 
cible monarch. The ruin of Valens was precipi- 
tated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and the 
prudent admonitions of the emperor of tlie West. 
The advantages of negotiating in the midst of war, 
were perfectly understood by the general of the 
Barbarians; and a Christian ecclesiastic was dis- 
patched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, 
and to perplex, the councils of the enemy. The 
misfortunes, as well as the ])rovocations, of the 
Gothic nation, were forcibly and truly described 
by their ambassador ; who protested, in the name 
of Fritigern, that he was still tlisposed to lay down 
his arms, or to employ them only in the defence 
of the empire ; if he could secure, for his wander- 
ing countrymen, a tranquil settlement on the waste 
lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allow^ance of coi’n 
and cattle. But he added, in a whisper of con- 
fidential friendship, that the exasperated Barbarians 
were averse to these reasonable conditions ; and, 
that Fritigern was doubtful whether he could ac- 
complish the conclusion of the treaty, unless he 
found himself supported by the presence, and 
terrors, of an Imperial army. About the same 
time, count Richomer returned from the West to 
announce the defeat and submission of the Ale- 
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snanni, to inform Valens, that his nephew advanced 
by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and 
victorious legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the 
name of Gratian and of the republic, that every 
dangerous and decisive measure might be suspended, 
till the junction of the two emperors should ensure 
the success of the Gothic war. But the feeble 
sovereign of the East was actuated only by the 
fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He di^ained 
the importunate advice; he rejected the humi- 
liating aid ; he secretly compared the ignominious, 
at least tlie inglorious, period of his own reign, 
with the fame of a beardless youth ; and Valens 
rushed into the held, to erect his imaginary trophy, 
before the diligence of his colleague could usurp 
any share of tlie triumphs of the day. 

On the ninth of August, a day which has de- 
served to be marked among the most inauspicious 
of tlie Roman Galendar the emperor Valens, 
leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage and 
military treasure, marched from Hadrianople to at- 
tack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve 
miles from the city.*’^ By some mistake of the 
orders, or some ignorance of the ground, the right 
wing, or column of cavalry, arrived in sight of the 
enemy, whilst tlie left was still at a considerable 
distance ; the soldiers were compelled, in the sultry 

5^1 Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13.) almost alone describes the councils and 
actions which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We 
might censure the vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity of his 
narrative : but we must now take leave of this impartial historian ; and 
reproach is silenced by our regret for such an irreparable loss. 

! The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelve of 
Idatius, can only embarrass those critics (Valesius ad loc.), who sup- 
pose a great army to be a mathematical point, without space or dimen- 
sions. 
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CHAP. 

XXVI. 


The defeat 
of the Ho- 
mans. 


heat of summer, to precipitate their pace ; and the 
line of battle was formed with tedious confusion, 
and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been 
detached to forage in the adjacent country ; and 
Fritigern still continued to })ractise his customary 
arts. He dispatched messengers of peace, made 
proposals, retpiired hostages, and wasted the hours, 
till the Romans, exposed without shelter to the 
burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was 
persuaded to send an ambassador to the Gothic 
camp •, the zeal of Richomer, who alone had 
courage to accept the dangerous commission, was 
applauded : and the count of the domestics, adorned 
with the splendid ensigns of his dignity, had pro- 
ceeded some way in the space between the two 
armies, when he was suddenly recalled by the 
alarm of battle. The hasty and imprudent attack 
was made by Bacuriiis the Iberian, who commanded 
a body of archers and targeteers ; and as they ad- 
vanced with rashness, they retreated with loss and 
disgrace. In the same moment, the flying squa- 
drons of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was 
anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, 
descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept 
across the plain, and added new terrors to the 
tumultuous, but irresistible charge of the Barbarian 
host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, so 
fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described 
in a few words : the Roman cavalry fled ; the 
infantry was abandoned, surrounded, and cut in 
pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the firmest 
courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a body 
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of foot, encompassed, on an open plain, by supe- 
rior numbers of horse : but the troops of Valens, 
oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their 
own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their 
ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords 
and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, 
and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, 
and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, 
sought protection among the Lancearii and the 
Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground with 
some appearance of order and firmness. His faith- 
ful generals, Trajan and Victor, wlio perceived his 
dangpr, loudly exclaimed. Unit all was lost, unless 
the person of the emperor could be saved. Some 
troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced to 
his relief: they found only a bloody spot, covered 
with a heap of broken arms and mangled bodies, 
without being able to discover their unfortunate 
prince, either among the living, or the dead. Their 
search could not indeed be successful, if there is 
any truth in the circumvstances with which some 
historians have related the death of the emperor. 
By the care of his attendants, Valens was removed 
from the field of battle to a neighbouring cottage, 
where they attempted to dress his wound, and to 
provide for his future safety. But this humble 
retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy: 
they tried to force the door ; they were provoked 
by a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at length, 
impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry 
faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman 
emperor and his train. Valens perished in the 

c c 4 
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CHAP, flames ; and a youth, who dropt from the window, 

, \ alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale, and to 

inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which 
they had lost by their own rashness. A great 
number of brave and distinguished officers perished 
in the battle of Hadrianople, which equalled, in 
the actual loss, and far surpassed, in the fatal con- 
sequences, the misfortune which Rome had for- 
merly sustained in the fields of Cannae.^’^ Two 
master-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two 
great officers of the palace, and thirty-five tribunes, 
were found among the slain ; and the death of 
’ Sebastian might satisfy the world, that he was the 
victim, as well as the author, of tlie public calamity* 
Above two-thirds of the Roman army were de- 
stroyed: and the darkness of the night was esteemed 
a very favourable circumstance, as it served to 
conceal the flight of the multitude, and to protect 
the more orderly retreat of Victor and Richomer, 
who alone, amidst the general consternation, main- 
tained the advantage of calm courage, and regular 
discipline.^^ 

Funeral Wliilc tlic impressioiis of grief and terror were 
VniensTna reccut in the minds of men, the most cele- 

bls army. 

! ^ Nec iilla anruilibus, prteter Canncnscm pugnam, ita ad internecionem 
res legitur gesta. Amniian. xxxi. 15. According to the grave I'oly- 
bius, no more than 570 horse, and 5,000 foot, escaped from the field of 
C’annyc : 10,000 were njade prisoners; and the number of the slain 
arnonnted to 5,050 horse, and 70,000 foot (Pol>b. 1. iii. p. 371. edit, 
Casaiibon, 8vo.). Livy (xxii. 49.) is somewhat less bloody : he slaugh- 
ters only 2,700 horse, and ^0,000 foot. The Roman army was sup- 
posed to consist of 87,200 effective men ( xxii 56.), 

‘We have gained some faint light from .Terom (tom.i. p. 26. and in 
Chron. p. 188.), Victor (in Kpiionie), Orosius (l.vii. c. 53. p.554.), 
Jornandes (c. ^^7.), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 250.), Socrates (l.iv. c. 38.) ISozo- 
men (1. vi. c. 40.). Idatius (in (’hron.). But their united evidence, if 
weighed against Animianus alone, is light and unsubstantial. 
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brated rhetorician of the age composed the funeral 
oration of a vanquished army, and of an unpopular , 
prince, whose throne was already occupied by a 
stranger. “ There are not wanting,” says the can- 
did Libanius, “ those who arraign the prudence of 
“ the emperor, or who impute the public misfof- 
“ tune to the want of courage and discipline in the 
“ troops. For my own part, I reverence the me- 
“ mory of their former exploits : I reverence the 
“ glorious death, which they bravely received, stand- 
“ ing, and fighting in tlieir ranks : I reverence the 
“ field of battle, stained with their blood, and the 
“ blood of the Barbarians. Those honourable marks 
“ have been already washed away by the rains ; but 
“ the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones of 
“ generals, of centurions, and of valiant warriors, 

“ claim a longer period of duration. The king 
“ himself fouglit and fell in the foremost ranks of 
“ the battle. His attendants presented him with 
“ the fleetest horses of the Imperial stable, that 
“ would soon have canied him beyond the pursuit 
“ of the enemy. They vainly pressed him to re- 
“ serve his important life for the future service of 
“ the republic. He still declai-ed that he was un- 
“ worthy to survive so many of the bravest and 
“ most faithful of his subjects ; and the monarch 
“ was nobly buried under a mountain of the slain. 
“ Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the vic- 
“ tory of the Barbarians to the fear, the weakness, 
“ or the imprudence, of the Roman troops. The 
“ chiefs and the soldiers were animated by the virtue 
“ of their ancestors, whom they equalled in disci- 
“ pline, and the arts of war. Their generous emu- 
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CHAP. “Ration was supported by the love of glory, which 
. “ prompted them to contend at the same time with 

“ heat and thirst, with fire and the sword ; and 
“ cheerfully to embrace an honourable death, as 
“ their refuge against flight and infamy. The 
‘“■lildignation of the gods has been the only cause 
“ of the success of our enemies.” The truth of 
history may disclaim some parts of this panegyric, 
which cannot strictly be reconciled with the cha- 
racter of Valens, or the circumstances of the battle: 
but the fairest commendation is due to the elo- 
<|j!fehce, and still more to the generosity, of the 
sophist of Antioch.'^ 

The Goths The pride of the Goths was elated by this me- 
drianopie.* morablc victory ; hj.lt their avarice was disappointed 
by the mortifying discovery, that the richest part 
of the Imperial spoil had been within the walls of 
Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the reward 
of their valour *, but they were encountered by the 
remains of a vanquished army, with an intrepid 
resolution, which was the effect of their despair, and 
the only hope of their safety. The walls of the 
city, and the ramparts of the adjacent camp, were 
lined with military engines, that threw stones of an 
enormous height ; and astonished the ignorant Bar- 
barians 1^ the noise, and velocity, still more than 
by the real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, 
the citizens, the provincials, the domestics of the 
palace, were united in the danger, and in the de- 
fence : the furious assault of the Goths was re- 
pulsed ; their secretartsof treachery andtreason were 

Libanius de Ulciscend. Julian. Nece, c. 3. in Fabricius, Bibliot. 
Graec, tom. vii. p. 146 — 148. 
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discovered ; and, after an obstinate conflict of many chap. 
hours, they retired to tlieir tents ; convinced, by . 
experience, that it would be far more advisable to 
observe the treaty, which their sagacious leader had 
tacitly stipulated with the fortifications of great and 
populous cities. After the hasty and impolitic lifes- 
sacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman 
armies, the Goths indignantly raised the siege of 
Hadrianople. The scene of war and tumult was 
instantly converted into a silent solitude : the mul- 
titude suddenly disappeared •, the secret paths*bf 
the woods and mountains were marked with the 
footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a 
refuge in the distant cities of Illyricum and Mace- 
donia : and the faithful officers of the household, 
and the treasury, cautiously proceeded in search 
of the emperor, of whose death they were still 
ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled 
from the walls of Hadrianople- to the suburbs of 
Constantinople. The Barbarians were surprised 
with the splendid appearance of the capital of the 
East, the height and extent of the walls, the my- 
riads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded 
the ramparts, and the various prospect df the sea 
and land. While they gazed with hopeless desire 
on the inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a 
sally was made from one of the gates by a party of 
Saracens who had been fortunately engaged in 

Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the 
Saracens, whose vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, 

Palestine* and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately introduced 
among a people, reserved, in a futICIte age, to propagate another religion 
^illemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104. 106. 141. Mem.. 

Eccles, tora.vii. p.593.). 
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CH4r. the service of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was 
^ ^ * . forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit 

of the Arabian horses : their riders were skilled in 
the evolutions of irregular war ; and the Northern 
Barbarians were astonished, and dismayed, by the 
inhuman ferocity of the Barbarians of the South. 
A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an 
Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage, ajiplying his 
lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight, while 
he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.^^ 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of 
the wealthy suburbs, and the adjacent territory, 
slowly moved, from the Bos])horus, to the moun- 
tains which form the western boundary of Thrace. 
The important pass of Succi was betrayed by the 
fear, or the misconduct, of Maurus ; and the Bar- 
barians, who no longer had any resistance to ap- 
prehend from the scattered and vanquished troops 
of the East, spread themselves over the face of a 
fertile and cultivated country, as far as the confines 
of Italy, and the Hadriatic Sea.'^^ 

They ra- Tlic Ilomaiis, wlio SO coollv, aud so concisely^ 

vage the . - n • • i • i i 

Roman mention tlic acts ot justice which were exercised 
hy the legions*^^, reserve their compassion, and 

379 . 


‘ 7 Crinitiis qui(Jain, niulus omnia praetor pubern, subrauciim et liigu- 
bre strepens. Aniinian. xxxi. lO. and Vales, ad loo. The Arabs often 
fought naked ; a custom which may be ascribed to their sultry climate, 
and ostentatious bravery. The description of this unknown savage is 
the lively portrait of Dcrar, a name so dreadful to the Christians of 
Syria. See Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens, vol.i. p. 72. 84. 87. 

! « The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of Am- 
mianus (xxxi. 15, IG.y Zosimus (1. iv. p. 227. 231.), whom wc are 
now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the 
death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20.) praises the 
fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 

9^ Observe with how much indi/Fcrencc Caesar relates, in the Com- 
mentaries of the Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of 
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their eloquence, for their own sufferings, when the 
provinces were invaded, and desolated, by the 
arms of the successful Barbarians. The simple 
circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative exist) 
of the ruin of a single town, of the misfortunes of 
a single family might exhibit an interesting and 
instructive picture of human manners : but the 
tedious repetition of vague and declamatory com- 
plaints would fatigue the attention of the most 
patient reader. The same censure may be applied, 
though not perhaps in an equal degree, to the 
prophane, and the ecclesiastical, writers of this 
unha])py period ; that tlieir minds were inflamed 
by po])ular and religious animosity ; and, that the 
true size and colour of every object is falsified 
by the exaggerations of their corrupt eloquence. 
The vehement Jerom'"' might justly deplore the 
calamities inflicted by the Goths, and their bar- 
barous allies, on his native country of Pannonia, 
and the wide extent of the provinces, from the 
walls of Constantino])le to the foot of the Julian 
Alps j the rapes, the massacres, the conflagrations ; 
and, above all, the profanation of the churches. 


the Veiieti, who hati yielded to liis mercy (iii. 10.); that he laboured 
to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones (vi. 31.); that forty 
thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just revenge of his 
soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vii. 27.), 5cc. 

Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburgh, by the eccle- 
siastic and the lishennan, which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of 
Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 313 — 320.), with some apprehension of 
violating the divinity of history. 

Et vastatis urbibus, hoininibusque interfcctis, solitudincin et rari- 
tatem besiutrum quoque fieri, ct volatditnn, jmciumquc : testis lllyricum 
est, testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum (Pannonia) ; ubi 
praeter coeluiii et terram, et crcscentes vepres, et condensa s^lvarum 
cuncta perierimt, Tom. vii. p. 2.^0. ad 1. Cap. Sophonias; and tom. i. 
p. 26. 
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that were turned into stables, and the contemptu- 
ous treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But 
the Saint is surely transported beyond the limits 
of nature and history, when he affirms, “ that, in 
“ those desert countries, nothing was left except 
“ the sky and the earth ; that, after the destruc- 
“ tion of the cities, and the extirpation of the 
“ human race, the land was overgrown with thick 
“ forests, and inextricable brambles ; and that the 
“ universal desolation, announced by the prophet 
“ Zephaniah, was accomplished, in the scarcity of 
“ the beasts, the birds, and even of the fish.” 
These complaints were pronounced about twenty 
years after the death of Valens ; and the Illyrian 
provinces, which were constantly exposed to the 
invasion and passage of the Barbarians, still con- 
tinued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, 
to supply new materials for rapine and destruction. 
Could it even be supposed, that a large tract of 
country had been left without cultivation and 
without inhabitants, the consequences might not 
have been so fatal to the inferior productions of 
animated nature. Tlie useful and feeble animals, 
which are nourished by the hand of man, might 
suffer and perish, if they were deprived of his 
protection ; but the beasts of the forest, his ene- 
mies, or his victims, would multiply in the free 
and undisturbed possession of their solitary do- 
main. The various tribes that people the air, or 
the waters, are still less connected with the fate 
of the human species ; and it is highly probable, 
that the fish of the Danube would have felt more 
terror and distress, from the approach of a vora- 
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cious pike, than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic 
army. 

A¥hatever may have been tlie just measure of Massacre 


the calamities of Europe, there was reason to fear coillfc 
that the same calamities would soon extend to the yf*!'*' *" 

Asia. 


peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the Goths a.d sts. 
had been judiciously distributed through the cities 
of the East ; and the arts of education were em- 
ployed to polish, and subdue, the native fierceness 
of their temper. In the space of about twelve 
years, their numbers had continually increased ; 
and the children, who, in the first emigration, 
were sent over the Hellespont, had attained, with 
rapid growth, the strength and spirit of perfect 
manhood.'"' It was impossible to conceal from 
their knowledge the events of the Gothic war; 
and, as those daring youths had not studied the 
language of dissimulation, they betrayed their 
wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to 
emulate the glorious example of their fathers. The 
danger of the times seemed to justify the jealous 
suspicions of the provincials ; and these suspi- 
cions were admitted as unquestionable evidence, 
that the Goths of Asia had formed a secret and 
dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. 

The death of Valens had left the East without a 
sovereign ; and Julius, who filled the important 
•station of master-general of the troops, with a high 
reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his 
duty to consult the senate of Constantinople; 


10^ Eunapius (in Excerpt, Legat. p. 20.) foolishly supposes a praster- 
natural growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce (jadmus*s 
armed men, who sprung from the dragon’s teeth. See. Such was the 
Greek eloquence of the times. 
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CHAP, which he considered, during the vacancy of the 
, throne, as the representative council of the nation. 
As soon as he had obtained the discretionary 
power of acting as he should judge most expe- 
dient for the good of the republic, he assembled 
the principal officers ; and privately concerted 
effectual measures for the execution of his bloody 
design. An order was immediately promulgated, 
that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should 
assemble in the capital cities of their respective 
provinces f and, as a report was industriously cir- 
culated, that they were summoned to receive a 
liberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing hope 
allayed the fury of their resentment, and, perhaps, 
suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the 
appointed day, the unarmed' crowd of the Gothic 
youth was carefully collected in the square, or 
Forum : the streets and avenues were occupied by 
the Roman troops ; and the roofs of the houses 
were covered With archers and slingers. At the 
same hour, in all the cities of the East, the signal 
was given of indiscriminate slaughter ; and the 
provinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel 
prudence of .Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, 
in a few months, might have carried fire and sword 
from the Hellespont to the Euphrates.'®* The 
urgent consideration of the public safety may un- 
doubtedly authorise the violation of every positive ■ 
law. How far that, or any other, consideration, 

Ammiamis evidently approves this execution, efficacia velox et 
salutaris, which concludes his work (xxxi. 16.). Zosimus, who is 
curious and copious (l.iv. p. 233 — 236.), inistake.s the date, and labours 
to find the reason, why Julius did not consult the emperor Theodosius, 
who had not yet ascended the throne of the East. 
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may operate, to dissolve the natural obligations of chap. 
humanity and justice, is a doctrine of which I still . 
desire to remain ignorant. The em. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his Sln^hiv^ts 
march towards the plains of Hadrianople, when 
he was informed, at first by tlie confused voice of emp^ire of 
fame, and afterwards by the more accurate reports a . 0^.579, 
of Victor and llicliomer, tliat his impatient col- 
league liad been slain in battle, and that two-thirds 
of the Roman army were exterminated by the 
sword of the victorious Goths. Whatever resent- 
ment the rasli and jealous vanity of his uncle 
might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind 
is easily subdued by the softer emotions of grief 
and compassion : and even the sense of pity was 
soon lost in the serious and alarming consideration 
of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late 
to assist, he was too weak to revenge, his unfor- 
tunate colleague ; and the valiant and modest 
youth felt himself unequal to tlie support of a 
sinking world. A formidable tempest of the Bar- 
barians of Germany seemed ready to burst over 
the provinces of Gaul ; and the mind of Gratian 
was oppressed and distracted by the administration 
of the Western empire. In this important crisis, 
the government of the East, and the conduct of 
the Gothic war, required the undivided attention 
•of a hero and a statesman. A subject invested 
with such ample command would not long have 
preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor ; and 
the Imperial council embraced the wise and manly 
resolution, of conferring an obligation, rather than 
of yielding to an insult. It was the wish of Gra- 

VOL. IV. D 1) 
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tian to bc.stow the purple as the reward of virtue j 
hilt, at the age of nineteen, it is not easy for a 
prince, educated in the supreme rank, to under- 
stand the true characters of his ministers and 
generals. He attempted to weigh, with an impar- 
tial hand, their various merits and defects ; and, 
whilst he checked the rasli confidence of ambition, 
he distrusted the cautious wisdom wJiich despah’ed 
of the republic. As each moment of delay di- 
minished something of the power and resources of 
the future sovereign of the East, the situation of 
the times would not allow a tedious debate. The 
cl mice of Gra tian was soon declared in favour of 
an exile, whose father, only three years before, 
had suffered, under the sanction of his authority, 
an unjust and ignominious death. The great 
Theodosius, a name celebrated in history, and 
dear to the Ciatholic church was summoned to 
the Imperial court, which had gradually retreated 
from the confines of Thrace to the more secure 
station of Siririium. Five months after the death 
of Valens, the emperor Gratian produced before 
the assembled troops, his colleague, and their 
master ; who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere, 
resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the 
general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, and 
the equal title of Augustus.’"® The provinces of 

>0^ A life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last century 
(Paris, 1679, in 4to. ; 1680, in 12mo.), to inflame the mind of the young 
Dauphin with Catholic zeal. The author, Flechier, afterwards bishop 
of Nismes, was a celebrated preacher ; and his history is adorned, or 
tainted, with pulpit-eloquence ; but he takes his learning from Baronius, 
and his principles from St. Ambrose and St. Augustin. 

i The birth, character, and elevation, of Theodosius, are marked in 
Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 10, 11, 12.), Themistius (Orat. xiv. 
p. 182.), Zosimus (l.iv. p. 231.), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 25.), 
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Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had 
reigned, were resigned to the administration of the 
new emperor; but, as lie was specially entrusted 
with the conduct of llie Gothic war, the Illyrian 
praefecture was dismembered ; and the two great 
dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia were added to 
the dominions of the Eastern empired^^ 

The same province, and, perhaps, the same city 
which liad given to the throne the virtues of Trajan, 
and the talents of Hadrian, was the original seat of 
another family of Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate 
age, possessed, near fourscore years, the declining 
empire of llomeJ®^ They emerged from the ob- 
scurity of municipal honours by the active spirit of 
the elder Theodosius, a general, whose exploits in 
Britain and Africa have formed one of the most 
splendid parts of the annals of Valentinian. The 
son of that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, 
in the liberal studies of youth ; but he was in- 


Orosius (l.vii. c.31.), Sozomen (1. vii. c. 2.), Socrates (1. v. c. 2.), 
Thcodoret (1. 5. c. 5.), Philostorj^ius (1. ix. c. 17. with Godefroy, 
p. 39.3.), the Kpitoine of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatiiis, 
and Marccllinns, in the Thesaurus Teniporuin of Scalis^cr. * 

' Tilleinont, Hist, des Einpereurs, torn. v. p. 710, Ac. 

107 Ilalicn^ found by Scipio Africaniis for his wounded veterans of 
hah). The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on the 
opposite bank of the river. Sec the Ilispania lllustrata of Nonius; a 
ishort, though valuable treatise, c. xvii. p. 01 — 07. 

•OH I agree with Tilleinont (Hist, des Einpereurs, tom. v. p. 720.) in 
suspecting the royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the promo- 
tion of* Theodosius. Even after that event, the silence of Pacatus 
outwei b'v the venal evidence of Themistius, Victor, and Claudian, 
who connect the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan and 
Hadrian. 
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* Add a hostile fragment of Eimapius. Mai, p. 273., in Niebuhr, 
p. 78. — M. 

D D 2 
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. severe discipline of his fatlier.'““ Under the stan- 
dard of such a leader, young Theodosius sought 
glory and knowledge, in the most distant scenes of 
military action ; inured his constitution to the dif- 
ference of seasons and climates ; distinguished his 
valour by sea and land ; and observed the various 
warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. 
His own merit, and the recommendation of the 
conqueror of Africa, soon raised him to a separate 
command : and, in the station of Duke of Mmsia, 
he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved the 
province ; deserved the love of the soldiers ; and 
])rovoked the envy of the court.'*® His rising for- 
tunes were soon blasted by the di.sgrace and exe- 
cution of his illustrious fiitlier ; and Theodosius 
obtained, as a favour, the permission of retiring to 
a private life in his native province of Spain. He 
displayed a firm and temperate character in the 
ea.se with which he adapted himself to this new 
situation. His time was almost equally divided 
between the town and country : the spirit, which 
bad animated his public conduct, was shewn in the 
active and affectionate performance of every social 
duty ; and the diligence of the soldier was pro- 
fitably converted to the improvement of his ample 


Pacatus compare.s, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theo- 
dosius, to the military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the 
second Africanus ; who, like him, had served under their fathers 
(xii. 8.). 

no Amraianus (xxix. 6.) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior 
Dux Miesiae, prima ctiain turn lanugine juvenis, princeps postea per- 
spectissiinus. The same fact is attested by Themistiiis and Zosimus ; 
but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5.), who adds some curious circumstances,* 
strangely applies it to th(‘ time of the interregnum. 
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patrimony^", which lay between Valladolid and 
Segovia, in the midst of a fruitful district, still t 
famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep. From 
the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, 
TJieodosius was transported, in less than four 
months, to the throne of tlie Eastern empire : and 
the wliole period of the history of the world will 
not pcrliaps afford a similar example, of an eleva- 
tion, at tlie same time, so pure, and so honourable. 
The princes who peaceably inherit the sceptre of 
their fathers, claim and enjoy a legal right, the 
more secure, as it is absolutely distinct from the 
merits of their personal characters. The subjects, 
who, in a monarchy, or a })0])ular state, acquire the 
possession of sujireme })ower, may have raised 
themselves, by the superiority eitlier of genius or 
virtue, above the heads of their equals : but their 
virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the 
cause of the successful candidate is frequently 
stained by the guilt of conspiracy, or civil war. 
Even in those governments which allow tlie reign- 
ing monarch to declare a colleague, or a successor, 
his partial choice, which may be influenced by the 
blindest passions, is often directed to an unworthy 
object. But the most suspicious malignity cannot 
ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude of 
Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the hopes, of 
an ambitious statesman ; and the name of the Exile 


111 Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9.) })refers the rustic life of Thco> 
closius to that of Cincinnatus ; the one was the effect of choice, the 
other of poverty. 

ii^^ M. D’Anvillc (Geogra[)hie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25.) has fixed the 
situation of Caucha, or (^oca, in the old province of (Jallicia, where 
Zosiinus and Idatius have placed the birth, or patrimony, of Theodosius. 
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CHAP, would loni)’ since have been forgotten, if his genuine 
, ^ * , and distinguished virtues had not left a deep im- 

pression in the Imperial court. During the season 
of prosperity, he had been neglected ; but, in the 
public distress, his superior merit was universally 
felt and acknowledged. What conhdence must 
have been reposed in his integrity, since Gratian 
could trust, that a pious son w ould forgive, for the 
sake of the republic, the murder of 1/is father! 
What expectations must have been formed of his 
abilities, to encourage the hope, that a single man 
could save, and restore, the em])ire of the East! 
Theodosias was invested with tJic purple in the 
thirty-third year of his age. Tlie vulgar gazed 
with admiration on the manly beauty of his face, 
and the graceful majesty of his person, which they 
were pleased to compare with the pictures and 
medals of the emperor Trajan ; whilst intelligent 
observers discovered, in the qualities of his heart 
and understanding, a more imj)ortant resemblance 
to the best and greatest of the Homan princes. 

His pru- It is not without the most sincere regret, that I 
succersfui must now take leave of an accurate and faithful 
thrcoth^c g^iide, who has composed the history of his own 
^ times, without indulging the prejudices and pas- 
379-382. sions, wliicli usually affect the mind of a contem- 
porary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates 
his useful work with the defeat and death of 
Valens, recommends the more glorious subject of 
the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour and elo- 
quence of the rising generation. The rising 

'1*5 Let us hear Ammianus himself. Hmc, ut miles quondam et 
Grsecus, a principatu Caesaris Nervae exorsus, adusque Valentis inte- 
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generation was not disposed to accept his advice, chap. 
or to imitate his example*'^; and, in the study of . 
the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced to illus- 
trate the partial narrative of Zosimiis, by the obscure 
hints of fragments and chronicles, by the figurative 
style of poetry or panegyric, and by the precarious 
assistance of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the 
heat of religious faction, are apt to despise the pro- 
fane virtues of sincerity and moderation. Con- 
scious of these disadvantages, whicJi will continue 
to involve a considerable portion of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed with 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly 
pronounce, that the battle of Uadrianople was 
never revenged by any signal or decisive victory of 
Theodosius over the Barbarians : and the expressive 
silence of his venal orators may be confirmed by 
the observation of tlic condition and circumstances 
of the times. The fabric of a mighty state, which 
has been reared by the laboims of successive ages, 
could not be overturned by tlie misfortune of a single 
day, if the fatal power of the imagination did not 
exaggerate the real measure of the calamity. The 


ritum, pro viriimi cxplicavi mcnsurri : opus veritatem profcssiiin niin- 
qiuim, lit arbitror, sciens, silcntio aiisus corriimpere vel nicndacio. 
Scribant relupia potiorcs ictate, cloctrinisque florentes. Qiios id, si 
libiierit, aggressiiros, procudcrc lingiias ad niajorc.s jiioneo stilus. Ain- 
inian. xxxi. 16. The first thirteen books, a sujieificial epitome of two 
hundred and fifty-seven years, are now lost: the last eighteen, which 
contain no more than twenty-five years, still preserve the copious and 
authentic history of his own times. 

Aiuoiianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a pro- 
fane history in the Latin language. The East, in the next century, 
produced some rhetorical historians, Zosirnus, Olympioclorus, Malchns, 
Candidas, &c. Sec Vossius de llistoricis Grmcis, 1. ii. c. 18. de His- 
toricis Latinis, 1. ii. c. 10, ^c. 
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CHAP, loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the 
XXVI . , . 

plains of Hadrianople, might have been soon re- 
cruited in the populous provinces of the East, which 
contained so many millions of inhabitants. The 
courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest, 
and most common, quality of human nature ; and 
sufficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe, 
might have been speedily taught by the care of the 
surviving centurions. If the Barbarians were mount- 
ed on the horses, and eqiiip])ed with the armour, 
of their vanquished enemies, the numerous studs 
of Cappadocia aud Spain w'ould have supjdied new 
squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of 
the empire were plentifully stored with magazines 
of offensive and del'ensive arms ; and the wealth of 
Asia might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But the effects which were 
})roduced by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds 
of the Barbarians and of the Romans, extended 
the victory of the former, and the defeat of the 
latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insolent 
moderation, that, lor his own ])art, he was fatigued 
with slaughter •, but that he was astonished how a 
people, who fled before him like a flock of sheep, 
could still presume to dispute the possession of their 
treasures and provinces. The same terrors, 
which the name of the Huns had spread among 
the Gothic tribes, were inspired, by the formidable 

Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 344, edit. Montfaucon. I have verified, 
and examined, this passage : but I should never, without the aid of 
Tillcniont (Hist, des Emj). tom.v. p. 152.) have detected an historical 
anecdote, in a strange medley of moral and mystic exhortations, 
addressed, by the preachei of Antioch, to a young widow. 
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name of the Goths, among the subjects and soldiers chap. 
of the Roman empire.'"’ If Theodosius, hastily i 
collecting his scattered forces, had led them into 
the field to encounter a victorious enemy, his army 
would have been vanquished by their own fears j 
and his rashness could not have been excused by 
the chance of success. But the gm/# Theodosius, 
an ci»ithet which he lionourably deserved on this 
momentous occasion, conducted himself as the firm 
and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed 
liis liead- quarters at Tliessaloniea, the capital of 
the Macedonian diocese"’; from whence he could 
watch the irregular motions of the Barbarians, and 
direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the 
gates of Constantinople to the shores of the Had- 
riatic. The fortifications.and garrisons of the cities 
were strengthened ; and the troops, among whom 
a sense of order and discipline was revived, were 
insensibly emboldened by the confidence of their 
own safety. From these secure stations, they were 
encouraged to make frequent sallies on the Bar- 
barians, who infested the adjacent country ; and, 
as they were seldom allowed to engage, without 
some decisive superiority, cither of ground or of 
numbers, their enterprises were, for the most part, 
successful ; and they were soon convinced, by their 
own experience, of the possibility of vanquishing 
their invincible enemies. The detachments of these 
separate garrisons were gradually united, into small 
armies ; the same cautious measures were pursued, 

Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21. 

"7 See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws. Codex Thcodos. tom. i. 
Prolcgornen. p. xeix — civ. 
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CHAP, according to an extensive and well- concerted plan 
xxvi. operations ; the events of each day added 
strength and spirit to the Roman arms ; and the 
artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the 
most favourable reports of the success of the war, 
contributed to subdue the pride of the Barbarians, 
and to animate the hopes and courage of his sub- 
jects. If, instead of this faint and impei’fect out- 
line, we could accurately represent the counsels 
and actions of Theodosius, in four successive cam- 
paigns, there is reason to believe, that his consum- 
mate skill would deserve the applause of every 
military reader. The rej)ublic had formerly been 
saved by tlie delays of Fabius ; and, while the 
splendid trophies of Sci})io, in the field of Zama, 
attract the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches 
of the dictator among the hills of Campania, may 
claim a juster proportion of the solid and inde- 
pendent fame, which the general is not compelled 
to share, either with fortune or with his troops. 
Such was likewise the merit of Theodosius ; and 
the infirmities of his body, which most unseason- 
ably languished under a long and dangerous disease, 
could not oppress the vigour of his mind, or divert 
his attention from the public service."** 

Hi visions, The deliverance and peace of the Roman pro- 
subniikTon, vinces"® was the work of prudence, rather than of 

1 Most writers insist on the illness, and long repose, of Theodosius, 
at Tliessalonica : Zosiinus, to diminish his glory ; Jornandcs, to favour 
the (ioths; and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his baptism. 

Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. p, 181.), with Zosimus (1. iv. 
p. 232.}, Jornandes (c. xxvii. p. 049.), and the prolix Commentary of 
M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuplcs, &c. tom. vi. p.477 — 552.). The 
Chronicles of Idatius and Marccllinus allude, in general terms, to magna 
certamina, magna muUnqae praelia. The two epithets are not easily 
reconciled. 
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valour: the prudence of Theodosius was seconded chap. 

^ . . XXVI. 

by fortune : and the emperor never failed to seize, . 

and to improve, every favourable circumstance, of the 
As long as the superior genius of Fritigern pre- ‘*A*b. 
served the union, and directed the motions, of the ^79— sss. 
Barbarians, their power was not inadetpiate to the 
conquest of a great empire. The deatli of that 
hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the 
intolerable yoke of discipline and discretion. The 
Barbarians, wlio had been restrained by his autho- 
rity, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
passions ; and their passions were seldom uniform 
or consistent. An army of conquerors was broken 
into many disorderly bands of savage robbers ; and 
their blind and irregular fury was not less pernicious 
to themselves, tlian to their enemies. Their mis- 
chievous disposition was sliewn in the destruction 
of every object which they wanted strength to 
remove, or taste to enjoy ; and tliey often con- 
sumed, with improvident rage, the harvests, or the 
granaries, whicli soon afterwards became necessary 
for their own subsistence. A spirit of discord arose 
among the independent tribes and nations, which 
had been united only by tlic bands of a loose and 
voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns and 
the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths ; who were not disposed to use with modera- 
tion the advantages of their fortune : the ancient 
jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths could 
not long be suspended ; and the haughty chiefs 
still remembered the insults and injuries, whicli 
they had reciprocally offered, or sustained, while 
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CHAP, the nation was seated in the countries beyond the 
XXVI. 'J'ljg progress of domestic faction abated 

tlie more diffusive sentiment of national animosity ; 
and the officers of Theodosius were instructed to 
purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, the retreat, 
or service, of the discontented party. The acqui- 
sition of Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the 
Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion to the 
cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon ob- 
tained the rank of master-general, with an impor- 
tant command ; surprised an army of his counti'y- 
men, who were immersed in wine and sleep ; and, 
after a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, 
returned with an immense spoil, and four thousand 
waggons, to the Imperial camp. In the hands 
of a skilful politician, the most different means may 
be successfully applied to the same ends : and the 
peace of the empire, wliich had been forwarded 
by the divisions, was accomplished by the re-union, 
Death and of the Gotliic uation. Athauai ic, who had been 
AthaniriL ^ patient spectator of these extraordinary events, 
A.D, . 381 , at length driven, by the chance of arms, from 
the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He 
no longer hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a very 
considerable jiart of the subjects of Fritigern, who 
already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, were 
easily persuaded to acknowledge for their king, a 
Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, and 
whose abilities they had frequently experienced. 
But age had chilled the daring spirit of Athanaricj 
and, instead of leading his people to the field of 

1 A) Zosinms (1. iv. p. 239.) styles him a Scythian, a name which the 
more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 
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battle and victory, he wisely listened to the fair 
proposal of an honourable and advantageous treaty. ^ 
Theodosius, who was acquainted with the merit 
and power of his new ally, condescended to meet 
him at the'distance of several miles from Constan- 
tinople j and entertained him in the Imperial city, 
with the confidence of a friend, and the magni- 
ficence of a monarch. “ The Barbarian prince 
“ observed, with curious attention, the variety of 
“ objects which attracted his notice, and at last 
“ bi’oke out into a sincere and passionate exclama- 
“ tion of wonder. I now behold (said he) what I 
“ never coidd believe, the glories of this stupend- 
“ ous capital ! And as he cast his eyes around, he 
“ viewed, and he admired, the commanding situ- 
“ ation of the city, the strength and beauty of the 
“ walls and public edifices, the capacious harbour, 
“ crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual 
“ concourse of distant nations, and the arms and 
“ discipline of the troops. Indeed, (continued 
“ Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god 
“ upon earth ; and the presumptuous man, who 
“ dares to lift his hand against him, is guilty of his 
“ own blood.” The Gothic king did not long 
enjoy this splendid and honourable reception ; and, 
as temperance was not the virtue of his nation, it 

The reader will not be displeased to sec the original words of 
Jornandes, or the author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem ingres- 
sus cst, miransque, En, inquit, cerno quod siepe incredulus audiebain, 
famarn videlicet tantm urbis. Et hue illuc oculos volvens, nunc situm 
urbis, conimeatumqiie naviiim, nunc inocnia clara prospectans, iniratur ; 
populosque diversariirn gentium, quasi fontc in uiio e diversis partibus 
scaturiente unda, sic quoque iniliteiii ordinatuiii aspiciens ; Dens, in- 
quit, sine dubio cst terrenus Iraperator, ct quisqnis adversus eum 
manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus existit. Jornandes (c. xxviii. 
p. 050.) proceeds to mention his death and funeral. 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 
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CHAP. 

XXVI. 


A.D. S8L’, 
OctobtT 13. 


Invasion 
and defeat 
of the 
Griithungi, 
or Ostro- 
goths. 

A D. 386, 
October. 


may justly be suspected, that his mortal disease was 
contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial 
banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived 
more solid benefit from the death, than he could 
have expected from the most faithful services, of 
his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the East; a 
stately motuiment was erected to his memory ; and 
his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy, and 
decent grief, of Theodosius, enlisted under the 
standard of the Roman empire.'" The submission 
of so great a body of the Visigoths was productive 
of the most salutary conseipiences ; and the mixed 
influence of force, of reason, and of corruption, 
became every day more powerful, and more ex- 
tensive. Each independent chieftain hastened to 
obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that 
an obstinate delay might ex])ose hwiy alone and 
unprotected, to the revenge, or justice, of the con- 
queror. The general, or rather the final, capitu- 
lation of the Goths, may he dated four years, one 
month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and 
death of the emperor Valens. 

The provinces of the Danube had been already 
relieved from the oppressive weight of the Gru- 
thungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary I'etreat of 
Alatheus and Saphrax ; whose restless spirit had 
prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine and 

'■« .Tornandes, c. xxviii. p. 6S0. Even Zosimus (1. iv. p. 246.) is 
compelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to 
himself, and so beneficial to the publie. 

The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatius (Chron. 
Sealiger. p. 52.) are stained with contemporary passion. The four- 
teenth oration of Themistius is a compliment to Peace, and the consul 
Saturninus (A.D. 383.). 
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glory. Their destructive course was pointed to- 
wards the West ; but we must be satisfied with a 
very obscure and imperfect knowledge of their va- 
rious adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several 
of the German tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; 
concluded, and soon violated, a treaty with the 
emperor Gratian ; advanced into the unknown 
countries of the North ; and, after an interval of 
more tlian four years, returned, with accumulated 
force, to the banks of the Lower Danube. Their 
troops were recruited with the fiercest warriors of 
Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at least 
the historians, of the empire, no longer recognised 
tlie name and countenances of tlieir former •ene- 
mies. The general, who commanded the military 
and naval powers of the Thracum frontier, soon 
perceived that his superiority would be disadvanta- 
geous to the public service ; and that the Barbari- 
ans, awed by the presence of his fleet and legions, 
would probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies, 
whom he sent into the Gothic camp, allured tlie 
Barbarians into a fatal snare. They were persuaded 
that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in 
the silence and darkness of the night, the sleeping 
army of the Romans ; and the whole multitude was 
hastily embarked in a fleet of three thousand 
canoes.^^'^ The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the 

124 to ^kvOlkov -rraffiv a-^vioarov. Zosiilius, 1. iv. p. 262. 

I am justified, by reason anil example, in applying this Indian 
name to the ^wvo^vka of the Barbarians, the single trees hollowed into 
the shape of a boat, TrXijOH Zosimiis, 1. iv. 

p. 263. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregerc ncraus : ter millc ruebant 
Per fluvium plcnoe cuncis iminanibus alni. 

Claudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. 623, 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 
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CHAP, van : the main body consisted of the remainder or' 
their subjects and soldiers ; and the women and 
childrerl securely followed in the rear. One of the 
nights without a moon had been selected for the 
execution of their design ; and they bad almost 
reached the southern bank of the Danube, in the 
firm confidence that they should find an easy land- 
ing, and an unguarded camp. But the progress of 
the Barbarians was suddenly stopjred by an unex- 
pected obstacle ; a triple line of vessels, strongly 
connected with each other, and which formed an 
impenetrable chain of two miles and a half along 
the river. While they struggled to force their 
way' in the unequal conflict, their right flank was 
overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of 
galleys, which were urged down the stream by the 
united impulse of oars and of the tide. The weight 
and velocity of those ships of war broke, and sunk, 
and dispersed, the rude and feeble canoes of the 
Barbarians : their valour was ineffectual ; and Ala- 
theus, the king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, 
perished, with his bravest troops, either by the 
sword of the Romans, or in the waves of the 
Danube. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore ; but the dis- 
tress and disorder of the multitude rendered them 
alike incapable, either of action or counsel ; and 
they soon implored the clemency of the victorious 
enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many 
others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the passions 
ancTprejudices of the writers of the age of Theo- 
dosius.. The partial and malignant historian, who 
misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms, that 
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the emperor did not appear in the field of battle till 
the Barbarians had been vanquished by the valour . 
and conduct of his lieutenant Promotus.*® The 
flattering poet, who celebrated, in the court of 
Honorius, the glory of the father and of the son, 
ascribes the victory to the personal prowess of 
Theodosius j and almost insinuates, that the king 
of the Osti'ogoths was slain by the hand of the 
emperor.'®^ The truth of history might perhaps be 
found in a just medium between these extreme and 
contradictory assertions. 

The original treaty which fixed tlie settlement of Settlement 
the Goths, ascertained their privileges, and stipula- ooths in 
ted their obligations, would illustrate the history of 
Theodosius and his successors. The series of their a.d. 

383 395. 

history has imperfectly preserved the sjiirit and 
substance of this singular agreement.’^'* The rava- 
ges of war and tyranny had provided many large 
tracts of fertile but uncultivated land for the use of 
those Barbarians, who might not disdain the prac- 
tice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the 
Visigoths was seated in Thrace : the remains of the 


120 Zosimus, 1. IV. p. 252 — 255. He too frequently betrays his 
poverty of judgment, by disgracing the most serious narratives with 
trifling and incredible circumstances. 

127 • ■ - Odothffii Regis opima 

Retulit Ver. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only win from 
the king, or general, of the enemy, whom he had slain with his own 
hands : and no more than three such examples are celebrated in the 
victorious ages of Rome. 

See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 
152.) mentions the Phrygian colony ; — 

— Ostrogothis collitur mistisque Gruthungis 
Phryx ager ^ 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus, and 
Hermus. 


VOL. IV. 


E E 
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CHAP. Ostrogoths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia ; 

. . their immediate wants were supplied by a distribu- 

tion of torn and cattle ; and their future industry 
was encouraged by an exemption from tribute, 
during a certain term of years. The Barbarians 
would have deserved to feel the cruel and perfidi- 
ous policy of the Imperial court, if they had suffered 
themselves to be dispersed through the provinces. 
They required, and they obtained, the sole pos- 
session of the villages and districts assigned for their 
residence ; they still cherished and propagated 
their native manners and language ; asserted, in the 
bosom of despotism, the freedom of their domestic 
government ; and acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the emperor, without submitting to the inferior 
jurisdiction of the laws and magistrates of Rome. 
The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and families 
were still permitted to command their followers in 
peace and war : but the royal dignity was abolished; 
and the generals of the Goths were appointed and 
removed at the pleasure of the emperor. An army 
, of fortythousand Goths was maintained for the per- 
petual service of the empire of the East ; and those 
haughty troops, who assumed the title of Fcederati, 
or allies, were distinguished by their gold collars, 
liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their native 
courage was improved by the use of arms, and the 
knowledge of discipline ; and, while the republic 
was guarded, or threatened, by the doubtful sword 
of the Barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the 
Romans.*® Theodosius had the address to persuade 

'»!> Compare Jomandes (c.xx. 27.), who marks the condition and 
number of the Gothic Fcederati, with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 258.), who men- 
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his allies, that the conditions of peace, which had chap. 
been extorted from him by prudence and necessity, . 
were the voluntary expressions of his sincePe friend- 
ship for the Gothic nation.*^ A different mode of 
vindication or apology was opposed to the com- 
plaints of the people ; who loudly censured these 
shameful and dangerous concessions. The cala- 
mities of the war were painted in the most lively 
colours ; and the first symptoms of the return of 
order, of plenty, and security, were diligently ex- 
aggerated. The advocates of Theodosius could 
affirm, with some appearance of truth and reason, 
that it was impossible to exthpate so many warlike 
tribes, who were rendered desperate by the loss of 
their native country ; and that the exhausted pro- 
vinces would be revived by a fresh supply of sol- 
diers and husbandmen. The Barbarians still wore 
an angry and hostile aspect ; but the experience of 
past times might encourage the hope, that they 
would acquire the habits of industry and obedience; 
that their manners would be polished by time, edu- 
cation, and the influence of Christianity ; and that, 
their posterity would insensibly blend with the 
great body of the Roman people.'®^ 


tions their golden collars ; and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 37.), 
who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their bravery and discipline. 

'^0 Amator pacis gcnerisqiie (i^othornra, is the praise bestowed by the 
Gothic historian (c. xxix,), who represents his nation as innocent, 
peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries. According to 
Livy, the Romans conquered the world in their own defence. 

1^1 Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented 
with the Christian reigns), see the grave representations which Syne- 
sius addresses to the emperor Arcadius (dc Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. 
Petav.). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene was near enough to judge ; 
and he was sufficiently removed from the temptation of fear ojr flattery, 
Themistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212.) composes an elaborate and 
rational apology, which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities of 

E E 2 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding these specious arguments, and 
XXVI. sanguine expectations, it was apparent to 

Their hos- cvcry disccming eye, that the Goths would long 
menu"^ remain the enemies, and might soon become the 
conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and 
insolent behaviour expressed their contempt of the 
citizens and provincials, whom they insulted with 
impunity.'*® To the zeal and valour of the Barba- 
rians, Theodosius was indebted for the success of 
his arms : but their assistance was precarious ; and 
they were sometimes seduced, by a treacherous 
and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard, 
at the moment when their service was the most 
essential. During the civil war against Maximus, 
a great number of Gothic deserters retired into the 
morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent pro- 
vinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to expose 
his person, and exert his power, to suppress the 
rising flame of rebellion.'®'' The public apprehen- 
sions were fortified by the strong suspicion, that 
these tumults were not the effect of accidental 
passion, but the result of deep and premeditated 
design. It was generally believed, that the Goths 
had signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit ; and that their chiefs had previously 
bound themselves, by a solemn and secret oath. 


Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could only charm the wild beasts of Thrace ; 
but Theodosius enchanted the men and women, whose predecessors in 
the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces, &c. 

13^ Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance 
of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier : Kivovi>rEg to 
«or, was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 394. edit. 
Morel. 

13^ Zosiraus, 1. iv. p. 267 — 271. He tells a long and ridiculous story 
of the adventurous prince, who roved the country with only five horse- 
men, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in an old 
woman’s cottage, &c. 
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never to keep faith with the Romans : to maintain cha'p. 

^ . XXVI 

the fairest shew of loyalty and friendship, and to . ^ ' . 

watch the favourable moment of rapine, of con- 
quest, and of revenge. But, as the minds of the 
Barbarians were not insensible to the power of 
gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders sincerely 
devoted themselves to the service of the empire, 
or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was 
insensibly divided into two opposite factions, and 
much sophistry was employed in conversation and 
dispute, to compare the obligations of their first, 
and second, engagements. The Goths, who con- 
sidered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the autho- 
rity of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 
distinguished above the rest of his countrymen, by 
the politeness of his manners, the liberality of his 
sentiments, and the wild virtues of social life. But 
the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce 
and faithless Priulf *, who inflamed the passions, 
and asserted the independence, of his warlike fol- 
lowers. On one of the solemn festivals, when the 
chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial 
table, they were insensibly heated by wine, till they 
forgot the usual restraints of discretion and respect j 
and betrayed, in the presence of Theodosius, the 
fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The em- 
peror, who had been the reluctant witness of this 
extraordinary controversy, dissembled his fears and 
resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous 
assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by 
the insolence of his rival, whose departure from the 


* 'E(nov\<pog, Eunapiiis,— M. 
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CHAP, palace might have been the signal of a civil war, 
boldly followed him ; and, drawing his sword, laid 
Priulf dead at his feet. Their companions flew to 
arms ; and the faithful champion of Rome would 
have been oppressed by superior numbers, if he 
had not been protected by the seasonable interpo- 
sition of the Imperial guards.*^'’ Such were the 
scenes of Barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace 
and table of tlie Roman emperor ; and, as the im- 
patient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate character of Theodosius, the public 
safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of 
a single man.'^® 

I'l’’ Compare Eunapiiis (in Exceq)t. Legat. p.21,22.) with Zosimus 
(1. iv. p. 279.). The difference of circumstances and names must un- 
doubtedly be applied to tlie same storyv PVavitta, or Travitta, was 
afterwards consul (A.D. 401.), and still continued his faithful services 
to the eldest son of Theodosius (Tillemont, Hist, des Ernpereurs, 
tom. V. p. 4(57.). 

136 Les Goths ravagerent tout elepuis le Danube jus(jn*au Bosphore ; 
exterminerent Valens et son armec ; et nc repasserent le Danube, que 
pour abandonner I’aftreuse solitude (ju’ils avoient faite (OEuvres de 
Montesquieu, tom. iii. p.479. Considerations sur Ics Causes de la 
Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romains, c. xvii.). The president 
Montesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, 
never abandoned the Homan territory. It is now thirty years, says 
Claudian (de Bello Getico, 166, &c. A.D. 404.), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens haec oblita Triones, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable ; since it disguises the principal and immediate 
cause of the fall of the Western Empire of Rome. 
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